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THE 25th WEEK BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1909 OF THE 32nd YEAR 


1909 


For the season of 1909 we have 
made preparation to take care of all 
orders which you may place with 
us. We have installed new and 
improved machinery, have built and 
equipped new factories and our pre- 
viously complete facilities are now 


We 


want your orders for the coming 


larger and better than ever. 


season. . 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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PATENTED. 
THE CANS STAND STILL. 
For doing Irregular Work, Square Cans, Etc. 


our Double-Seamers—ONE 28; 
ANOTHER 50 Machines. 


. - nearly a million cans a day the 
coming season. 
“ENOUGH SAID.” 


PATENTED. 


THE CANS STAND STILL. 
AUTOMATIC FEED. 


SOME CANNERS are using several of 


Three Concerns in Maine will have a capacity of 


THE CANS STAND STILL 
IN THE 


STEWARD SANITARY CAN SYSTEM. 


If you have not thoroughly—definitely—investigated 
the merits of these machines, you owe it to your- 
self to do so—now. ‘ 
Every packer who aims for something good, should 
use the best, that is ours. Our cans and machines 
are having grand success, and they have a record. 
The Cans Stand Still. ; ‘ 
We expect to have a factory in Western New York 
so that our friends can get cans at reasonable freight 


rates. 


PATENTED. 


THE CANS STAND STILL. 
PARTICULARS FOR THE ASKING. 


L. & J. A. STEWARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CANS AND MACHINERY, 
RUTLAND, VERMONT. 
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THE TRADE. 3 


Ayars Machine 


Universal 
Contin- 
uous 


Capper. 


Guaranteed to cap and tip satisfactorily 100 cans per minute. 


Rotary Pea and Bean Filler. 


Hayner 
Corn 
Silker 


Corn Cooker- Filler. 


SEND FOR FULL LINE 
OF CIRCULARS 


Salem, 


Ayars Machine Company, new jersey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HamtTon, Onv., Sole Agents for Canada. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE, 


4 THE TRADE. 


Among some of the NEW things in our line that many will be interested to learn 
about, we might mention: 


A POWER, AUTOMATIC FEED CHERRY 
PITTER :—Capacity over 250 cherries per 
minute--hard proposition, but we mastered 
it last season. Price islow. Send for par- 
ticulars if you pack cherries. 


A SYSTEM FOR GRADING PEAS ACCORD- 
ING TO QUALITY:—Modern and scien- 
tific. 


A RELIABLE AND SATISFACTORY 
HUSKER:—Last season’s work enabled us 
to put the finishing touches on to a GOOD 
thing, and the machine ‘‘is there’’ now. 


AN ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC CAN DROP- 
PING MACHINE that works by gravity:— 
No belts and can’t get out of order. Low- 
priced, too. 


You may feel the need of some appliance or 
machine in your work that you do not see 
advertised. Your mention of the matter to 
us might bring information that will surprise 
you. Drop us a postal. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE PEOPLE WHO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES! 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
Daniel G. Trench & Go. Gen'l, Agents 


Builders of complete lines of machines for canning . : 
all kinds of goods, and dealers in canning supplies Sales Offices, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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FOR 


Packer’s Cans 


POPE 


PLATES 


GENERAL OFFICES, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pope Tin Plate Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 
29 BROADWAY. 


STICKNEY 
SYRUPING MACHINE 
$125.00 


Instantly adjustable while running. 
Will handle one, two or three pound 


£ cans, and do perfect work. 


CONDENSED MILK 
FILLER 


Standard machine of its class, in use 
by all the largest concerns. . 

SPECIAL FILLING MACHINES for 
any purpose or capacity. EVAPOR- 
ATED CREAM, BAKED BEANS, 
FATS, OILS, MUSTARDS, etc., in 


round or square cans or glass jars. 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL AGENT 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
FOR 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


GEO. W. ZASTROW, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 4 
1404 to 1410 Thames St., | BALTIMORE, MD. : 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS 


Manufactured to hold Soo, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded to be the best; hun- 
dreds in use. Double thermometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to 
use either water, dry steam, or open bath process. 
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Economy 


in Labor, Time and Space 


as well as Quality makes, 
the installation of these 
machines 


iSPINACHEWASHER. 


DESIRABLE 
AS WELL AS 


NECESSARY. 


NEW PROCESS PEELING MACHINES. 
FOR APRICOTS AND PEACHES. 


LEFT HAND VIEW 
Showing Drives 


— 4 


PATENTED: 

United States. Canada. 
March 19, ’07. Sept. 24, ’07. 
April 16, ’07. 
June  25,§'07. 

25, ’07. 

JUDGE MACHINE CO. 
Baltimore, Md. San Francisco, Cal. 
747 and 749 EQUITABLE BUILDING 7th AND HARRISON STREETS 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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CORER AND CARRIER. 


DEODORIZED GASOLINE 's usea by 96 per cent of the CANN- 


ING TRADE. Why? Because it is best and cheapest, and is fer 


Address Our Nearest Tank Station or BALTIMORE OFFICE. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1909. 


our cans is that those who use 

them have never had occasion to 
send in a claim. Our cans have been 
used for years by the best packers in 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, and 
their continuous use of them is a tribute 
to the good of the can. We manufacture 
a clean, bright can which we guarantee 
to please. 

Our Solder Hemmed Caps are also on 
the front line. Our machines turn outa 
cap hemmed with a solid ring of solder, 
differing from the clamped ring in so far 
that it cannot possibly come off. The 
solder is uniformly distributed. These 
are points of importance to every canner, 
and make our cap worthy of consideration. 
We carry a large supply constantly on 
hand, and socan give prompt and efficient 
service. 


Tue Can Co. 


J. D. Blakemore 


508 Poydras Street, 


J. D. BLAKEMORE & COMPANY, 


Canned Goods Brokers 


Sam W. Booksh. Jr. 


New Orleans, La. 


Weekly Review 


Of the Canned Goods Situation. Market Reports. 
Conditions and Changes. Outlook. 


The week under review in canned goods has shown little 
or no change in any line. The same sluggishness is apparent 
in every section, and goods are being bought and turned over in 
small lots, as they have been for the past several months. 

There was a very considerable rumor at the Louisville 
Convention that large blocks of goods changed hands, and, as 
there were numerous jobbers present, and a host of brokers, all 
of whom might have had buying commissions, there may be 
some good grounds to the rumor. However, it was impossible 
to trace any certain deals of the kind there, but merely on this 
account it need not be charged entirely to rumor. If the deals 
were actually consummated, it is just possible they were at 
prices that the dealers do not care to divulge, and this would 
explain the secrecy of it all. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that the majority of the 
canners there held some supplies of goods, more or less large, 
and it is but natural that they sought an outlet for them. The 
occasion seemed to offer the opportunity, and doubtless some 
good deals were closed. We know that many of the canners 
took advantage of the occasion to visit some of their good cus- 
tomers, either on the way out or as they returned to their 
homes. These visits also must have reduced stocks somewhat, 
and every such reduction brings the time nearer when the 
market will feel the effects and respond. 

In the Baltimore market apples continue without interest, 
being quoted at 45c. for No. 2; 75c. for No. 3, and $2.10 to 
$2.25 for gallons. Throughout the country, generally, how- 
ever, it isa fact the hold-over stocks of this line have been 
passing out slowly but surely, and the amount on hand is stead- 
ily decreasing. 

Beans of all varieties show no activity and continue to be 
quoted as heretofore. Baked beans are holding up to their 
prices well, with all indications of a further advance, rather 
than any decline. String beans of all kinds are neglected, and 
the same is true of limas. 


: A GOOD CAN. 
: BALTIMORE, MD. a 


THE TRADE. 


Corn holds the even tenor of its way, with apparently every 
reason for an advance, but nothing of the kind being in evi- 
dence. As with tomatoes, some of the holders are becoming 
discouraged, and blocks of goods have been offered at reduced 
prices to force a sale. This can only have a depressing effect 
upon the entire market, and a continuation of it result in lower 
prices, instead of better prices, which even a slight resumption 
of interest should bring. Jobbers are light in their holdings, 
and they must come into the market for fresh stocks; but some 
of the holders are growing tired waiting for that day. There are 
no changes, however, to note in the market quotations, Harford 
County being quoted at 55c.; Evergreen, 57%4c. to 60c.; shoe- 
peg, 5734c. to 62%c.; extra shoepeg at 65c. and fancy at 7oc. 
Maine style is quoted here at 55c. to 6oc. for the standard, extra 
standard at 65c. and fancy at 7oc. 


Peas are also absolutely quiet, although at this time there 
should be a good demand for this line. The holdings on this 
line are lighter than on the other staple articles, and as a con- 
sequence there are not as many offerings made. The market 
shows absolutely no changes, early June standards being quoted 
at 80c.; extras at 85c.: sifted, goc. to $1.00; extra sifted, $1.10 
to $1.15; extra fine sifted at $1.25 to $1.35, and petit pois 
$1.50 to $2.00. 


Peaches are inactive and in very light demand. No. 3 
standard whites are quoted at $1.25 and yellows at $1.35; extras 
at $1.35 to $1.50, according to brands; No. 3 seconds at $1.00 
and No. 3 pies at 75c. for the unpeeled and goc. for the peeled. 
No. 10 unpeeled are quoted at $2.75 and peeled at $3.50; 

Pineapples are easier by about 5c. per dozen on all kinds, 
and the usual condition of demand seems to be affecting this 
fruit, as well as other lines. Pineapples are usually an excep- 
tion to this, but not so this year. 


Some interests quote tomatoes slightly off, especially in the 
poorer grades. No. 2 full standards, for instance, are now 
quoted at 47%4c. to 50c., a loss of about 2%c.; No. 2 standards 
are 45c. to 47%c., and No. 10 standards are quoted at $1.75 to 
$1.85, a considerable drop from recent figures, and the seconds 
of this same size are quoted at $1.60 to $1.75. 


It was generally supposed, and all the best authorities 
agreed, that the pack of No. 10 tomatoes was light this last 
season, and the cause for such a drop is, therefore, the more 
surprising, unless it is again the result of forced offerings. 

The most notable event of recent date has been the naming 
‘of new can prices by the American Can Company. These 
prices range from 15c. to $1.00 per thousand cheaper than last 
year’s figures, for delivery after June ist, with a 1% discount 
per month, if taken in earlierthan that. In other words, on cans 
that are bought and delivered in February there is a 4% dis- 
count from the quoted rates; in March, 3%; April, 2%; March, 
1%, and the prices are net for June and thereafter, all, as we 
have said, conditional upon the delivery of the cans in the 
month stated. The prices are: No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $13.75; 
No. 2%, $17.75; No. 3, $18.25; No. 3 Jersey standard, $19.25; 
No. 3 Jersey talls, $21.75; No. 10, $44.00. 

This will set at rest the question which has been seemingly 
agitating quite a number for some months, and would seem to 
answer the oft-repeated question, regarding the prices of tin 
plate, and the answer must be taken that tin plates will be no 


cheaper this coming year than formerly. It was generally sup- 
posed these prices would be lower. If the action of the Conven- 
tion in memorializing Congress with a view to removing the 
tariff on foreign tin plates has the desired result, there will be a 
reduction of prices on this commodity in the near future. But 
that remains to be seen. 

Pig tin shows a slight advance this week, being quoted at 
$28.50 and $29.00, as against $27.75 and $28.25 last week. All 
these figures, together with the latest market quotations of 
canned goods in Chicago, New York and Baltimore, may be 
found on their regular pages. 


New Y ork Market 


Reported by Special Correspondent. Market Conditions, 
Changes and Cutlook. 


New York, Feb. 10.—Some increase in interest in the 
canned goods trade was shown by those who have returned from 
Louisville, and sales of considerable magnitude have been made 
in a number of varieties. The situation as regards price has 
not chauged, however, and business is done, on the whole, in a 
small way only. While nearly all holders are firm in their 
views respecting prices, there are some who will concede a shade 
for the sake of moving their goods. On the other hand, buyers 
show little interest unless they can obtain goods at concessions. 
It is understood, however, that in some Jines at least business 
has improved and that prospects for further development are 
considered promising. 

Tomatoes.—A feature of the trade has been freer offerings 
of so-called standard No. 3 tomatoes at 65c. regular terms f. o. b. 
factory. This is 2%c. below the price asked by most holders 
and serves to cast suspicion upon those who ask that figure. 
While the quality of much of this stock is really open to ques- 
tion, it seems to satisfy a majority of buyers who are looking 
for stock a little under price, caring less about having it up to 
full standard quality than they do about the figure they pay for 
it. Low-priced goods are wanted by a large number of distribut- 
ors, and these people are purchasing more or less freely of the 
underpriced goods which are offered by holders here and in the 
South. The individual sales of these goods are relatively small, 
but there is a general movement, the aggregate of which 
amounts to considerable in the course of a week. 

Corn.—Spot corn is dull. Pressure to sell from some State 
and Southern packers makes the market relatively easy. Sales 
of State standards have been made at 65c. delivered here and 
a good deal more is obtainable at the same price, though nearly 
all holders are asking 67%4c. to 7oc. delivered in New York. 
Some packers of Maryland Maine style are attempting to take 
orders at 55c. f. 0. b. factory, while others are asking 6oc. 
Between them are some who are offering at 57%4c. regular terms 
f. o. b. factory. Not much demand is seen for Maine corn. 
More interest is shown in the probable future price of this 
grade. No figures have been named yet, nor is it likely that 
packers will make prices until next month, though here and 
there a buyer is urging that quotations be made earlier. It is 


PLACE YOUR LEONARD SEED C0 WRITE US TODAY 
CONTRACT PRICES 
79-81 E. KINZIE STREET 
RDER N scciialetian ON SPOT or FUTURE 
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THE TRADE. 


said that the supply is so light that opening prices would be an 
advantage in keeping up interest. 

Peas.—Spot business is wholly of a jobbing character dan 
seems to be limited almost exclusively to lower grades. Few 
fancy are wanted. Sales of standards are reported at 65c. to 
7oc. and some medium goods have gone out at $1.00 to $1.10, 
depending upon quality. The finer grades receive too little 
attention to be priced No interest develops in futures. Pack- 
ers insist that prices must be higher, and buyers say that this is 
all talk and that opening figures will be more advantageous to 
buyers than they were last year. 

Sardines.—It is said that 300,000 cases of domestic sardines 
changed hands at the special prices asked. The time ran out 
at noon last Saturday, and after that orders, which came in a 
perfect flood, were booked subject to buyers’ option. As this 
was written, packers have been asked to extend the time when 
this special price was operative, but, as it is mailed, no reply has 
been received as to whether they will do it or not. The new 
price is 15c. above the special, or $2.90 per case for both three- 
quarter mustards and quarter-oils f. 0. b. Eastport. The speciat 
price was $2.75 per case. The movement far exceeded expect- 
ations rnd indicates that supplies in the hands of dealers are nol 
as liberal as was supposed. 


Salmon.—Not much difference was reported in salmon. 
The market has been fairly steady as quoted, with here and 
there a holder ready to sacrifice a bit to dispose of his stock. 
Red Alaska talls can be bought at $1.27%4, though most holders 
ask $1.30 and some are as high as $1.3234. Other varieties are 
quiet, though increased inquiry will eventually lead to improved 
movement. The heaviest consuming season of the year is snp- 
posed to be approaching, but so far buyers haven’t shown much 
indication that they know it ,is coming. Chinook and sockeye 
are alike scarce and high and demand is limited to actual 
requirements. 

Lobster.—The market is quiet, with sales limited to actual 
requirements. Not:much business is done, partly because of the 
indifference of buyers and partly because prices are too high to 
attract business. 

Shrimp.—For forward delivery sales are moderately active, 
but the market is unsettled owing to the disposition of some 
interests to cut opening prices on the 1909 pack. Spot move- 
ment is limited to requirements. 


Fruits.—A better fealing has developed in California fruits, 
with the exception of cherries. This improvement is due to 
enlarged consuming demand and firmer advices from the Coast. 
Cherries are dull and easy, with practically no business beyond 
filling a few routine orders. 

Peaches.—The market is fairly active in a jobbing way, 
with sales made in small quantities to fill immediate require- 
merts. Prices are held firmly at quotations, though any 
increased demand would lead to an advance on the most wanted 
grades. Southern stock is unchanged and is held steady, pend- 
ing the increased demand, which is expected with the spring. 

Pears.—A fair demand is noted for pears at substantially 
the published quotations. Most holders would probably shade 
prices to obtain liberal orders, but there is no concerted attempt 
to reduce prices for the sake of getting business. 

Apricots.—The market is but poorly supplied and sales are 
made in sufficient quantities to create a firm feeling, though 
without any advance in quotations. Holders are not blessed 
with liberal stocks. 

Pineapple.—The low f. o. b. quotations on Hawaiian stock 
have unsettled the market, and no one knows exactly what the 
result will be. The new figures are: Extra sliced talls, 
$1.20 to $1.75; flats, $1.00; grated, in syrup, $1.30 to $1.50; 
grated gallons, in syrup, $4.75 to $5.00. These figures are 


_f. o. b. San Francisco or Hawaii at buyer’s option. 
HUDSON. 


Chicago Miarket. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE TO ‘‘ THE TRADBE.”’ 


CHICAGO, February 10, 1909. 

The Convention.—The Louisville Convention was a 
‘‘corker’’ and, in fact, ‘‘ the best ever.’’ It was in its attend- 
ance, interest, instructiveness, entertainment, hospitality and 
usefulness to everybody connected with the canned goods busi- 
ness, unsurpassed and probably unequaled by any convention 
pertaining to the industry ever previously held. 

Dried Fruits.—There is rather intimate relationship 
between the canned goods and the dried fruit trade, for even 
the consumption of canned vegetables is influenced by the 
cheapness or dearness of dried fruits. Millions more of pounds 
of dried fruit are consumed when prices are low than when 
prices are high, and here lies one of the causes of the unprece- 
dented inactivity in canned goods this year. Cheap evaporated 
apples, cheap prunes, cheap apricots, cheap peaches, cheap 


_pears, cheap plums and cheap raisins are having their innings. 


Prices ‘are ridiculously low for California dried fruits, some 
articles being only % or even ¥ the price at this time last year. 
Prunes, 50s/60s to gos/r1oos, are to be had at 234c. bases f. o. b. 
California. Thompson’s seedless raisins are to be had at 3%c. 
per lb.; seedless Muscatels at 2c. per lb.; cluster and large 
raisins at about 5c. per lb.; apricots, from 7%c. to 10%c.; 
peaches, from 334c. to 534c. for standard to fancy unpeeled 
halves and pears, from 5c. to 8ic., all f. o. b. shipping point 
in California. These prices are not only very cheap, but they 
are tending lower almost daily. There is a great deal of serv- 
ice of an economical character in dried fruit as food. The old 
story of the man who ate dried apples for breakfast, drank 
water for dinner and swelled for supper will be remembered as 
applicable as a classical illustration of the economy of dried 
fruit as a food. By the way, it is not precisely the thing to 
speak of ‘‘ Dried Fruits;’’ the really cesthetic thing is to speak 
of ‘‘Cured Fruits.’’ I will be more careful in the future. 

Sanitary Cans and Beets.—‘‘ By my sword and buck- 
ler,’’ Ihave raised a row. I have been soundly rated and vigor- 
ously taken to task by a packer of canned goods, because I said 
I had found faded beets and red beets in the same case in Sani- 
tary Cans, inside enameled. He says that I don’t know what I 
am talking about, and eternally mops up the earth with me to 
such an extent that his sentiments are unfit for publication and 
violate all the statutes and ordinances against profanity. The 
trouble with me is that I have gotten negligently into the habit 
of calling every kind of an unsoldered or crimped can a Sanitary 
can, and it is wrong and erroneous to do so. 

I must admit that I have never seen a faded beet cut out of 
an inside enameled can made by the Sanitary Can Co., of Fair- 
port, N. Y., or at their other plants. The beets I saw, which 
were in inside enameled solderless cans and which were faded, 
were not in theircans. The packer of canned beets who has 
invaded my reservation, wearing his eagle feathers and war 
paint, ought to be satisfied with this explanation and apology, 
as it is certainly abject and sincere. 

Canned Peas.—The Wisconsin Pea Canners Company, 
packers of Lakeside Brand of peas, have named prices on their 
1909 pack and they are just exactly the same as their prices for 
1908. Some other packers who made prices earlier will have to 
revise themselves, as the Lakeside prices set the style to a large 
exten out here. 

The General Market.—Distribution is dead dull, and 
brokers, buyers, retailers and jobbers are all becalmed and 
whistling for a breeze. The weather continues unfavorable to 
shipping. WRANGLER. 
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California Market. 


SAN Francisco, CAL., Feb. 8, 1909. 

During the past week there has been a very noticeable 
improvement in the movements of canned goods on the Coast, 
this applying both to goods manufactured here and to goods 
sent here for distribution. There is scarcely a line that is not 
showing an improvement, and in these cases the cause is usually 
traced to either a shortage or to the fact that the line in ques- 
tion is out of season. 
and stormy weather is the rule. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are difficult to procure and this has stimulated the demand for 
canned goods. Canned fish is in especially heavy demand on 
the Coast at the present time, and there is every prospect of a 
still further increase in the consumption of this article. During 
the past five weeks there has been scarcely no fresh fish taken 
off the Coast, and the prices of the fresh article have almost 
doubled in many cases. Not enough fish have come into the 
San Francisco markets to supply the local demand and ship- 
ments to out-of-town customers are very limited in quantity. 
The result is that canned fish is in better demand throughout 
the Coast States than ever before, perhaps, and the local market 
can take care of a large portion of the pack now on hand here. 
If the present shortage of fish in the markets continues, there 
will be a further increase in the demand for the canned article 
when the Lenten season commences. 

When asked about the extent of the pack on hand that is 
still unsold, the Alaska Packers’ Association reports as follows: 
*« The only Alaska red fish that we now have on hand is a lim- 
ited number of cases of the Argo brand, but this cannot last 
long at the rate orders have been coming in of late. This brand 
is one that we usually carry all the year around, as it is our 
introductory brand, but this season we will be sold out before 
the spring demand sets in well. There is still a large quantity 
of pink salmon on hand and we consider this a very fortunate 
thing for the trade in general, for there is no doubt but that this 
fish will have to be used in places in place of Alaska reds. This 
is also a fortunate occurrence for us, for it will enable people to 
4ry this fish where ordinarily they would have no thought of 
doing so, and it is our desire to show that it is not such an infe- 
rior article as many have supposed.”’ 

Milton Getz, of Getz Bros. states that he is satisfied that 
they will not have enough canned salmon on hand to supply 
their regular customers, and is of the opinion that the same 
conditions exist in all of the local jobbing houses. The price of 
Alaska reds has been raised to the trade, but that appears to 
make no difference with the buying. 

The North Alaska Salmon Company has disposed of its 
entire pack and is now making preparations for next season’s 
operations. The bark George Curtis has been purchased by 
this firm and will be fitted out and used in the salmon-carrying 
business next season. 

From the Puget Sound country comes the news of great 
activities there in making preparations for the coming season’s 
pack. F.O. Woodward has just returned from a trip to this 
district, and he states that from the present plans it would seem 
that every cannery in the Northwest would be in operation, 
. taking advantage of the heavy fourth-year run that is expected. 
For the first time in a great many years the entire complement 
of three canneries belonging to the Alaska Packers Association 
will be operated, and it is the intention to put up as large a 
pack as possible. A number of other plants that have not been 


in operation for several years will be in use this season. Sev- 
eral important changes have been made in the management of 
some of the canneries there and some of them have changed 
hands entirely. The firm of Sims & Willey, which has been 


Winter has set in in earnest on the Coast — 


operating one of the J. W. Cook canneries, has been unable to 
make arrangements for a longer lease and the partnership has 
been dissolved. Mr. Sims has leased the Hillsie cannery, near 
Port Townsend, a thoroughly modern plant, while Mr. Willey 
has beme interested in the Friday Harbor Packing Company, a 
concern that was formed a short time ago for the purpose of 
taking over the plant of the Pacific American Fisheries Company 
at Friday Harbor. Two new lines of machinery will be installed 
here and preparations are being made to pack at least 60,000 
cases of fish. 

_ A new cannery to be operated will be one on Cottonwood 
Island that is being fitted up by Carl Sutter and H. Irving Bell. 
This is to be a one-line cannery. 

Now. that the flood waters of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers have subsided, estimates of the damage done can 
be figured with more certainty than they could be a month ago 
and are heavier than had been thought possible at first. Con- 
servative estimates of the damage done to some of the islands are 
as follows: Upper Sherman Island, $1,000,000; Sand Mound Dis- 
trict, $300,000; Venice Island, $500,000; Twitchell Island $750,- 
ooo. In addition to this loss, there have been many thousands of 
acres of land bordering on the rivers submerged, as well as 
dozens of smaller islands. One of the heavy losers on Twitchell 
Island is the Golden Gate Asparagus Company, which had a 
large acreage planted to that vegetable. There is no doubt now 
but that the damage to this crop has been heavy enough to 
cause a dedided lessening in the pack for this season, and prices 
will be affected accordingly. French asparagus is now being 
shipped to the San Francisco market, but it will be some time 
before there will be a surplus on hand for canning purposes, 
especially if the present spell of cool weather continues. Some 
shipments are being made from the Imperial Valley, and this 
section is looked forward to as a likely location for some exten- 
sive canneries, though the quality of the vegetable raised there 
is not equal to the product of the river district. 

Several complaints have reached here of late in regard to 
seizures of California canned goods in the Eastern States. The 
reason for the seizures in every case that has come to notice has 
been the failure of the canner to place the proper weight of fruit 
in the cans. 

The Napa Valley Packing Company has just been awarded 
a verdict for $4,738.50 against the San Francisco Red Cross 
Relief Fund. The action was brought to recover $6,200 fora 
carload of clam juice and canned fruits supplied at the time of 
the San Francisco fire. The relief people claimed that the car 
of goods had never been ordered, and that they used but a part 
of the shipment out of necessity. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby are erecting a condensed milk 
cannery at Loleta, in Humboldt county. 

The Imperial Valley Milk Condensing Company is planning 
to erect a cannery at Brawley, Cal. BERKELEY. 
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Is there any question in your mind as to which is 
the best string bean grader on the market—if so— 
please read these two letters 


Green Bay, Wis., Nov. 27, 1908 ie 
Huntley Manufacturing Company, ‘ Ee 
Silver Creek, N. Y. = 

Gentlemen: 

My attention was called to your letter of November 25th, relative to the line of Bean Machinery you sold us 
last season. Will say it is not our custom to place ourselves on record as favoring any particular machine or apparatus, 
used in our factory, but in this particular instance we can consistently say that we are thoroughly satisfed with every 
machine that you have sold us. 

The Grader is undoubtedly the best machine we have ever seen. We get everything from the rat-tail to the 
largest sizes and we have never experienced any difficulty in getting the true grades. The Cutter works splendidly and 
the Filler is all that we could expect. The capacity of these machines seems to have no limit, as they took all we gave 
them and we fed them pretty fast. : 

It is always a source of pleasure to recommend a machine when we know its thoroughness and especially when it 
does all the work it is guaranteed todo. We have nothing but the highest praise for your machines and thank you for 


the many courtesies and help you have extended to us. Yours truly, 
FEH-MC. GREEN BAY CANNING CO. 


THE 
MONITOR 


THE | 
MONITOR 


Traverse City, Mich., Nov. 16, 1908 
Huntley Manufacturing Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
We note your favor of the 11th instant very carefully and are very much pleased to express to you our unqualified 


appreciation of your string bean grader. We have two of these large machines in operation and are very free to say 
that it makes the very best equipment for grading beans which we have been able to find. We have investigated the 
grading proposition carefully and have yet to find any machines which will show anywhere near as great a percentage 
of perfect work as will this one. We remain, Very truly yours, 
HSK-M 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO. nr” CREEK 


SOUTHERN AGENT 


S.O. RANDALL, 415 Marine Bank Bldg. BALTIMORE,MD. 


THE TRAVERSE CITY CANNING CO. 
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CONVENTION 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL CANNERS' ASSOCIATION, 


LouISVILLE, Ky., 


x. 


Frespruary Isr to 5ru, 1909. 


A Most Hospitable Welcome. Much food for thought in the President’s Address—Invaluable points 


on successful canning—Dr. Wiley endorsed—Better Tin Plate demanded—A record canning 


Machinery Exhibits—Good attendance—Many ladies present—The whole story from beginning 


to end. 


The Second Annual Convention of the National Canners’ 
Association,. the Machinery and Supplies Association and the 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association 
met in Louisville, Ky., on February 1st and adjourned, sine 
die, February 5th, after a most successful and instructive 
session. 

Seldom has a Convention of the most important interests of 
the business men been more carefully prepared, or more com- 
pletely executed than was the meeting of this year. The officers 
of the National Canners’ Association deserve the highest praise 
for the excellent program arranged, for the scheduled addresses 
were by men who stand high in the esteem of the business and 
the country, and their subjects were of absorbing interest and 
material value toevery canner. Never before have such import- 
ant matters been brought before the assembled canners for joint 
action, and not in the history of the business have so many 
subjects of vital interest been crowded into the one program. 
The lecturers chose for their subjects themes that dealt with the 
upbuilding of the industry as a whole, and tended to dissemi- 
nate as common knowledge the secrets by which they—the most 
successful canners of the times—have achieved their triumphs. 
It marked an epoch in the industry when these high-spirited 
gentlemen consented to go upon the platform and inform all 
their fellow-canners concerning the innermost workings of a 
system they had evolved by dint of expensive experience. It 
forms a contrast that is notable even in the wonderful develop- 
ment of American business methods, when the leaders of such 
an industry willingly and eagerly give their experience as a 
guide to their fellow-workers and competitors, for such action 
can only be ascribed to the noble, self-sacrificing spirit of the 
individuals in their desire to uplift the whole business. 

In what other line of business have men laid bare their 
private methods of conducting their business, notable for its 
success, as was done by Mr. Ralph Polk in his address on 
‘* Tomato Canning;’’ by Mr. Stare on ‘* Pea Canning,’’ or by 
Mr. Gibbs in his address on ‘‘ Profits And How to Earn Them.”’ 


This spirit to give out of the fullness of their own, to help 
their fellow-laborers in the same field, was the keynote of the 
meeting. The wholesale grocers lent their share in the kindly 
offerings of experience gained in contact with the consumers; 
the Government, through Dr. Wiley, contributed no small 
share through its experiments upon tin plates, in which it 
showed its willingness to help to a solution this vexing question, 
All interests worked along the same lines of advancement of the . 
whole industry, for the benefit of the mass rather than of the 
individual. What a contrast this forms to the early methods of 
secrecy about the cannery, the locked door and hidden methods. 

If there was one disappointing feature about the whole 
meeting as regards benefits to the canners, it is found in the 
poor condition of the hall in which these addresses were deliv- 
ered, as it was not in the least adapted te such purposes; in 
fact, was never intended for such. The meetings were held in 
the gymnasium of the Armory, a hall utterly without acoustic 
properties; in fact, it was built with the design of suppressing 
sounds, and as a consequence it was hard on the speakers, and 
difficult for the audience to properly hear and understand. 
Fortunately, this defect can be overcome, as it is, by the publi- 
cation of the entire proceedings, word for word, as they are here 
given; but it detracted much from the effect the addresses would 
have had on the assembled canners. Whether or not the ad- 
dresses were so thorough and covered the ground so completely 
as to leave nothing to be added, and we are inclined to think so, 
it will be noted there was no debating indulged in on the part 
of the canners and no answering arguments. But the reader 
can here digest at his liberty all that transpired at the great 
Louisville Convention. 

The Machinery and Supplies Association outdid themselves 
in their lavish and extensive display, and this will be realized 
when it is known there were 93 separate exhibitors. Elsewhere 
this is described in detail, but here, too, the thanks of all can- 
ners are due, for these men well held up the honor of the great 
canning industry. 
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THE CONVENTION OPENS. 


Tuesday, A. M., February Ist, 1909. 


Large Attendance Present to Greet the Mayor—Canners from 
Every Section—Many Brokers and Machinery Men. 


Convention was called to order by Mr. F. W. Keisker, President 
Louisville Commercial Club, at 11 o’clock A. M., who said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—As President of the Louisville Commer- 
cial Club, I have the honor, and it is my privilege to call to order this 
Second Annual Convention of the National Canners Association and 
Allied Industries. 


F. W. KEISKER. 


I have the pleasure of introducing to you as the first speaker this 
morning a gentleman who, as a wholesale grocer in our city, is no 
doubt very well acquainted with and known to a great many of you 
and, I take it, is likely a purchaser of large quantities of your products. 
Besides this, however, the gentleman whom I will introduce occupies 
the first place in our city and will now extend to you the welcome 
upon the part of the City of Louisville, His Honor, James F. Grinstead, 
Mayor of Louisville, Ky. (Applause.) 


MAYOR JAMES F. GRINSTEAD’S WELCOME. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the National Canners’ Association, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—It affords me very great pleasure to extend to 
all of you a hearty welcome to the hospitality of the City of Louisville. 

Louisville, situated as she is, only a short distance from the center 
of population of the United States, thinks that she is something of a 
city and has the distinction of being the largest city of the same popu- 
lation in the United States. 

It affords me, on behalf of the distributors of your product, gen- 
tlemen, and on behalf of the consumers of your product, to extend to 
you a hearty welcome to our city, and to wish that you may have a 
profitable session and that you will enjoy your visit to the City of 
Louisville. 

I understand that some of our hotels are crowded and, as the 
Mayor of the city, I have only two places to offer you, and I will offer 
these to you if you get in dire distress—they are, the Home of the .ged 
and Infirm, or the Alms House, and our Police Station, all of which are 
right nice places, and if you have to, we will take care of you there; 
but we sincerely hope and believe we will not have to do that as long 
as you behave yourselves and that, I know, you will do. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, some of you have never been to our 
fair city. I hope while you are bere you will look around and see what 
we have here and we would like to have you here, if you will stay with 
us. We would like to have some of your great canning industries lo- 
cate with us. We have a very fertile country—a country in which we 
grow a great amount of all sorts of products. I will say, if you don’t 
know it, that you are in Jefferson county, Kentucky,—a county that 
grows more Irish potatoes than any other county in the United States. 
There is around about us a fertile country, a splendid agricultural 
country, suitable for the growth of all sorts of vegetables and of 
fruits, too. We have the great Ohio River here and we have the rail- 
roads that furnish ample transportation facilities, and we would be 
glad to have some of your large canning establishments come and lo- 
cate with us. We will do you good and you will do us good. Louis- 
ville is growing—growing rapidiy, and we want all good people to come 
in and participate in our wonderful growth and prosperity. 

Now, this is a great privilege that we American people have, and 
I am sure that there is no people under the sun who enjoys these occa- 
sions more than we do, of going from one city to another to hold a 
gathering of this kind, and wherever we go we are in America and 
the American spirit pervades everything. The old flag floats anywhere 
po go, and we all feel that we are one people and glad to see each 
other. 


Now, on behalf of the City of Louisville, allow me again to extend 
to you a very cordial greeting and to sincerely wish that your stay 
among us will be pleasant and that your recollection of us, when you 
go back home, will be of the very pleasantest kind. (Applause.) 

Mr. Keisker—Ladies and gentlemen, I now have the honor of in- 
troducing to you Mr. Henry Burden, President of the Cazenovia Can- 
ning Company, who will respond to the address of welcome of Mayor 
Grinstead. 


MR. BURDEN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—On behalf of the officers of 
the National Canners Association, I esteem it a great privilege to be 
permitted to thank you very heartily and sincerely for your very kind 
and hearty welcome to the City of Louisville. 

I think that the widespread and well-deserved reputation of your 
state and your city for unbounded hospitality, which I think it enjoys 
throughout the whole United States, would make every member of 
this association particularly anxious to attend this convention, even 
if they never attended another one. I think since our arrival here 
we have all appreciated what has been done to render this convention 
a successful one. 

The growth of this organization, since it was started in Buffalo 
some two years ago, has been very rapid and the requirements that 
now exist for caring for the large body of members that go to these 
conventions is a very large one, and the requirements for proper ho- 
tels, proper transportation, and many other things are to be consid- 
ered. All this falls on the shoulders of the executive committee of the 
Association, as well as the reception committee of whatever city, may 
be selected as the convention city. Now, with all these matters in 
view, I think the citizens of Louisville ought to be congratulated that 
they have a city eminently fitted to meet all these requirements. One 
of the most particular things that attracts people at this season of the 
year is an opportunity to escape the rigors of a Northern climate, and 
I am quite certain that more than a few here were strongly drawn to- 
wards this city by the attractions of a possibly warmer atmosphere 
than they left at home. We understand that this temporarily derange- 
ment of the atmosphere is but temporary but that it makes it none the 
less attractive, because the warm welcome they have received has made 
up for the lack of warmth in the atmsophere. 

I think we all will find that this is one of the pleasantest conven- 
tions that we have ever attended. There will no doubt be a very large 
attendance, as is evidenced by the registration that has thus far taken 
place. I am sure that our only wish is that the people of the City of 
Louisville may recall with as pleasant recollection the advent here of 
the National Canners Association as the National Canners Associa- 
tion will recall the pleasure the visit they have made to the City of 
Louisville. (Applause.) 


MR KEISKER WELCOMES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Thznking Mr. Burden for his very kind 
expressions of his experiences in our midst so far, I want, on behalf 
of the Commercial Club and all of the other commercial organizations 
of the City of Louisville, the Board of Trade, the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the Retail Merchants’ Association, to emphasize 
the words of welcome expressed to you by His Honor, Mayor Grinstead. 
We are, ladies and gentlemen, particularly pleased to have you with us 
just at this time, because, as you remember, about a year ago, when 
we sent a committee to Cincinnati to extend to you our invitation, it 
was decided that you could not come to Louisville this year. Our com- 
mittee graciously accepted the situation and made a bid and an ear- 
nest request and an earnest plea for your convention next year. As 
the gentlemen of the committee well know, and others of the associa- 
tion no doubt also,,the developments of the next few weeks at that 
time brought about quite a change in the condition of affairs, and I 
can assure you that it was with a sense of the keenest delight and 
satisfaction that our committee learned of the arrival here of your 
committee looking over the conditions to ascertain whether the con- 
veniences for holding your convention here were as our invitation 
committee at Cincinnati had represented to you gentlemen. We were 
much pleased after your committee had made this investigation, and 
when we met them, to learn from them and to have had it repeated 
since then frequently, that the representations of our committee in ex- 
tending the invitation were not only fully met, but were even exceeded. 
Now, having missed getting the convention in the first place, you can 
realize that it is a source of much greater satisfaction to us to have you 
with us now than if we had known you were coming right from the 
start. 

We are especially thankful and appreciative of the fact that so 
many ladies accompany the gentlemen who attend the canners’ con- 
ventions. (Applause.) It is a somewhat unusual condition, I think, 
because as a rule, when men go away, as they claim, on missions and 
errands of business, they prefer to leave their wives at home. That 
this condition does not prevail in the Canners Association is, at this 
time, a source of much pleasure to us. 

As Kentuckians, it shall be our first duty, of course, to look after 
the comfort and pleasure of our lady guests. We all know that it is 
one of the most delightful of human experiences to feel that we are the 
cordially welcomed guests of an appreciative host, but every true 
Kentuckian, I want to assure you, takes an even greater delight in 
taking the part of host, and very especially when there are ladies 
among the guests. (Applause.) 

As I said before, your meeting here this year is somewhat, I take 
it, accidental, and it is a very lucky accident for us to have you here 
with us. However, we have extended our invitation to you for next 
year, and I want to state right now that that invitation still holds 
good. 

Notwithstanding you are here unexpectedly we have made an effort 
to provide for your entertainment. Now, with your permission on 
behalf of the local entertainment committee, I want to make a few 
announcements—Tonight, shortly after 8:30, there will be a reception 
in the parlors of the Galt House and following that there will be an 
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entertainment in the large hall just opposite the parlor, and to this 
all the ladies and gentlemen are very cordially invited. An Auxiliary 
Ladies’ Committee has been appointed by the reception committee, and 
that committee is composed of our better halves—the wives, principally, 
of the members of the reception committee. These ladies will be on 
hand to make the personal acquaintance of all of our lady guests and 
look after their particular pleasure and comfort. 

After the entertainment, the ladies, with the members of our 
reception committee, will be requested to adjourn across the hall where 
refreshments will be served to them, and they can spend a pleasant 
half hour in becoming better acquainted with the ladies of the local 
committee, and during that time the gentlemen will have a smoker in 
the hall in which the entertainment has taken place. 

On tomorrow, Wednesday, afternoon there will be a theatre party 
for the ladies at the Mary Anderson Theatre and all of the visiting 
ladies are requested to meet the ladies of the local reception committee 
in the parlors of the Seelbach Hotel promptly at 1:30 o’clock. The local 
reception committee will take charge of the ladies and entertain them 
at the theatre, and after the performance the ladies will be escorted 
back to the Seelbach Hotel where refreshments will be served. 

Now, Mr. Burden has commented upon our peculiar weather condi- 
tions at the present time, but, the weather permitting, on Thursday 
afternoon an automobile ride will be arranged for by the local com- 
mittee for the ladies. 

You will notice, that most of these features are for the ladies, but 
while that is going on, the gentlemen are supposed to be attending 
to business. 

Now, while this program will be carried out, it is the earnest 
desire and wish of every member of the local entertainment committee 
to get personally acquainted with every member in attendance upon 
the Canners Convention and if that plan is carried out, and we assist 
one another by laying aside unreasonable conventionalities, we will 
have a good time and enjoy ourselves more thoroughly. 

I now have the honor of presenting to you the next speaker, who 
needs no introduction to a Canners Convention; by reputation the 
sweetest singer and we all, who do not know it of our own experience 
hope to get that experience so that we will be able to testify to it 
before the gentleman leaves Louisville. By occupation, he is President 
of the Hoopeston Canning Company; by fate, now Mayor of Hoopeston, 
Illinois, and very likely to be a Mayor again, at double the salary he 
is at present receiving. By choice of his many friends over whose 
deliberation at this convention he will now preside, I have now the 
honor of introducing to you the President of the National Canners 
Association, Mr. Charles S. Crary. 


PRESIDENT CRARY BEGINS BUSINESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: My voice is hardly equal 
to the occasion on one line, (I am not going to sing). If I speak too 
loud, I wish you would call me down. I am a little strong in voice 
this morning. I will plead guilty to a few of the indictments that 
have been handed me by the President of the Logal Association. Some 
of them more or less bring me distinction. At a recent gathering 
where there were a few of the friends who knew me best, I was intro- 
duced as the Mayor of Hoopeston, and my salary was announced and, 
having g6ne out as public information, I do not object to saying that 
it was fifty cents a year. (Laughter.) Mr. W. J. Calhoun, of Chicago, 
who made the introductory remarks, was pleased to say that Hoopeston, 
at any rate, had the distinction of being the only city in the State of 
Illinois which paid its Mayor all he was worth. (Laughter.) 


CHAS. S. CRARY, 
PRESIDENT. 


I am not sure that Louisville, Kentucky, could say as much. You 
have a Mayor here who is certainly a booster and he dwells upon the 
strong points of Louisville. One of the many things that interested me 
particularly was his statement that Louisville is the largest city for its 
population in the United States. (Laughter.) The only way that I 


can figure it out is that everybody is so swelled up on himself that 
it makes the town unusually large. (Laughter.) I think they have 
good reason to be. Another thing that interested me, and I think it 
will interest the machinery men, particularly—I do not know that the 
canners are particularly interested in any over production of alcoholic 
products, but the machinery men and brokers are. That was, the pro- 
duction of potatoes in Jefferson county. We can all understand now, 
why that has been so encouraged and why they have done so much to 
make that one of the products of this county, because of the recent 
discoveries of the properties of the potato as a producer of alcohol. 
They will drop the corn business just as soon as they find out how 
much is to be gained by using the potato to make alcohol. 

I had not intended to say anything but what is here written down, 
but I can’t help saying that the hospitality of Kentucky seems to revert 
back a long ways—back to the time when the Indians welcomed us 
with the tomakawk and the dog stew. From my observation, during 
the forty-eight hours I have been here, I think it is a mistaken idea 
that the Indians have all been driven back to the reservation; I think 
some are here yet. (Laughter.) They are good Indians though; they 
do not have to be dead in this town to be good Indians. 

The frequent reference to the entertainments being offered to the 
ladies leads me to think that the President of the Local Committee 
does not seem to understand what the reason for their presence is. 
After listening to the numerous entertainments to be offered to the 
ladies, I think he will conclude that the reason that the ladies are 
always here and are always following the canners about is that the 
canners are good things and the ladies know a good thing when 
they see it. 

I want to thank the members who came in this morning and 
assisted us greatly with their patience in the congested registration 
we had down stairs. We felt that we had provided ample facilities 
down there, and while the Secretary says he was taking care of them 
at the rate of thirty a minute, which is pretty fast, unless they were 
long minutes, I want to thank you for putting up with the affair as you 
found it. There were quite a number of new memberships registered 
down there, but I hope there will be more before we leave this week. 


PRESIDENT CRARY’S ADDRESS. 


On this second anniversary of the birth of the National Canners 
Association there is not much to report in the matter of distinct ac- 
complishment, but a great deal to hope for in the way of possibilities. 

The administration has striven hard to create that interest in the af- 
fairs of the National Canners Association that would make for the ac- 
complishment of real good to the canned goods industry, and the multi- 
tude of reasons for the existence of an association of this kind are so 
manifest as to place the question beyond discussion. 

It must seem clear to everyone of you that in the accomplishment 
of any important purpose and in the pursuit of important projects, it 
is first necessary to secure individual service to perform those details 
so essential to the success of any given work. The Secretary which 
this association has been so fortunate to enlist in its service is a man 
who is eminently qualified both by ability and experience to carry 
out in detail the purposes of the association. His services since our 
organization has been of a kind that inspires the complete confidence 
of those to whom it falls the duty to intrust him with responsibilities. 

One of the apparent special functions of the association is conceded 
to be the establishment of a bureau of statistics and this work has 
been accomplished the past year in a measure far beyond the most 
sanguine hopes of our most enthusiastic members. 


Statistics. 


The group of statistics compiled and presented to the members, 
covering last season’s pack of the three principal lines of vegetables 
(corn, peas and tomatoes), is considered by all who are conversant 
with the situation to be the most authentic compilation ever accom- 
plished. This work would have been impossible except for the loyal 
support of The American Grocer, The Canner and Dried Fruit Packer, 
both of which publications have in the past directed their efforts 
along the same line, and in addition to the valuable service received 
from the data which they furnished, the efforts of this organization 
were largely augmented by the constant and loyal support of The 
Trade, The New York Commercial, and, in fact, all of the trade papers. 

This shows that these trade papers which are so easily in touch 
with the needs of the canning industry, hold themselves in readiness 
at all times to support in every possible way all work that is directed 
along lines that will help organization which they know is a benefit 
to the industry. This establishment of a Bureau of Statistics in our 
organization work is only a step, and only one of the many things 
that may yet be accomplished. 


Pure Food Laws. 


Those of you who take the pains to keep posted are aware of the 
unjust attacks that have been made, partly through ignorance and 
partly through motive, against the canned goods industry the last few 
years. This winter no less than forty-two State Legislatures are hold- 
ing sessions, and a great many of them are acting on what they call 
“pure food legislation,” and in the main entirely without that technical 
knowledge in regard to the packing of canned goods that is so essen- 
tial to the enactment of fair and consistent pure food laws. 

The necessity for identical uniformity between National and State 
pure food laws is apparent to all of us, and disclaiming any disposition 
to offer a public indictment of that small percentage of legislators who 
hold themselves in readiness to act on questions of this kind because 
pure food legislation has come to be sort of a fad, it does seem that 
there is much technical legislation attempted and really enacted along 
this line that seems to serve no other purpose than to impress the pub- 
lice with the fact that the legislators are the self-constituted saviors that 
are to stand between the public and an imaginary horde of unscrupu- 
lous packers whom these lawmakers would have the public believe are 
determined to manufacture and sell impure products. 
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They evidently do not know, or else refuse to believe, that it is 
just as cheap, just as easy, and a good deal more satisfactory and profit- 
able to manufacture pure and high grade products and the packers 
are doing their best to accomplish this very thing. 

The packing of canned goods is an advanced step in economics and 
brings to the people the advantage of an excellent preservation of 
fresh goods in all seasons. By this method we are enabled to provide 
ourselves in seasons of plenty against those of insufficient supply that 
are almost sure to follow. The public has been prejudiced in the past 
by the attacks of self styled food experts, and while yet congratulating 
ourselves within the past year of having gotten rid of a good deal of 
this wholesale condemnation, we occasionally find the publication of 
an article such as appeared in a recent print of a New York Sunday 
paper which carried the following caption in heavily leaded type: 

“88 PER CENT. CANNED GOODS ARE POISONED.” “The edict 
will soon go forth against the further use of benzoate of soda as a 
preservative. This drug is the most favored of preservatives and is 
used in virtually everything that is canned or preserved. It is 
particularly conspicuous in pickles, catsups, and canned fruit, but it 
appears also in canned vegetables and about 80 per cent. of the other 
factory made foods.” 

Such a wholesale indictment of the canned goods industry should 
not go unnoticed and when we know that articles of this kind have as 
a basis for their publication the public utterances of men who are 
prominently identified with State and National pure food legislation, 
it is time that this association and its allies interest themselves in the 
sayings of these people and do something to brand these falsehoods 
with the proper name. 

The National Wholesale Grocers Association have a splendid organ- 
ization, and back it with enough money to carry out its purposes. 
They pay for the ability with which to accomplish the things they 
want done, and they are knocking at the door of the Canners Asso- 
ciation asking for an opportunity to help us do so many of the things 
that are essential to the success of the canning industry. They are 
not doing this from philanthropic motives but because they appreciate 
the importance of this industry and that it has become an enormous 
factor in the volume of goods which they distribute. 

A few years ago there was an effort made to establish a pure 
food bureau which the canners in the country were invited to join 
and participate in the benefits that might accrue from the exploitation 
of a pure food trade mark or brand which would identify the products 
of the members of that bureau, and which, when properly exploited 
and advertised, many of us felt would have done much to offset the 
adverse criticism which was then being and has ever since been so 
persistently offered the public. The time is too short to go into this 
matter further and it will be handled specifically later in this conven- 
tion, but it seems that it ought to be made a part of the work of this 
association in the future. 


Better Tin Plates. 


Another thing that would seem to interest us on this very line 
and do much for the betterment of conditions, especially in the packing 
of fruits and vegetables that contain much acid, is a movement for 
better tin plates. The makers of packers cans are .very naturally 
wholly imiifferent to the kind of plates that are used and I have no 
doubt will be glad to furnish the packer with black plates if he pre- 
ferred them, or, on the other hand, for the difference in price would 
be glad to give him plates coated as heavily with tin as he might want. 

It seems a little unfortunate that when the National Pure Food 
Law was adjusting itself to its final place, that we could not have 

_had some ruling specifying a heavier tinned plate than that which is 
now being used as the standard for packers cans. Without going into 
the reasons which prevented this action at the time, I believe that 
now, with the proper endorsement of this convention, a resolution 
asking the Department of Agriculture to give us a ruling requiring 
the can makers to use heavier coated plates in the manufacture of 
packers cans would not be without effect. 

The-contention will be made that heavier plates means greater 
cost for cans and a consequent reduction in the packers profit. Let 
us not be blinded to the true situation on this. Take the tariff off of 
tin plate and this will save you approximately $2.50 per thousand on 
No: 2 cans and $4.00 per thousand on No. 3 cans, and you can then 
have your plates better coated and leave you a handsome profit in 
the operation besides. 

The tin plate mills of this country have been producing, and will 
continue to produce plates cheaper than any country in the world. 
Ours is the industry that furnishes them with the bulk of their busi- 
ness. Is there any reason why the canning industry which employs 
vastly more labor and which is manifestly and logically of vastly more 
importance than any subsidiary interest which it supports, should pay 
tribute of millions of dollars in addition to regular manufacturing prof- 
its on this line of supplies? 

We are to have this particular matter handled as a specialty at a 
later date on the program during this convention, and I sincerely hope 
that those interested will be present when Mr. Sears presents his paper 
on this subject, so that we may have a thorough and intelligent dis- 
cussion of it. 

If any of you think that there is any lack of reasons for a Na- 
tional Canners Association and that there is any limit what might 
be accomplished through thorough organization, I would like to have 
you spend a day with me and go through some of the correspondence 
that comes up along the lines of suggestive work and effort, and a 
gréat deal of it from those who are not members of the association, 
but'who find time to suggest what the association ought to do. 


Cash Discounts. 


I am going to touch upon one or two of these subjects. The first 
probably would not be especially popular with our wholesale grocer 
friends, and that is the question of cash discount. The packer pays 
cash for his cans and raw material. Is there any good reason why he 
should not, and could not just as well sell his goods for net cash? 


When the industry was in its early stages and it was necessary for the 
manufacturer of canned goods to seek the distribution of an article 
about the merits of which the consumer knew nothing, then there 
would seem to have been sufficient reason to allow the terms of sixty 
days to the jobber so he might in turn have an opportunity to distrib- 
ute them through his retailer to the consumer, and know whether or 
not the goods were standing the test of time. The experimental stage 
is now past and it would seem that there is no good argument for ex- 
acting a discount of 1% per cent. any more than there would be in 
asking for a discount of 5 or 10 per cent. Let the terms be net cash 
on delivery whether that delivery be f. 0. b. factory or f. 0. b. buyers’ 
city. 


Unjust Rejections. 


There are other practices of the trade that certainly need correc- 
tion and as no rules could be made to apply governing some of these 
matters, it is quite probable that a good strong light of publicity 
thrown on would do much to correct them. 

I have in mind a case of a jobber buying a certain quantity of a 
standard article of canned vegetable with the usual guarantee and 
terms, and then later with the consent of the seller the clause 
“subject to buyer’s approval of samples when packed,’ was added to 
the contract. Samples of the goods were submitted and while ad- 
mittedly good standard and meeting the guarantee of quality in every 
way, the buyer rejected the goods and when pressed claimed that he 
had only exercised his rights in the matter, which were that he could 
approve or not approve the samples submitted. 

The seller having packed the goods of a quality fully equal to the 
demands of the contract naturally felt that there could be no just 
reason for the refusal on the buyer’s part to take them. Then comes 
the remarkable statement of this buyer to the effect that for many 
years it has been his practice to place as many as three or four orders 
with different packers at the same time, when he knew the quantity cov- 
ered by one order was all he would need—making all orders subject to 
approval of samples and then give the business to the best man. In 
case of a declining market it would clearly be “exercising his rights,” 
as he called it, in rejecting all. 

This is a wicked practice and the packers and wholesale grocers 
ought to do all they can to discountenance it. 

No packer should make such a stipulation in his contract that 
will allow the buyer to reject the goods on his own motion and 
without valid reason. 

It means that the buyer has a “call” on your goods if the price 
goes up and if the prices decline they are yours. In years of heavy 
production the rejections from this practice would add materially to 
the load the market would have to carry. 

Disagreement as to what constitutes standards in quality has often 
occasioned troublesome annoyances and losses to the trade. It has 
been suggested that it might be possible to establish a fixed grade of 
quality, but after all, the standard of quality is much like the contract 
a and is one in which the personality of the packer enters 
argely. 

The wholesale grocer has established his relations and placed his 
business with a certain packer whom he feels can produce and deliver 
products of a very satisfactory quality, and while. he buys from that 
packer various quantities of so-called standard goods, there are neither 
rulings nor specifications by which these standards are established. 
We talk about standard western corn and standard eastern corn, 
standard Indiana tomatoes, Baltimore standards, etc., while as a matter 
of fact, there are no established standards, and the exigency of the 
occasion and season have very much to do with the acceptance or re- 
jection of the goods when delivery is tendered. 

Indeed, I have positive knowledge of one instance where a western 
jobber on a declining market rejected a particular lot of corn which 
had been sold to him as standard on the complaint that the quality was 
too good. His explanation was that to put corn of that quality out 
under his standard label would embarrass him in future business, be- 
cause his trade would naturally expect the future quality of the goods 
to be up to the new high standard established. 

While the National Canners Association has no direct relation to 
the Canners Exchange, it is through the close business and social 
affiliations of the National Canners Association that the growth and 
development of this most excellent plan of inter-insurance has been 
made possible. The growth of the Inter-insurance at the Canners 
Exchange has been steady and substantial and there is no better in- 
surance offered and none so cheap, because all profits are returned to 
the subscribers who are the insured. 

The matter of providing an arbitration committee has been dis- 
cussed volubly and the necessity for such a committee is argued because 
of the frequent disputes between buyer and seller as to what consti- 
tutes standards. Some of the State associations, notably Ohio and 
Indiana, have taken definite steps in the establishment of standards 
on corn and tomatoes, and while there is a diversion of opinion as 
to the practicability of such work by the National Canners Association, 
it is certainly apparent that all efforts along the line of elimination of 
differences between buyer and seller are good and should be encouraged. 


In Union There is Strength. 


It is only through organized effort that we can work for the ad- 
vanced interests of the canning industry. The business seems prac- 
tically at a standstill and instead of an increased consumption of 
canned goods for the past few years, we are, indeed, confronted with 
the question of keeping our trade up to its past proportions. This is 
not as it should be. Practically all other industrial lines look forward 
logically to an increasing volume of business, consistent with the 
steadily increasing population and wealth of the country. We might 
as well face the issue as we find it and unless we can reinstate ourselves 
in the confidence of the consuming public and convince them that our 
goods are what the label says they are, we may not look for a healthy 
revival of business and for that deserved prosperity to which such a 
commendable and deservedly successful business is entitled, 
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Packers of canned vegetables and fruits are really great public 
benefactors and they provide the consumer with those delicacies out 
of season and make possible the enjoyment in years of scant supply 
of all the essential elements of the garden from the preceding season 
of plenty. 

The public knows this, but through the instrumentality of the ruth- 
less hand of ignorance and the desire of misguided minds to seek news- 
paper notoriety they have put all canned goods into one class and 
that’s the bad class and it remains for you alone to reinstate yourselves 
in public favor. This can be done by your steady adherence to the 
packing of quality, honest labeling and then active and well organized 
publicity. 

Mr. Charles S. Crary—Ladies and gentlemen, the real chairman of 
the occasion having given up his job, it is my pleasure now to introduce 
Mr. Edward M. Lang, Jr., of Portland, President of the Machinery and 
Supplies Association. 


PRESIDENT LANG’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—When making up the Con- 
vention Program, Secretary Gorrell wrote me that he had discovered 
the startling fact that someone was “DOZING AT THE SWITCH”; 
and that the Eastern Delegates Special Train over the Baltimore & 
Ohio, as first announced, was scheduled to arrive at Union Station, 
Louisville, at the very moment when the President of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association was expected to hold these dele- 
gates spellbound from this platform; but it seems that the Secretary 
flagged the train before it reached the fatal switch. 

I have always held a very high opinion of the Secretary’s good 
intentions, but I think he would have added greatly to his popularity 
in this instance, if that particular item of the program relating to my 
address had been scheduled to take place before the arrival of any of 
the Convention trains—SPECIALS—PARTIAL SPECIALS—or—UN- 
OFFICIAL SPECIALS—and thus spared you this painful experience. 
However, I think it is generally conceded that the National Canners 
Association, like “PROMOTERS WHO PROMOTE’—‘WANT WHAT 
THEY WANT WHEN THEY WANT IT,” IF THEY DON’T ALWAYS 
GET WHAT THEY EXPECT TO GET WHEN THEY GET IT, and 
as they have expected me to make a noise like a “PROMOTER” this 
morning I will endeavor to vent the can. 

The history of the introduction of machinery is almost as familiar 
as the various popular brands of PURE FOOD IN TIN CANS. It is 
certain that the use of tools was the first step out of barbarism; that 
with their help a very high degree of civilization was attained—(IN- 
CLUDING THE LOST ART OF PRODUCING HEAVILY COATED TIN 
PLATE)—long before machinery reached that predominant position 
which is the distinctive note of modern society. While tools were a 
chief cause of social progress, they did not influence the condition of 
the various classes. Machinery, on the other hand, has extended its 
effects over the distribution of power and of the returns of production 
between the different classes of producers. 


E. M. LANG, JR., 
EX-PRESIDENT. 


The efficacy and extensive use of machinery are due to the adapta- 
tion of abundant sources of power, such as STEAM, ELECTRICITY, 
GAS, WATER, etc., and I must not fail to mention the POWER OF 
THE TRUSTS. In view of such tremendous auxiliary forces, thus 
co-operating with man, what wonder that his mastery over nature has 
become so marvelous. 

There is no doubt that the machine has rendered production more 
rapid and more abundant, hence cheaper, and while it does not always 
give personal character, delicaté finish, or the artistic stamp to its 
labor, it has an infinite force, an incomparable rapidity and a pre- 
cision that the human eye and hand rarely attain. 

The improvement of machinery and the growing power of indus- 
trial establishments have diminished the price of goods, and this is 
one of the most laudable forward movements of the times. The labor- 
ing classes do not always share this optimism, but often reproach the 
machine as an enemy to their best interests; yet the reduction in the 
price of goods is advantageous to wage earners as consumers, as well 


as to others. It is almost a paradox and still a truth, that machines 
bring about a much larger empioyment and improvement, not only be- 
cause they increase production, but because they open up new enter- 
prises, thus multiplying the chances of employment, and incidentally 
the consumption of products. 

There are more patents applied for and granted in this country 
than in any other; while these patents are not all for inventions which 
originated in the United States, it shows the demand and tendency of 
the times toward mechanical processes, as well as the progressive 
spirit of many minds. The “heroic theory” of invention, that an idea 
flashing from the brain of a single genius effects immediate revolution 
in a trade, is often dispelled by a knowledge of its actual history. Most 
inventions are not the product of the effort or ability of one mind, but 
the accumulation of successive discoveries, and in many cases the supe- 
rior survivor of many similar attempts. Necessity may be the mother of 
invention, but often the pressure of industrial circumstances directs 
the intelligence of many minds towards the mastery of some single 
achievement, or central point of difficulty, and the common knowledge 
of the age induces many to reach similar solutions. That solution, 
however, which is the best adapted to the conditions grasps the “fore- 
lock of happy chance” and comes out victorious. 

The importance of machinery to the Canning Industry is too well 
known to require extended comment at a meeting of this kind. Every 
Canner is alive to the fact that the day has arrived when machines are 
no longer optional; they are compulsory. The better informed hasten 
to adopt them in order to make more profit; the tardy ones are forced 
to employ them in order to remain in business. No doubt it may be 
disagreeable at times for a man to have a large amount of money in- 
vested in his plant, and it is painful at the end of a few years to see 
this machinery out of date and the capital sacrificed, but if this ma- 
chinery is out of date it is because better results are obtained with 
improved machinery, and a necessity of change is proof of rapid 
progress. 

A cautious manufacturer calculates among his general costs of 
manufacture the usage of a machine for a brief period, and if he has 
calculated properly he does not worry about a machine being placed in 
the “scrap” pile. It has served its day and generation. Neither does 
the progressive manufacturer hesitate to abandon machinery which he 
has already installed at a considerable expense, when he is convinced of 
the superiority of a new process for accomplishing quicker or more 
satisfactory results. His trained judgment makes it clear to him that 
the advantages of reduced cost and improved output will, in a short 
time, more than compensate the additional investment. 

Here as we rally together under one roof today, an opportunity is 
afforded every CANNER to investigate and select the most up-to-date 
ideas, methods, processes and principles, pertaining to the art of “CAN- 
NING.” This is one of the chief objects of these gatherings which at 
the same time cement our allied interests together into one great com- 
mon cause—a fact as well known to every CANNER from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, as KENTUCKY’S HOSPITALITY. 

Mr. Crary—Ladies and Gentlemen, we consider the brokerage end 
of this business as the bond that unites the jobber and the packer, and 
just as essential as the machinery end. The broker works rather in 
the capacity of a hinge, you know, it keeps the door from falling down 
and keeps the door working smoothly. As the head of that organiza- 
tion, I have the honor to introduce Mr. Walter A. Frost, of Chicago. 
(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT FROST, OF THE BROKERS ASSOCIATION. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very glad indeed to hear the President 
of the National Canners Association speak of the brokerage fraternity 
in the way he has, though many of you will agree with me that it isn’t 
so many years since the broker was considered rather a fifth wheel. 
He had to be supported, and it was easier to support him by paying 
him a brokerage than keeping him on the county poor farm. Having 
tried to make ourselves so useful since that time, we feel that we are 
justified in occupying the position which the President has so kindly 
given us. I want to thank the people of Louisville, through their com- 
mittee, for their very hospitable invitation and the way in which they 
have seconded that invitation. Every few minutes we get a new sur- 
prise from the President of the Commercial Club or his able secretary 
and I have been wondering all morning, when we got away from here, 
anything will be left in Louisville. 

Ever since the first joint convention of the various Canners Con- 
ventions of the country, the interest in these meetings has been steadily 
increasing, and it would be almost impossible to estimate the value of 
these gatherings to the canned goods interests. Any move that tends 
to bring the people engaged in any industry together for the free inter- 
change of ideas and putting before them in concrete form information 
as to the methods of business conduct must be of the greatest value to 
that industry. In addition to that, the Canners Conventions have had 
put before them all the new mechanical appliances which have been 
demonstrated in a practical way, enabling them to keep up with the 
new machinery and new methods at comparatively small cost of time 
or money. The conventions of yesterday has been built up into the con- 
vention of today only by the persistent hard work of a comparatively 
few men. These men are to be congratulated upon the success of their 
efforts. The engine has been built, but it needs the power to render 
it effective. The value of organized effort is so apparent to every one 
that it is hardly worth while to comment on it. By organized efforts 
we mean the earnest, honest, united co-operation of every one engaged 
in the industry represented by the organization. And it is only in this 
way that definite results can be,obtained. The National Canners Asso- 
ciation—and what I say of it applies to the other associations in a 
greater or less degree—has been put on its present basis by the careful 
thought and consistent work of its officers. They have brought it up 
to its present basis but to obtain the results necessary to benefit every 
canner in the country they need and must have the co-operation of 
every one of you. I do not mean that they must have only the moral 
assistance, they must have the financial assistance. The benefits that 
will result from such financial assistance have been demonstrated by 
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the success has has crowned the efforts of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association. Your ofticers are equally as efficient and if given 
the proper support they will show you equally substantial benefit, as 
has been done in the case of the wholesale Grocers Association. While 
it is perhaps the youngest of any interested in the canned goods busi- 
ness it is yet the best equipped. It has the almost united moral and 


W. A. FROST, 


very liberal financial support of its members. This has enabled the 
officers to bring pressure to bear and to bring about results that were 
desired by the organization. In all matters pertaining to the market- 
ing of canned goods that need adjusting, and there are many, I believe 
it is the intention of the jobbing grocer to be perfectly fair, and 
naturally he looks at the question from his own standpoint and he is, 
at times, inclined to ask concessions that are not fair to the canner 
and the broker. Now for the canner and the broker to protect them- 
selves, they should have an equally strong organization, equally well 
financed and give their officers the support that is necessary to enable 
them to maintain their just and fair position. Who would expect a 
canner to be successful, if after he had formed his company to operate 
his cannery, held a meeting and elected officers, and the stockholders 
should turn around and say “we have elected you officers and when 
you get busy and show us results then we will pay our subscription 
and back you up.” Yet, that is what you are asking your officers to do. 
Many of you.who are members pay your dues, yet you do not give your 
officers the moral support and financial support that they should have, 
and without that support, they are helpless. Every canner in the 
country should be a member of the National Association. (Applause.) 
They should be active members of the National Association; they 
should give it their honest support; they should live faithfully up to 
the rules and regulations laid down by it. In union there is strength; 
strength to resist unfair demands and to enforce fair treatment and, 
gentlemen, there never was a time in the canned ‘goods business when 
fair, honest, co-operation was more necessary than at the present time. 
(Applause.) 

What an advantage it would be to the canner if accurate reports 
of crop conditions, stocks on hand, reports of markets, prospects and 
trade conditions could be put in their hands at regular intervals 
through some agency with only the canners’ interest in view, if he could 
be carefully informed of proposed changes in existing laws and in 
business conduct. This can only be brought through a strong Associa- 
tion, with sufficient means at its command to collect these statistics 
and put them in proper form for individual use. 

There is one question that demands immediate attention: That is 
the question of arbitration. I want to see this association take some 
definite step along that line. A plan of arbitration has been adopted 
in New York City, and I am informed it has given good satisfaction. 
| would like to see this plan or a similar one adopted in every large 
center in the United States. There is one change, however, that I 
would like to see made. Instead of charging the loser $5.00 for each 
arbiter I would charge him $15.00 or $20.00 for each arbiter; I would 
make the cost sufficiently large so that members with weak cases 
would not submit them to arbitration in the hope that some techni- 
cality in the contract might allow them to either reject or force delivery. 
There are many cases in which questions arise and where arbitration 
could be avoided if the canner and broker would be more careful to 
follow the stipulation of the contract. If the question comes up for 
arbitration the only points the arbitrators can take cognizance of, are 
the points expressed in the contract. Conversational or verbal terms 
and conditions that precede the signing of a contract are of absolutely 
no value, they are of no value unless they are expressed in the con- 
tract. I think the New York contract on arbitration, if I am correctly 
informed, and I got my information from Mr. Joehring, of New York, 
has a clause which makes it practically a judgment in any court in 
New York. If I am correct in this, some such clause should be in- 
corporated in every arbitration agreement. It is unquestionably a 
fact that before long the National Government at Washington. will 
take up the questions of establishing a standard of canned goods. I 
would like to see this convention appoint a committee to take up such 
questions, as come before committees of the government affecting 
canned goods and have that committee prepared to protect the interest 
of all affected. I would like to see that committee a joint one, com- 
posed of canners, buyers and brokers. This question of standards is 
only one of the many questions that will be taken up by the National 
Government and by the State along the line of pure food legislation, 


and the canners, the jobbers, and the brokers should be prepared to 
take care of their interest whenever these questions come up. You 
will find it very much wiser, gentlemen, to take steps to provide a 
lock for your stable door before they steal your horses. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

An adjournment was here taken to 2 o’clock P. M. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Advertising Canned Goods—Means That are Effective—Mr. Sears on 
Better Tin Plate.. 


Mr. Crary (knocking on the table with a glass): I will use that as 
a gavel, that is about the only use they have for water glasses in 
Louisville, as a gavel. 

Touching upon the subject which seems to be of particular interest, 
we seem to stumble every time we come up to the important ones be- 
cause we haven’t found out the proper way to handle them. We have 
ideas in our heads that we try to work out, and we spend three or four 
days or a week of each year at these conventions, talking them over 
among ourselves and then go home and dream about them, and bring 
them up actively in another year. But we feel that we are ac- 
complishing a little along these lines. One of them is that of publicity, 
which we have talked among ourselves and featured at the annual meet- 
ings for the last three or four years. It is conceded that publicity— 
general publicity—however it is obtained, whether through newspapers, 
magazines, billboards, street cars, or from mouth to mouth; whatever 
the operation is, it is good and it is a means of establishing a franchise 
in the public mind that must be of value along any line of selling. Now 
that is particularly applicable to canned goods. The question is to 
work out some definite line of procedure and, as I say, all this general 
discussion we engage in from time to time at the different conventions, 
State and National, are bound, it seems to me, in the end, to bring us 
around to the starting point, where we will have some regular work 
and some definite action started. 

We are particularly fortunate this afternoon in having with us 
a@ man to present this subject and discuss it from a technical and 
professional standpoint, and one who has made it his life-work, that 
of advertising and newspaper work. It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you Mr. Gerald Pierce, of Chicago. (Applause.). 

MR. PIERCE: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I hate to make a speech 
and read it, but this subject is so important-—there are so many things 
that cannot be covered in any other way. 

The first time I met your Honored President was one night at 
the Chicago Athletic Club at which he gave a dinner. The next morn- 
ing, I was coming down Michigan avenue, and who should come across 
from the old Postoffice but Charlie Crary. He said, “Good morning, 
Pierce,” and I said, “Good morning, Crary,’ and he said: “Crary, 
Crary, Crary, that’s my name; I'll go back and get my mail.” (Ap- 
plause). It was probably absent-mindedness on his part that he brought 
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me down here to address you on Canned Goods Advertising. Any- 
how, in accepting that invitaticn, I feel very much like the old fellow 
who was met on the road by his neighbor, and was asked, “Where are 
you going, Si?” He replied, “I am going down here to McCready’s 
to get drunk; gee, how I dread it!” (Applause). 


MR. PIERCE ON ADVERTISING. 


I have been in the advertising business for a long time and have 
had occasion to prepare many advertisements and have noted many great 
successes as a result of advertising. I received the first copy that was ever 
given out to a newspaper for the advertising of a company that has 
grown until today its trade-mark is worth millions and the annual 
profits are something like $400,000, yet at the time the first advertising 
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TIN PLATES 
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CANNERS AND CAN MAKERS 


POPE TIN PLATE COMPANY 
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was placed I could have had a half interest for a song. My observation 
has been that honest advertising based on honest goods always pays 
the best dividends. 

I hope that you have none ameng you but those whose products will 
stand the test of quality and who would scorn to place on the market 
a slack filled can or one of watery contents. I do not believe that 
any of you packers should put up more than one brand of goods. You 
may challenge this statement from a selling standpoint, as I under- 
stand many of you go into a city and give one grocer the exclusive 
right to handle one brand and another grocer the exclusive right to 
handle another brand, but why not make all grocers handle the same 
brand and your brand? If you put up different qualities of goods, 
put them up under the label, firsts, seconds and thirds, so that a 
grocer cannot say: “This is the Rose brand, made by Jones & 
Co., and it is just as good as the Gold Seal brand, made by the same 
company.” The name of the manufacturer will then carry weight— 
the identification will be with the brand—so as not to fool the con- 
sumer it should be Rose brand firsts, which would be the highest 
quality, and Rose brand seconds, the second quality, and Rose brand 
thirds, the last quality, and then the retail price of each quality 
should be set by you, not the vendor. 

When the manufacturer buys his products from the producer he 
has no difficulty in distinguishing the different qualities; he buys 
on the system of grades, firsts, seconds, thirds, etc. Then, why not 
sell these products to the consumer as firsts, seconds and thirds? As 
it is, however, they all go to the consumer as “firsts,” and he has 
little chance of distinguishing one from the other, except as price 
may fix quality, especially if he believes the wording of the labels 
and the advertisements which so loudly proclaim the excellency of 
them all. 

Not long ago a very reputable wholesale grocery house in Chicago 
had an ideal factory in the State of New York. It called attention 
to the class of products handled, the sanitary arrangements and cleanly 
safeguards, etc. But the same wholesale grocery house had in Chicago 
a factory that was a dumping ground for anything that could be pur- 
chased cheap, and with the use of chemical preservatives made into a 


GEORGE G. BAILEY, 
EX-PRESIDENT, 
Ft. Stanwix Canning Co. 


presentable product. Some of these goods were placed on the mar- 
ket under the name of the house, the same as the goods from the 
New York State factory, but many of them were placed under the 
names of fictitious corporations, companies and firms. The national 
food law has discouraged this practice, but somebody today is buying 
the spoiled vegetables and somebody is buying the spoiled fruits and 
somebody is buying the rotten eggs and selling them to the consumer 
as food products. You know it and I know it. Their names will be 
published some day and the publication that does so will be called a 
muckraking publication. 

Probably one of the most flagrant impositions on the people was 
when a man in California put up pumpkins with hayseed and straw- 
berry flavoring and sold the product for strawberry jam. He, at least, 
did not make as unwholesome products as did an unprincipled indi- 
vidual on the West Side of Chicago, who bought up dead horses, smoked 
the meat and sold it as chipped beef in very handsome little packages. 
tied with pink and blue ribbons. 

Since our magazine was started, twelve years ago,-state food officers 
have been organized and a great food war has been waged—magazine 
articles and books have been written verifying our statements of food 
conditions; the national food law has been enacted, and papers all 
over this country have heralded the name of my brother, Paul Pierce, 
as being a pioneer worker in the vineyard of pure foods. 

The national food law was a great step in advance, and now it is 
being more or less enforced, but the National Food Magazine is con- 
tinuing its fight for amendments that will improve this law and for 
its stricter enforcement, and we are going to win. We are going to 
win because we are right, and no man need ever fear the right. Effi- 


cient food laws and their strict enforcement mean pure food for 
everybody. 

You and I may be able to buy uncontaminated foods for our chil- 
dren that will not dwarf their stature or injure their constitutions, 
but think of the millions whe have no selection, but must take the 
foods that are forced upon them. We have, as yet, accomplished little 
when thought is given to the great volume of work yet to do, but 
your children and their children’s children will bless the day of those 
who started the crusade and enlisted in the cause for the wholesome- 
ness and purity of food products. 

Men, however, are peculiar. Most of us seldom give heed to the 
rolden rule, and none of us conscientiously follows the ten command- 
ments. I do not believe that it is right for any man to judge or even 
criticize any other man until he has before him all the facts that 
contribute to the action to be condemned—we certainly should all be 
fair and thoughtful of the interests of our fellow-beings. A canned- 
goods man, however, that would place on the market an adulterated, 
chemically treated, inferior product, knowing it would contribute to 
‘Ml health of not only the adults, but thousands of children, should be 
condemned; he should be ostracized from the society of his fellowmen; 
his business should be confiscated by the government. Yet many un- 
principled packers and preservers are doing this very thing today. 
They are selling a product that they would not feed their own families. 

Individuals, firms or corporations who persist in the use of chemi- 
cals, either for the purpose of adulteration, to hide an inferiority or 
to disguise filth, or who practice deception of any kind, will be obliged 
to discontinue such methods, and the inspectors that allowed the 
goods to go uncondemned will have to hunt for new positions. 

The microbes of avarice are ever at work and keen to take ad- 
vantage of any dissension among the microbes of justice, of purity 
and of right. Whether the avarice microbes be impersonated in the 
adulteration or the embalmer; whether his product be tomato ketchup 
or apple jelly, chipped beef or sausage, he is continually, persistently 
and everlastingly alert to profit by this dissension. Oh, you microbes 
of justice and purity and right, make for accomplishment of purpose 
and bury your prejudices and petty jealousies! 


W. H. BENTLEY, 
OF 
California Fruit Canners Assn. 


JOINT ADVERTISING. 


I believe you packers can get together and advertise jointly canned 
goods that carry a certain certificate of merit, so that the consumer 
would know that if he bought any goods, no matter what label, carry- 
ing that certificate, he would get genuine, high-quality, full cans, and 
the increased consumption would in a short while many times warrant 
the expenditure. 

Since being invited down here I have asked a number of men if 
they knew at their home what canned goods to use. There was not 
one of them that was certain as to what peas, or what tomatoes, or 
what corn would be best to try. Two said that they understood the 
Richelieu brand was good, but one of them said that he had changed 
his mind regarding that. One gentleman said that he had been talking 
the matter over the night before with his wife, and while they had 
always relied on their grocer, they found that oftentimes they got 
very inferior products. 

It is up to you, gentlemen, to restore the confidence in canned 
goods, but, more than that, it is necessary to build a confidence that 
has never existed, a confidence and desire that will make two cans 
used where only one is now consumed. 

I feel now as though I knew less about the advertising than I did 
after the first year I came in contact with the business, but there 
are a few fundamentals that one must learn, and these I can talk of. 

Advertising is the modern method of creating a desire, of mar- 
keting merchandise and of establishing confidence. 

The best and most expensive advertising is the employment of the 
time of the proprietor himself talking with knowledge and authority 
to individuals on the excellence and high quality of his product, 
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SOUTHERN 


PACKERS OF CANNED GOODS: 

To those in the territory covered by Baltimore Manufac- 
turers who have yet to deal with us, we simply request the 
privilege of submitting our 1909 proposition for consideration 
with those of our competitors—our many old friends will not 
need to be thus cautioned. 


DON’T THINK FOR A MOMENT: 


That because we happen to be Independent Manufac- 
turers we are lacking in up-to-date equipment, in practical 
Can making experience and ability to make good Cans. This 
is an erroneous impression, and one which will be quickly dis- 
pelled after dealing with us. 


OUR CANS ARE UNEXCELLED: 
Not only are our Cans equal to any, but our Solder 
Hemmed Caps carry more Solder and of a better grade than 
most makes. Large buyers of Cans using many odd sizes 
will find us ready to supply them. We invariably use extra 
heavy Tinplate in our No. 10 Cans, for which we make no adid- 
tional charge. 


A RECOGNIZED FACT: 

Our growth has been steady and conservative, and the 
fact of our being one of the largest Independent Manufac- 
turers in the country is fully recognized. Our output being not 
confined alone to Packers’ Cans, we operate continuously 
during the entire year, thereby effecting great economy in 
operating expenses. Excellent rail and water facilities for 
shipping. 


SOUTHERN CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE. 


W. EVERETT GIBBS. 


PRESIDENT. 
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The next best advertising, and still too expensive to be employed, 
except for extremely high-priced commodities, with corresponding 
profit, is the man or woman who is drilled by his or her proprietor 
to speak with as near his authority and his undertaking as is possible. 
The personal letter, the catalogue, the booklet and so by degrees in 
cost down to advertising in periodicals—talking to millions of people 
a month or a week or in a single day. It is the advertising that will 
sell goods in volume—will create a universal demand. The great re- 
sults to be desired from advertising is the pleased customer. While 
the advertisement may attract the attention of one person, that per- 
son, if pleased, will tell ten, and that ten will tell a hundred, and so 
on until the volume is created that contributes to the large success. 

This is the word-of-mouth advertising that is the result of all 
other advertising. It perpetuates sales, continues to build indefinitely 
and makes trade-marks worth millions. 

Hence, printed advertisements should be to create word-of-mouth 
advertising. First get something worth telling about, something that 
the people really need, and then tell them about it through advertise- 
ments. Curiosity is the predominate characteristic of ail animal na- 
ture. It is this that made us explore the unknown seas and discover 
a new world. Anything you advertise extensively is sure to excite 
this natural curiosity in many people and cause purchases. Now, if 
your product is worthy, its successes is started and will continue. 
Those who will purchase will be proud of their discovery and tell 
others, and on and on this word-of-mouth advertising will go, while 
fresh fountains of publicity are continually being tapped through re- 
newed printed advertisements until all the world knows. 

But if your product is not worthy, it will only induce the first pur- 
chases. It will be deprived of the word-of-mouth advertising and of 
the second purchase. No amount of adjectives in yours ads is going 
to get a person to commend your products to his friend after he has 
found them inferior. 


JOS. P. WELLS, 
SECRETARY, 
Wheeling Can Co. 


Sometimes I believe highly exaggerated advertisements, even of 
fairly meritorious products, does more harm than good. The purchaser 
may be led to expect more than he receives, and the disappointment 
results in a boomerang. = 

An article must possess merit to be successfully advertised. The 
best quality possible for the price charged is the rule that must govern. 

An advertised product will be in demand at a higher price than 
an unadvertised product of equal quality—the merchant will handl> 
on a smaller margin—the quality of one has been standardized in the 
public mind. The standardizing of a product is the all-important ac- 
complishment of advertising and compels all the “just-as-gooders” to 
pay tribute to the genuine. 

There can be temporary successes without merit. There have been 
enormous sales made of fake bonds and illegitimate stocks; these sales 
have been made directly from the advertiser to the purchaser. The 
advertisements have been so written that they have pulled thousands 
of dollars out of the people, with no merit whatever back of the goods 
advertised. But these dishonest methods in any business cannot long 
prevail. Results from advertising have seemed miraculous at times, 
but miracles are very exceptional. 

With every condition favorable, the faith and persistence that tr’es 
men’s souls is most times necessary before the goal is reached, but 
the reward is sure. 

Don’t make your first appropriation so large that the investment 
will cripple your business, unless you get a set return—rather be pre- 
pared to increase it every year with slight encouragement. 

The size of the copy or the number of mediums used is not of 
moment, only as the question of time enters into your calculations. 

Dr. Munyon says: “Any man with the right product and the 
right advertising can be worth a million in five years.” 

The kind of copy is very important. The proprietor of a product 
should be the one most capable of writing the advertisement of that 
product, but it is the exception when this is so and the trouble lies in 


the fact that he will not write the way he talks; will not be natural, 
he will not tell in a plain, simple way the merits of his products. 

But advertising copy is like a drama; often times that which the 
critic thinks will meet with the greatest favor, is one of the most pro- 
nounced failures, and often times the most criticised copy will attract 
the most business. 

Be prepared for any advertising you are about to undertake; be 
prepared to supply the right quality of goods; be prepared with the 
right labels, the right literature to send to the inquirer, and the right 
package, but, above all, the first thing to be considered is a wholesome 
product made from fresh, sound stock, under cleanly conditions. 

There is more in advertising, however, than selling just one brand 
of goods. There is creating in the public a taste for the line of goods 
advertised; there is the creating of a consumption for a line of goods, 
the value of which cannot be estimated. A national campaign in maga- 
zines on canned corn, with no specific brand mentioned, would increase 
the sales of canned corn amazingly and be of mutual benefit to all 
packers. Conducting a business without advertising is like winking at 
a girl in the dark—you know what you are doing but no one else does. 


YOUR SUCCESS IS LUCK. 


Because you are making some money with little or no advertising, 
don’t flatter yourself that your meager success is on account of, but 
in spite of your ancient methods. 

Advertising, with all its magic power, however, is not alone suf- 
ficient to bring success—there is required the man with the dominant 
spirit, the man with the initiative memory, judgment, execution and 
persistance, then advertising with its invitation to buy, impressing the 
desirablity of the commodity, suggesting the multiplicity of its use and 
voicing the integrity of its source, makes possession easy. 

H. L. Kram once published in two New York Sunday papers, a 
half page. I think he said the two cost him about $1000.00 and, al- 


H. R. STICKNEY, 
PROMINENT SUPPLY MAN, 
Portland, Maine. 


though he made a very attractive offer of a bon bon box, he got three 
answers, but this did not shatter his belief in the advertising value of 
these papers; to the contrary, he always continued to advertise in their 
columns. He says that he discovered that it takes $500,000 a year ad- 
vertising expenditure to maintain a certain volume in his business, 
that increasing this expenditure, even $250,000 a year, does not ma- 
terially increase sales, but if he decreases his advertising a decrease in 
sales occurs. But think of the character of the man that will make 
light of such discouragement and press on. 

Class papers, newspapers, and magazines all occupy their respective 
and important fields in the world of advertising. Each is essential to 
the conduct of trade, yet each is in a way entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the other. 

The newspaper, being a publication devoted to local information, its 
legitimate advertising field 1s confined to local advertisements. The 
magazine, being a publication devoted to general information, its field 
is confined to general advertising. 

If I were a canner and had a brand to advertise, I’d start with my 
neighbors, after I had my factory in perfect condition and my products 
were so pure and wholesome that I would not only use them in my own 
home but conscientiously advise consumption by my friends. I would 
start, as I say, in my own home to advertise; I would start next with 
my neighbors’ home and I would radiate from that little factory or 
that big factory out into the world. 

1 would standardize my goods as rapidly as possible, but I would 
make my products so well-known at home first, that anybody who wrote 
to my town about my producis would get a favorable reply. 

The first advertising I would do, outside of my home papers, it 
would seem to me, when I was trying to create a wider market, would 
be with the trade papers, and the first trade paper I would use would 
be the trade paper that reached the territory I first desired to occupy. 
I would follow this with the newspaper of that territory. 
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As fast as I introduced my goods into one territory, I would take 
up another. There is a value in the trade paper, besides the introduc- 
tion that it gives salesmen. 

As soon as my product was distributed so as to permit, I would 
abandon all advertising except publications of general circulation. 
Those of you who already have your goods well distributed start at 
once using as many general circulation publications as your appropria- 
tion will permit, adding to the list as your trade increases. With the 
great army of consumers on my side, the grocers would sell my goods 
because they would have three times the demand for my goods that 
they would have for any of the unadvertised goods, and my goods 
would always be fresh on their shelves. The Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany says: “Altogether we acvertise in over five hundred publications, 
including the New York and Brooklyn daily papers. That the reputa- 
tion of ‘1847 Rogers Brothers,’ is a most potent factor in its success 
goes without saying. Advertising is merely keeping this reputation be- 
fore the public. It is a reputation of sixty years’ standing. Notwith- 
standing this, we are as jealous of it as if it was a thing of but yes- 
terday. We realize that we must continue to make good.” 

Who would have ever heard of Marshall, Michigan, if it hadn’t 
been for Stuart and his dyspepsia tablets? We know Niagara Falls 
now as a station—we thought of it as a world’s wonder—now since it 
has been advertised as the home of Shredded Wheat, it has become a 
locality. Pittsburg is known better as the home of Heinz and pickles, 
than as a place where Carnegie and the great steel company started. 

There was a time when there was no shoe advertising—when 
Douglas first started out—a man can wear a pair of shoes for six 
months, a child can wear a pair of shoes at least three months—but 
there are millions and millions of dollars spent for advertising shoes 
today in this country. Shoes and clothing come next to foods. Cloth- 
ing advertising was a thing unknown until Hart, Schaffner & Marks led 
the way and from a little clothing manufactory in Chicago, has become 
renowned around the world. 


IRA H. WHITMER, 
EX-SECRETARY WESTERN ASSN., 
Bloomington Canning Co. 


Automobile advertising—think of it. Think of the percentage of 
the people that can never buy an automobile, then think of the per- 
centage that ever will that can, then think of the cost of the automo- 
bile, the time it must necessarily be used and then think of the dif- 
ferent automobiles that are b-ing advertised and the amount of money 
that is being spent on them for publicity. 

In the future, vendors of foods will be the largest purchasers of 
advertising space in the United States. Foods, up to the present time, 
have had very little exploitation in the periodicals but food advertising 
will soon begin to occupy the center of the stage and will never leave it. 

A food is used every day by every individual that is not starving 
and some foods are used three times a day. There are untold fortunes 
yet to be made in advertising food products. Some of you gentlemen 
have already taken advantage of the opportunities offered—more will 
follow, and perhaps, as an association, you will take action along the 
lines I suggest today, but, anyhow, like the old negro that was sunning 
himself against the side of the hotel when a northerner stepped up with 
a ten dollar bill in hand and said: “Pardon me, can you change this?” 
The old negro took off his hat, bowed low, and said: “I never did see 
so much money, but I thank you for de compliment.” 

MR. CRARY: All the packers here, immediately on their return 
home, will make contracts with their local papers, and from there to 
their county papers, then to the State papers and district papers, and 
by another year every packer will be in the campaign of advertising, 
all of which will be for the good of the industry. 

I am asked to announce that the Wisconsin packers will meet at 
the Seelbach Hotel about 7:00 o’clock tonight. 


THE TIN PLATE QUESTION. 

Now, we are coming up to another question that touches our pocket 
books pretty strong; that is, the Tin Plate question. There are sev- 
eral angles from which to approach this question. We are going at it 
first in the direction that affects us most acutely, and that is along the 
line of securing a better standard for tin plates, and the Executive Com- 
mittee in selecting the gentleman who is to present this paper to you 
found a man that has given that a good deal of study in connection 
with his canning business; who has been a tin plate buyer, a tin plate 


Most Salt 


Offered to the 
Canning Trade 
Contains Lime. 


HAT statement, Mr. Canner, is the literal 

truth. 

There is lime, in appreciable quantities, in 
nearly every brand of salt now on the market— 
often enough lime to handicap you seriously in 
your efforts to put out a strictly high-grade 
product. 

For appreciable quantities of lime tend inev- 
itably to cheapen the quality of your output, 
cloud the liquor, make it hard to ‘‘cook up’’ 
your vegetables tenderly. 

So, even with the best of other ingredients, 
no process man can regularly make the highest 
grade product of which HE is capable, if he is 
hampered by these ‘‘appreciable quantities’ of 
lime, which are found in all natural salt, and 
which nearly all manufactured salt retains. 

The one salt which is PROVED to be free 
from lime is Diamond Crystal Salt. It is. made 
by our exclusive process of salt-refining, the only 
known process that will take thé lime out of 
salt, without the use of objectionable chemicals. 

You take no risk in using Diamond Crystal 
Salt. We supply it under this simple, binding 
guarantee: if, for.any reason, any shipment of 
Diamond Crystal Salt should not give thorough 
and perfect satisfaction to the purchaser, we will 
take it off of his hands at the full purchase price, 
without quibble. And the purchaser’s word 
shall be final. 

Write for delivered prices, stating quantity 
used and points to which delivery must be made. 


Read this analysis of 
Diamond Crystal Salt 


It was made by Dr. C. F. Chandler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Chloride of Sodium....... ddbslaantiehens 99.698 Per Cent. 
Of Lame. 0.044 
Chloride of Calcium.. .... 0 009 
Chloride of Magnesium................ Traces ‘ 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
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worker and a canmaker through all of his canning experience, and he 
can talk on this subject. It gives me great pleasure, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to introduce Mr. L. A. Sears, of Ohio. (Applause). 

MR. SEARS: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Ian sure the 
remarks of your President are, as they always are, very smooth and 
complimentary. Charlie Crary has quite a reputation for being pretty 
nearly as smooth as oil, and I think he has as many friends in th’s 
convention and association as anybody, because he is not only smooth, 
but has the quality as well that makes him desirable. 

I had my wife prepare a short address for me—as least, she u~der- 
took to do so, but I got away one train quicker than she expected I 
was going to, and, therefore, I had to finish it up this morning after 
I got here. It is not very long, although I have it all written down. 
The subject is “Better Tin Plate,” but before entering upon this sub- 
ject I feel that it is due from me to congratulate this assembly upon 
the progress made by the National Canners Association and upon the 
good attendance there is here and the interest that has been manifested 
ever since this location was selected; upon the magnificent and en:r- 
getic work of your local organization here and the magnificent Southera 
hospitality that has been extended us here. I am sure you all appre- 
ciate it as much as I, and I do most thoroughly. 


BETTER STANDARD OF TIN PLATE. 


My subject is “A Better Standard of Tin Plate,” but before entering 
upon my remarks I feel that I should congratulate you upon the mag- 
nificent attendance at this meeting; upon the hearty and unqualified 
hospitality extended to us by the citizens of Louisville, and now I wish 
also to compliment the several local organizations and committees who 
have so well performed the work of perfecting the plans and arrange- 
ments necessary for the success of this convention. 

No doubt, it is fully appreciated by a large part of those present 
that this is not a new subject; most of you are well aware of the 
efforts made on the part of the several canners’ organizations to ingraft 
our views in the legislation on this subject during the formation period 
of the National Pure Food Law. 


L. A. SEARS, 
DIRECTOR NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN., 
Sears & Nicholls Co. 


In order to show that there has been an earnest and sincere desire 
on the part of the canners of this country to secure a better and more 
uniform standard for tin plate I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that at the joint meeting of the several associations, held at Atlantic 
City, a resolution was offered and unanimously adopted to ask Congress 
to pass a law requiring not less than two and one-half pounds of coat- 
ing per base box on tin plate used for containers of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

After the present pure food law was enacted the Western Packers 
Canned Goods Association met in Chicago during the month of June, 
1906, and passed a resolution requesting the Food Standards Commit- 
tee to make a ruling requiring a better and uniform tin plate to be 
used as containers. In October of the same year, at a meeting of the 
Western Packers Canned Goods Association, the demands of the Food 
Standards Committee were renewed for an expression from them of 
some standard that would require manufacturers of packers’ cans to 
use a better plate, with a uniform quality of coating. During that year 
the Food Standards Committee made a tentative ruling on the subject, 
specifying that the plate used for packers’ cans should carry one and 
eight-tenth (1.8) grains to very two inches square. A great many 
then considered that the matter was definitely settled. Professor Frear, 
chairman of the Food Standards Committee, expressed himself as be- 
lieving that the decision reached by the committee had a binding 
effect, was a part of the pure food law and would govern the manu- 
facture of tin plate to be used for containers of fruits and vegetables. 
However, Dr. Wiley, when asked regarding this ruling, replied that it 
was merely a suggestion, and he considered it doubtful if it could be 
sustained or enforced. 

You will pardon me if I digress at this point and give you a proper 
definition of “canned goods.”’ “Canned goods” are, or should be, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, properly selected and prepared, then put into 
cans and preserved by the process of sterilization. 


WHAT ARE “CANNED GOODS?” 

In the general (and I may say, explicit) construction of the term 
“canned goods,” we have no reference to condiments, preserves, jellies. 
jams, and ketchups. This class of food products is frequently errone- 
ously called “‘canned goods” by writers on pure food subjects, and 
much that has been said in recent years relative to preservatives and 
adulterations does not apply to ‘“‘canned goods” as covered by my defi- 
nition. Possibly, there are a few of our membership who put up 
ketchup and preserves, and should be classed as canners and preserv- 
ers; but by far the larger portion of our members are canners, and 
the process of canning does not require preservatives to keep the prod- 
ucts; neither is there any need of adulterants, as the products from the 
tarms and gardens are cheaper than any known adulterant. Therefore, 
we, as canners, should assist in enlightening the consumers, as well as 
writers on the subject of “canned goods;” so that they can intelligently 
discriminate between the two distinct classes of food products. In- 
estimable harm has been done the canning industry by writers who 
have, intentionally or through criminal ignorance, written volumes re- 
garding poisonous preservatives and adulterants that have been put 
into “canned goods.”’ I desire to give publicity to the fact that “canned 
goods” are preserved by the process of sterilization, and preservatives 
are positively useless and unnccessary, and are not used by canners. 
The public can use the products of the canning factories with every as- 
surance that they are as cheap, in most cases, as the products direct 
from the orchard and garden; and they are more healthful because of 
the fact that every germ and spore and bacteria has been destroyed in 
the sterilizing process necessary to keep them. 

Reverting to the question of better coating of tin plate for contain- 
ers, I desire to say that I do not imply that the standard coating, as 
now generally used by our leading manufacturers of packers’ cans, is a 
menace to the quality or the merits of canned goods. The packers’ 
main interest in promoting better and uniform quality tin plate is, to 
secure a greater resisting quality, a longer endurance from without as 
well as within; so that there will be less risk and liability of the can 
deteriorating by rusting from the attack of the elements. 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G., 
EXPERT AND CHEMIST—CONSULTOR. 


It is a well known fact that canned goods will keep perfectly as 
long as the can is intact, and it should be the desire of the canner to 
put his products into packages so good, that they will defy time and 
weather indefinitely. I sampled a can of corn that was packed in the 
early history of the canning industry of Maine, that had been in the 
can about thirty years; it was delightful in flavor and the apparent 
condition was perfect. I have a letter from a customer stating that he 
had served on his family table a can of string beans and peas that, to 
his certain knowledge, was fourteen years old. Recently a member of 
a canning firm told me that he had served on his table a can of peas 
nine years old, and they were as fine as fresh peas from the garden. 
It is the pride of the housewife to serve her home canned fruits, that 
had been canned many seasons previous, when the article was bountiful 
and cheap. There is no place for the canning business in the economy 
of nature or inventions, unless canned goods can be put up. when crops 
are bountiful and cheap, and kept with certainty and used by the hu- 
man family with safety, during the months and years when orchard, 
garden and farm products are scarce and high. 

To meet the requirements of a safe and efficient container for 
packers’ products we want only the proper coating of tin. This has 
been well considered, and it is generally conceded that a coating of 
two and one-half pounds to the base box is ample. Excessive coating 
would be folly and an extravagance, as the container is never used a 
second time, and all that is needed is sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of safety and efficiency. 


LEGISLATION. 


I am informed that the reason we have not secured the desired 
legislation on this subject previous to this time is the influence of tin 
plate manufacturers, who deemed the specifications prescribed by the 
Standards Committee too technical and exacting; that it would be a 
source of annoyance and loss to them to conform to such strict regu- 
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lations. I know from experience that the best.standard plate, which 
is now used for packers’ cans, runs quite uniform to the specifications. 
In recent years my firm has cut samples from various sheets of tin 
plate and submitted the same to reliable chemists for analysis, and in 
every case the average was such that it convinced me that the tin 
plate manufacturers were making careful and successful effort to meet 
the guaranteed minimum quantity of tin that the plate should carry. 
A practical specification that a manufacturer should reasonably expect 
to live up to would not, in my opinion, be opposed by the platemakers. 

I have information from several sources that it is a mechanical 
impossibility to distribute tin on black sheets so that every two 
square inches will carry 1.8 grains, or any other quantity, of tin; but 
it is possible to apply to a box of plate, approximately, two and one- 
half or three pounds of coating, distributing it as equally as mechanical 
appliances would permit. 


L. .J RISSER. 
President Western Association 
Iroquois Canning Co. 


In my opinion, it would be advisable to secure the co-operation 
of the platemakers, canners and Food Standards Committee, and agree 
upon a specification that would be acceptable to all parties concerned, 
and have a grade of tin plate established known as “canners’ grade,” 
and then have this standard incorporated in the pure food law. This 
would put all canners on an equal footing. 

It is my opinion that there would not be ahy great difficulty in 
agreeing upon specifications, which tin plate manufacturers could meet, 
and a method of determining reasonably certain whether the proper 
amount had been applied. At any rate, the tin plate makers would 
apply two and one-half pound coating to the box, as well as, and as 
uniformly as they now apply the quantity, that is generally being used. 
In event that there seems to be no possibility or probability of securing 
legislation requiring certain uniform coating for packers’ cans, it looks 
as though it would be necessary to devise a plan for the packers to get 
together and enter an agreement or contract with one another to use 
a tin plate carrying not less than two and one-half pounds of pure tin 
to the base box. The canners have been after this matter from the 
inception; in fact, previous to any National Legislation on the pure 
food subject. We have written identical letters to almost every con- 
gressman and senator in the United States, covering every phase of 
our needs; we have made briefs, placing before the Food Standards 
Committee and the Department of Chemistry the true and exact needs 
of our business, and what would be the best interests of the consumers 
of our product, and so far as results are discernible there has been as 
little consideration given to our views as anyone could possibly expect. 
Along with other needs of our business we asked a better tin plate 
and a uniform standard, so that every packer would be on the same 
basis. Instead of better plate, they suggested we should have a dating 
clause which requires that the date when the goods were packed should 
appear on every can. No one, to my knowledge, has discovered the 
cause that originated this idea in the minds of the legislators. I want 
to say, however, in my judgment, there was never a good reason for 
this kind of regulation, and if it should be put into effect, it would 
require a government revenue officer in every factory in the land in 
order to make it effective, and after all was done no one would be 
really any better off. We asked that the pure food law should require 
the name of the packer on every can, so that consumers could dis- 
criminate if they desired in what goods they used. This was refused 
the canner and consumer, and instead they are trying to pass a law 
requiring the weights of the contents of the can to appear on the label. 
A more visionary and impractible scheme has never been suggested, 
as it could not result in any possible protection to the consumer, and 
it would be an incalculable annoyance to the packer. Why it would 
be a greater annoyance to the packer and of no value to the consumer 
can be readily explained by any practical canner, so that any intelligent 
consumer would realize the uselessness of the plan. 

It looks as though it is pretty near the canners’ business to get 
into the game and secure what he wants, and see to it that the con- 
sumers of canned goods secure what is coming to them. This national 
organization of canners, in my opinion, is a vital force that will im- 
plant the practical idea in the pure food legislation of the future per- 
taining to canned goods, and it looks to me as though this great organi- 
zation should get busy. (Applause.) 


MR. CRARY: We are all interested particularly along this line, 
and we are fortunate in having with us this afternoon Mr. C. W. Ben- 
nett, who is Assistant to the President of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, and I want to assure Mr. Bennett that it will give the 
canners a great deal of pleasure to have him tell us a few things that 
he knows about tin plate, this afternoon. We may get to a point 
where we can indulge in a little intelligent discussion upon this sub- 
ject. I take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Bennett: 


TIN PLATES BY THE MAKERS. 
How Tin Plates are Made—The Difficulty of Uniform Coating— 
The Benefit. 


MR. BENNETT: Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention, I have 
listened with absorbing interest to the very good paper we have just 
heard from Mr. Sears. I want to say that it seems to me that this 
question of Grade or Standard of tin plate is something of mutual in- 
terest to the manufacturer and the user. I appreciate very highly the 
opportunity of having a few moments—I will not take very much of 
your time, I have no speech, just a few remarks to make. I appre- 
ciate very highly the opportunity of saying a few words on the practi- 
cal end of the tin plate business. — 

I will possibly be able to throw a little light upon the details of 
the manufacture and the limitations of the manufacturer in the matter 
of uniformity of plate that may be of interest in arriving at some con- 
clusion on your part relative to the general subject of Standard. 

As to the word “Standard,” I would like to make a comment—I 
would prefer to use the word “Grade” as distinguishing between dif- 
ferent coatings or qualities of plate. We are making—I say ‘‘we,” and 
I mean the tin plate manufacturers of the United States. We are 
making today, and have made for the past few years a better plate 
than was ever made before, and a better plate than is made anywhere 
in the world. I do not say this in the spirit of contentiousness or with 
the intention of provoking an argument, but from a knowledge of the 
facts and a careful investigation of the business. Standard plate today 
means a two-pound plate. That is what all the manufacturers of 
standard plates are putting out. Anything above that means the best 
coat, or a charcoal or some special grade. But standard plate means 
a two-pound plate, and it is beyond the manufacturing possibility to 
get materially below two pounds. In other words, when you buy a 
box of plates you may rest assured that the coating is very nearly two 
pounds. We cannot guarantee it absolutely on any one box of plates, 
on any individual plate or on any portion of one plate. Some boxes 
will run a little bit higher and some a little bit lower, but in general 
the plate is a two-pound plate. 

It seems to me that in the discussion of the grade of plate there 
are two prime considerations in the matter mandatory to the manu- 
facture of a given trade. In other words, suppose we had a law com- 
pelling a plant to carry any given kind of plate. How or by what 
means are we going to be sure by any examination or inspection of 
the plate as to what it actually carries? The answer apparently is, 
“By chemical determination.” But what does that mean after a plate 
is made up into cans, or, for that matter, when you examine a single 
plate? 

Some years ago I was interested closely in a long series of experi- 
ments which were being made to determine what. did influence this 
variation of coating. As Mr. Sears has remarked in his paper, there 
is a variation, which is conceded by all of you. We undertook a long 
series of trials and tests, working plates in different ways, using dif- 
ferent methods and different operations to see what it was that influ- 
enced them. Now, outside of tiie consideration of how to determine the 
quantity of coating on a plate—I have said there were two considera- 
tions—the other consideration is the utility of the extra coating after 
you get it on. That is a matter more to be determined and settled hy 
the user than the manufacturer, so I will dwell very shortly on that. 
Before 1 say anything in detail upon the experiments we carried on let 
me give you at the risk of boring some people already familiar with it. 
a short description of the manufacture of a tin plate. We will lay 
aside the manufacture of the steel from the open-hearth process or the 
Bessimer converter into the ingots and the subsequent process of roll- . 
ing it down to tin bar. 

HOW TIN PLATE IS MADE. 

Let us take the tin bar. We have a bar about eight inches wide. 
The length of it will be whatever we wish, the width of the pack to 
ve in the rolling mill. The thickness will, of course, vary with the 
eventual gauge. From the starting of the rolling of the bar to the 
finishing of the tinplate, which results finally in an elongated sheet, 
making several plates, it goes through some eighty-odd handlings, in- 
cluding various separate handlings into the furnace and out again, 
because there are several handlings through the rolls and the subse- 
quent processes, pickling and annealing, cool rolling and then coating, 
ete. In the rolling mill where the black sheet is made the bars—eight- , 
inch bars—are drawn from the furnace in pairs, two at a time. They 
are put through the rolls single until they are drawn out to a length 
approximately 36 inches long, and there they are put through the rolls 
sideways, the eight-inch way. These plates—four or five single plates— 
are matched, putting one on top of the other, making two thicknesses 
of plate, and are then passed through the rolls. After this they are 
heated to restore the temperature lost in the rolling operation. They 
are again passed through the rolls to reduce them to a lighter gauge, 
and these two sheets are superimposed, placed one over the other and 
are doubled; they are placed on the floor and doubled by the doubler, 
which makes fours. They are again heated, drawn out and passed 
through the rolls, again doubled, making a pack of eight. Understand, 
this procedure applies to the usual gauge of plate used by the canner 
trade. Finally, after we have a pack of eight, they are again heated 
and rolled out to the desired length. So there are four heatings, with 
probably twelve to fourteen passings, in finishing the plate to the 
desired gauge from an eight-inch bar. I mention this in detail, be- 
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cause, you see, we are dealing not with a single plate, but with a 
pack of eight plates, eight plates in each pack, and we are subject to 
more or less varying temperatures, and some conditions arisé which 
later affect the tinning operation. After being rolled out, they are 
taken and with shears are cut into the desired size, sheet by sheet, 
and then taken to the pickler and pickled, and then into the annealing 
box for annealing, and then to the cooling rolls, where they are cool- 
rolled by being run scheet by sheet through the cooling rolls, then 
again annealed, and then through what we call the “white pickler,” 
and then into the tin house for coating. The tinning pot varies 
Different works have different types and different styles. The general 
method is about the same. The plate is passed through the bath of 
tin, heated to about 600 degrees temperature, and then through the oil 
bath, laying on one side of the pot, and then into the cleaning machine. 
Iu every box of plates we have 31,360 square inches, 112 sheets of 14x20 
plates. You wil) appreciate, therefore, that in spreading two pounds of 
tin over this plate there is a very thin coat, necessarily, in dealing 
with so large a surface. I may say it figures at .0001 of an inch on each 
side of the plate. You can see, therefore, that any irregularity in the 
operation from beginning to end is likely to result in variation in 
thickness. In these tests that we made we tried to find out what influ- 
ence the variation from top to bottom of the sheet and diagonally in 
every other direction across the surface of the sheet. We rolled them 
in different directions in the mill, cool-rolled them in the same direc- 
tion and opposite direction. 

We tinned them in various-sized pots and used all the methods 
we knew anything about, and in every way tried to determine if there 
was some way of determining whether the roll influenced the thick- 
ness of the coating. Unfortunately, we were not able to find any 
such methods. As a matter of fact, it can be said that the variation 
in the same plate, taking a sample two inches square, any size for that 
matter, across the top, across the middle, across the bottom of the 
plate, will show from a quarter to a half pound variation from top 
to bottom of the plate. This also applies to individual plates. We 
cannot say from the appearance of the plate whether it carries two 
pounds or two and one-half pounds. So much depends on the finish. 
the smoothness of the surface before the tin is put on. As a matter 
of fact, as to this question of determining a proper grade or standard 
and different checking up on the finished product, or plate, by any inspec- 
tor, as as what coating the plate actually carries, I am at a loss to 
suggest a procedure. I place this before you as one of the consid- 
erations. Supposing we had an inspector in every tin plate plant in 
the country, he could not tell by the appearance of the plate, by seeing 
it or by any other way than the records as we have them, as to what 
the plate carries. In other words, the only way you can check up is 
by the final weight at the end of the week and computing the number 
of plates run through. There is a tedious process of making test by 
weighing each sheet separately—dry it and tin it and weigh the 
amount of metal that is put on, but that, of course, would be utterly 
prohibited from a cost point of view. 


H. P. CANNON, 
HOLDS RECORD AS SECRETARY, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


THE UTILITY OF EXTRA COATING. 


Just a word now on the utility of the extra coating. It is probably 
the case, but I am not prepared to argue it now, that you would not 
get better results with a better-coated plate; possibly you would, possi- 
bly you would not. I say possibly not, for the reason that you are 
bound to have thin places in your heavier-coated plate, as well as the 
light-coated plate, and it is a question—a serious question, to my 
mind, as to whether the thin spot, even in the heavier-coated plate, 
would not give way under the conditions that a can would give way 
that is made of the present grade, and, in any event, it is possible that 
having once opened the way through the tin, we will say, through one 
of these thin portions the concentrated action of the contents of the 
can on this one spot might produce a hole where otherwise it would not. 

In the matter of stamping cans, I believe it has been suggested— 
I am not sure that Mr. Seers suggested it in his paper—that the grade 
be stamped on the can. I would like to suggest that possibly and prob- 
ably the stamping of the cans in the heads might injure the coating 
so that you would have a point of least resistance to whatever dele- 
terious action the contents might have on the container. Of course, 
the manufacturers stand ready to deliver whatever is specified by the 


canmakers and users. We are mutually interested in the spread of 
the use of canned articles, and incidentally of tin plate. It is very 
possible that the use of extra metal in coating the plate would tend 
to an increase in cost beyond that entailed by the extra coating from 
the fact that, as you know, pig tin is not produced in the United 
States. We depend entirely for our pig tin supplies on points abroad, 
and the annual consumption in the United States at the present time 
runs from 27,000 to 40,000 tons per annum, about forty to fifty per cent. 
of the consumption of the world. Any increase in the coating on 
plates and corresponding increase in the total consumption is likely 
to influence the prices adversely. 

In conclusion, I would just like to sum up. We have this condi- 
tion: We at present have a two-pound plate, but we cannot absolutely 
guarantee that on any individual box, any individual sheet or various 
portions of any sheet. We stand ready to co-operate with the users, 
and will be glad to enter into any series of investigations that may 
be suggested by any committee that may be appointed. We desire tc 
co-operate with you, as I say, to the furthest extent, and if anyone 
here or a committee would like to visit our plants and see the methods 
of manufacture and become more familiar with the actual details we 
will be very glad to welcome you. I am sure. 

Mr. Crary, the Chairman—I thank you. (Applause) 

Along the line of Mr. Bennett’s talk, and in keeping with it, there 
comes to us from the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange this reso- 
lution: 


BALTIMORE RESOLUTION. 

“Resolved, That the membership of the Canned Goods Exchange of 
Baltimore is in favor of having a law enacted by Congress to compel 
all manufacturers of tin plates to use not less than two and a half 
pounds of pure tin in the making of base box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, 
and that this grade of tin plate be used in the manufacture of all tin 
cans used for the preservation of food products. 

“That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the National Can- 
ners Association at Louisville, Ky., with the request that action be 
taken thereon.” 

In this connection, gentlemen, unless the convention wants to take 
some different action, the chair will refer this resolution from the 
Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange to our committee on resolutions, 
which will have this and other important matters to act upon, and re- 
port back to the convention later during this session. Unless the con- 
vention chooses to handle it in some other way, it will be handled in 
that way. I will announce that committee now: 

H. S. Orem, of Baltimore, S. F. Haserot, of Ohio, Geo. G. Bailey, of 
New York, W. R. Roach, of Michigan, L. R. Sears, of Ohio. 

I have taken the pains of selecting this committee from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the reason, perhaps they are so thoroughly 
familiar with the subject ana have so much data in hand that it would 
be handled so much more expeditiously than if the committee were se- 
lected at random and more widely scattered. 

Last June, I received, as President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, a very courteous and beautifully engraved invitation to attend 
the meeting of the National Wholesale Grocers Association at Atlantic 
City. This invitation, of course, came to me as the representative 
head of the National Canners Association and I felt that they were 
certainly going out ot their way to welcome to their wigwams—not 
their competitors in business, but lines that have been, prior to the 
organization of any of these associations, rather regarded as working 
along—not antagonistically but rubbing ankles, and with this invita- 
tion in hand I felt, not like I was going in the camp of the enemy but 
that I was going down there to fellows who, if I told them how I felt 
and the way the canners in general felt about the distribution of their 
product, I might have to tell them a few things that would conflict with 
their ideas. I was thoroughly (not surprised) pleased at the reception 
I reveived. I was convinced before I left there that the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association is the strongest ally that the National 
Canners Convention has today. (Applause.) I think that we must 
not stand in our own light by refusing the standing proffers of assist- 
ance that they offer to us in furthering those interests that stand for 
the benefit of both associations. 

We had expected to have Mr. Judson, the President of that asso- 
ciation, with us today, and to extend to him a cordial welcome, such as’ 
I know only canners extend to the representatives of a high-class asso- 
ig om but in his absence he is most ably represented by Mr. Walter 

. Tims. 


THE JOBBERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 
Some Interesting Suggestions—Hints That are Valuable—A Plea 
for Co-operation. 


Mr. Tims—Mr. President: I assure you, gentlemen, that there are 
other wholesale grocers than the one you see before you, but it seems 
to be my fate at every convention to have something or other to pre-' 
sent either officially or unofficially at the request of your president, or 
of some other committee. As a member of the Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation of the United States I extend to you canners, and those in 
the allied industries represented here, a most cordial and earnest 
greeting. As your president has said, we want to work with you. We 
do work with you: your business and ours must run very closely to- 
gether. They are such that they cannot be separated. The average 
wholesale grocer of today depends upon you for products which make 
up a very large percentage of his business. At Atlantic City, at Colum- 
bus twice, at Cincinnati, and at Buffalo, we have come before you, as 
I say, Officially or unofficially in some capacity. I have no contract up 
my sleeve to spring upon you today. (Laughter.) I have nothing 
which I think can arouse discussion favorable or unfavorable. I come 
to you as a wholesale grocer and as friend to a friend and I thank you 
for the opportunity you have given us of presenting to you our greet- 
ings. (Applause.) In this city and in this State, made up of warm 
spirited people, from whom the greeting has come officially and un- 
officially, which has made us feel that we were, indeed, in our “Old 
Kentucky Home”, I can only say that it seems to me peculiarly fitting 
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that we should meet here. Even the climate, spoken of this morning, 
so unpropitious a few days ago, freezing our southern friends to that 
degree, which I see by the papers prevented their attending church on 
the Sabbath day, has warmed and modified and today, not only are 
we greeted by hospitable friends and hands, but by most hospitable and 
delightful weather. We do indeed feel at home and now to you—par- 
don the quotation—‘‘men behind the contract” may I say a few words. 

Mr. Crary said this morning that the Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion is knocking at your door for assistance and co-operation in the 
carrying on of our business. The perfecting of our State Food laws is 
something of very great importance to all of us. The able counsel of 
the Wholesale Grocers Association, Mr. Breed, of New York, in a re- 
cent address at a Wholesale Grocers meeting called attention to the 
fact that about forty State legislatures met this year and in each of 
them, as Mr. Crary said this morning, are men anxious to save his 
State from all the imaginary evil awaiting them if they eat any food 
and especially if prepared by manufactures. ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing” but absolute ignorance is the curse of most of your 
legislatures and newspaper editors who speak or write on this subject, 
of which they have absolutely no knowledge. President Crary’s refer- 
ence to the New York paper which published the eighty-eight per cent. 
(88%) poisonous cannea goods article and one written by the editor of 
a prominent Philadelphia paper, writing on Dr. Wiley, and in his ar- 
ticle said “every one of the mean assassins who has sought wealth by 
adulterating their food products, from the baby’s milk to tne old man’s 
daily bread,” etc., etc., through a column of such stuff. These are the 
men who are making public opinion; these are the men whose articles 
are read; we are becoming a nation governed by headlines; a people 
taking our gospel of daily life from the brain of the sensation-monger, 
unscrupulous, untruthful, ignorant of his subject, caring only for that 
which will make his yellow journal sell, (applause) no matter whom 
he may injure; no matter what business honestly conducted may be 
ruined, he pursues that nefarious work. For my friend Dr. Wiley, the 
wholesale grocers of this country have only the warmest words of 
praise. Publicly and privately we have expressed our confidence in 
him. We all make mistakes; we would not be men otherwise, but in 
his honesty, his sincerity, his unselfish purpose to improve the supply 
of food sold to the American people, honestly labeled, we have the 
fullest belief. Benzoate, or no benzoate, we want to see him remain 
where he is. (Applause.) 


Ww. 0. HOFFECKER. 


We have heard condemnation of wholesale grocers, of food manu- 
facturers, of food dealers; this is no debating society, gentlemen, and I 
cannot take up that subject, but I want to say for the wholesale 
grocers of this country and for you men who supply us with the produce 
that we sell, that we are honest, we are sincere, we are not poisoning 
the American people, we are not putting out trash, as some of you 
have heard referred to within a short time, and I want to say to your 
newspaper men, and to your men who carry this subject to our people 
that purity and healthfulness and cleanliness are the watchwords of 
the American food supplies. (Applause.) 

May I suggest a few maiters for your thoughtful consideration, 
from the Wholesale Grocers standpoint: 

First: Watch your legislature, and do all you can to make your 
State food laws identical with the National law. Correspond with the 
Secretary of the National Wholesale Grocers Association in New York 
through your local wholesale grocer and find out how best to do this. 

Second: We have heard so much of the tin plate question. I can 
only say that we grocers believe we should have plate with two and 
one-half to three pounds of tin to a base box. This is a better quality 
for a canned goods container than the one now in use. (Applause.) 

Third: When you want to establish standards for canned goods, 
call in the broker and wholesale grocer in consultation, and they will 
be of material help and will not consent to a light weight or improp- 
erly filled tin as a standard‘any more than they will to an inferior 
quality. (Applause.) 

Fourth: Insist on your boxmakers—and now I quote from my 
good friend Wilcox, who has hammered at you in season and out, and 


in convention and out, and I can only say that I heartily endorse every- 
thing he has said on this subject. See that your-boxmakers furnish 
you with proper boxes. Canned goods cases should measure three- 
quarters of an inch for the ends and three-eighths inch for tops, bot- 
toms and sides to be well nailed. They should be properly nailed and 
properly packed, that they may carry the contents of the cans to 
the desination of the grocery store, or to the consumer, if they go that 
way, in proper shape. 

Fifth: Insist on honest labels, whether jobbers or packers. 

Sixth: Work for a National Arbitration Committee to work with 
the one to be appointed by the Wholesale Grocers Association. This 
question of arbitration is a very large one and was most ably pre- 
sented at your last convention by Mr. Hoffecker, with whom I have 
been in consultation since. I again assure you that the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association will work with you on that matter and, 
I hope, bring about results that will be to our mutual benefit, and 
handle in a perfectly fair and equitable manner all questions that arise. 

Seventh: Your President has referred to the question here of 
cash discounts. This is a very large subject, and I can only say that 
when you sell at a discount for cash insist upon the bills being paid 
within the discount time, and if they are not paid within that time do 
not allow that discount. That may sound like heresy, from a whole- 
sale grocer. Last year we had a panic, but we have passed through 
the panic period, and I hope we will not have another. I want to say, 
however, that the evils that have crept in under the discount system 
are due to the extension from time to time of the date when these 
bills are to be paid, instead of having them paid promptly or refusing 
to allow the full amount of the discount. I might ask for an offset 
to that on the part of the canners, but I will not go into the subject 
at this late hour, as it will only bring about discussion and perhaps 
some ill feeling. You may not know it, but it is a fact that were it 
not for the fact that the jobber anticipates his wants and buys these 
canned goods for the purpose of supplying his trade, perhaps months 
ahead, your business and my business would have to be conducted on 
an entirely different basis. 

It costs one per cent. or more to carry merchandise in New York 
City. I assume it is less in smaller places, and equally as great in 
cities of corresponding size. We cannot carry goods three, four or 
six months, as many are obliged to do, unless we have some slight 
offset in the.discount proposition. 

Eighth: Advertising canned goods: What has been said on that 
subject in the advertising line, as to the necessity of advertising canned 
goods and not brands, I heartily agree with. Appoint a publicity com- 
mittee and let the world know what we mean by “canned goods,” her- 
metically sealed in tin. As Mr. Sears has said, there is a vast amount 
of misinformation on that subject. We do not use preservatives or 
chemicals. This is unnecessary and as foolish as any proposition 
could be. 

All this talk in the papers about poisonous canned goods, benzoate 
of soda in canned goods, salicylic acid in canned goods, all that comes 
from men who know absolutely nothing about what they are talking, 
and this can be overcome by judicious advertising of canned goods as 
a clean, pure, wholesole, economical product. 

Last: Never forget that the jobber is your best and cheapest dis- 
tributor. When we say farewell to this city after the convention is 
closed, after the last note of “Our Old Kentucky Home” is heard, let 
us feel that we will carry away with us something that will be of bene- 
fit to us; something that will mean a better business, a better relation 
and a more cordial feeling between the wholesale grocer and the canner. 
(Applause.) 


THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICITY. 

MR. CRARY: On this committee of publicity that has been re- 
ferred to in a number of articles that have been read from this plat- 
form I wil! appoint Mr. S. F. Hazerot, of Ohio; W. R. Olney, of New 
York; Ira S. Whitmer, of Illinois; C. W. McReynolds, of Indiana, and 
Ralph W. Crary, of Wisconsin. 

In connection with the committee on Ways and Means, I want to 
suggest that there are several recommendations that have been made, 
all of which will come up before this committee, and which the con- 
vention will pass upon later. Upon this committee I will appoint 
Frank Van Camp, of Indiana; Henry Burden, of New York, and J. Ed. 
Guenther, of Kentucky. This committee will find data with reference 
to their subjects in the hands of the Secretary, and I wlil be glad if 
they will get them at the close of this meeting: 

Now the Executive Committee will hold a meeting in room “L” 
immediately after the close of this session. 

There is no further announcement, except that the Committee on 
Location will not be appointed until tomorrow morning. I say this 
for the benefit of those cities that have delegations here seeking the 
location of the next annual convention. This committee will be ap- 
pointed tomorrow, and will consist of not less than eight members, 
possibly nine or ten. That will be something for the Executive Com- 
mittee to act upon this afternoon. It will be composed of canners, 
machinery and supply men and brokers, and these delegations from 
abroad can meet this committee most any time tomorrow afternoon. 

The Committee on Publicity will meet tomorrow immediately after 
the session in room “L,” at the right end of this building. 

{ thank you all for your courtesous attention this afternoon and 
hope to see you tomorrow morning. 

The session here adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 
Secretary Gorrell’s Report—A Very Good Showing—An Admirable 


Address on Tomato Canning—Another on Pea Canning. 


The convention was called to order by President Crary who said: 

“Gentlemen: I think one of the first acts of the Association for next 
year ought to be to authorize the treasurer to spend money enough to 
buy a heavy gavel so as to save the skin of the president’s knuckles. 

The president continuing said: 
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“Gentlemen: It is a keen disappointment to all of us that Governor 
Fernald cannot be here. He wired yesterday he had expected to come 
up to the last moment, but important legislative matters down there 
have made it absolutely impossible. We then tried to get Governor 
Crothers of Maryland, the greatest canning state in the Union. We 
put it up to him as strongly as we knew how, but he wired he could 
not come. It seems that we have been unfortunate in filling up this 
part of the program. 

In outlining the plan for this morning’s work we had thought of 
having these addresses on practical canning of peas, corn and tomatoes 
and in casting around for those who are most familiar with the work 
on this line, we naturally turned to Mr. George Burnham, Jr., who 
seemed to be the Nestor of the canned corn industry in Maine, and 
Mr. Burnham wrote me a very nice letter stating that although he was 
seventy-eight years old and found no particular trouble in getting from 
Portland down to New York occasionally if business required, he felt 
that Louisville was a long trip, but he had such a keen interest in Na- 
tional Association work, I might book him for an address on this line 
and he would certainly be in Louisville on time; and the next we knew 
we had the sad news of his death. 

Instead of taking up the papers of Mr. Polk and Mr. Stare, I think 
we will first have the Secretary’s report. I will state here that an 
auditing committee has passed on the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Secretary Gorrell—Last year owing to the fact that I had no voice 
I did not make much of a report, but this year my voice is a little 
better and as it is ‘my only chance to get a crack at the members in a 
public way I have written quite an extensive one and I shall read it as 
rapidly as possible. 

The Secretary began to read his report and was called on to come 
more forward and read louder. 

The President—He is a recent bridegroom and is baskful. 

The Secretary—I want to tell you that I left Cincinnati last year 
with a deficit of over $400, as my report will show, and never since 
that have I been able to catch up but I have tried to carry on the As- 
sociation work out of my private purse as best I could and today the 
Association owes me between six and seven hundred dollars. 

The Secretary—I will state that I have drawn no salary this year 
and none is included in this. 

Attached to this report is the report of the Auditing Committee 
that the Committee have examined the above accounts and vouchers 
and find same correct. Said report is as follows: 


CASH STATEMENT FOR 1908. 


Cash received for stamped envelopes............... $14.75 
Cash received for membership dues................ 1705.00 
Amount of cash received during 1908.............. 1719.75 
Deficit for fiscal year ending 1-28-’09............... 633.86 
Cash paid for typewriting and clerk................ 450.40 
Cash paid for telegrams, telephones and special 

Cash paid for traveling expenses................... 546.65 
35.00 
Cash paid for printing, stationery and supplies.... 329.72 


$2353.61 $2353.61 
We the undersigned hereby certify that we have examined the 
books and vouchers of the Treasurer, and find same correct in every 
particular. F. F. WILEY, Ind. 
JAMES STOOPES, Ohio. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION:—In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, your 
secretary herewith transmits his second annual report. Unlike its 
predecessor, some details will be considered, as it is proper that the 
members should have laid before them as full a report of the year’s 
work as is practicable. Last year this was left to the province of the 
President, but as he has already handled many weighty matters, some 
of the history of the work in detail will fall to my lot. 

First, let me say that there never has been a time when the office 
has not felt the embarrassment of poverty. Coming from Cincinnati 
last winter without enough money to discharge old obligations, the 
treasurer immediately began a renewed campaign, having in mind 
primarily the raising of a fund of money to conduct the year’s work. 

Attention is called to the volume of work that has been carried 
on during the year. An examination of the treasurer’s account will 
show that over $400 was spent in postage. This indicates that over 
20,000 pieces of mail has been sent out. In almost every case there 
were from two enclosures up, the largest at one time being seven. A 
conservative estimate on this basis shows that over 100,000 pieces of 
literature have gone through the United States mail. Each in some 
shape or form was an appeal for increased membership. We have en- 
deavored in every possible way to present to the canner the impor- 
tance of our organization and the necessity of their support, and it 
is gratifying to say that our appeal has not been entirely in vain. 

Your secretary has also written several thousand personal letters. 
This has meant a vast amount of work that required the services of 
two stenographers the greater part of the year. It is our desire to 
call your particular attention to the economical manner in which this 
work has been done, and we point with pride to the above shown 
accomplishments with such a small expenditure of money. 


PERSONAL APPEALS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


By an order of the Executive Committee a personal appeal was 
written to every canner in the United States, asking him to sign an 


application and remit a year’s dues. This letter met with limited 
success, but the fund received was enough to bear the expense of fur- 
ther missionary efforts. In all there have been ten different appeals 
sent to the canners of this country. Each brought some responses, 
and it is with pleasure that I am able to present you with a roll-call 
of members, every one of whom have shown the positive interest in 
the Association that the necessary accompaniment of cash means. You 
will see by this list that there are canners ranging from the largest 
to the smallest and a more thoroughly democratic list could not be de- 
sired. It would not be here amiss, though, to say that the canners 
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who would be most benefited—namely, the one who packs 50,000 cases 
or less, while in the majority in the trade list, forms a small compara- 
tive number of the above referred to. As a rule, the big packer is 
surrounded by business methods that enable him to take care of him- 
self, and organization does not appeal to him so directly as it does 
to those who have not yet reached a sufficient position in the art as 
to be able to demand from the trade the rights that belong to him. 
For this latter class, especially, the Bureau of Information, heretofore 
referred to by our President, ought to prove most attractive and 
useful. 
CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO LOUISVILLE. 

One of the most important early acts of the Executive Committee 
was to change the location of the convention from Chicago to Louis- 
ville. The members at Cincinnati last winter voted the convention to 
go to Chicago, where a food demonstration was to be made, and an 
agreement was entered into with a party who represented himself as 
being in a position to bind the proper body which could make it a 
success at the Coliseum in that city. 

It was soon discovered, though, that the scheme was not practi- 
cable, because of the failure of the proper reservation of dates, and 
a substitute was sought. A special meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee was called. and after formally deciding that Chicago would have 
to be abandoned, it adjourned to meet in the city of Louisville. Owing 
to the splendid conditions in this city, together with the warm wel- 
come assured us by the citizens through their fine business organiza- 
tion, the Louisville Commercial Club, we are here today bringing what 
we believe is the biggest convention that has ever been held by the 
Canners and the Allied Industries. 

The Executive Committee has during the past year kept in close 
personal touch with the office of the Secretary—at times it has been 
deemed necessary that this official should make a visit to the different 
members at their homes, so as to lay before them matters vital to the 
organization. The minutes record a unanimity of judgment among the 
members of this governing body, to whom should be given great credit 
for the results that have been accomplished during the past year. The 
Executive Committee also held a meeting in Louisville on October 22nd ° 
last to outline the details of the present convention. This was supple- 
mented by another meeting at Chicago on December 5 and 6. 

Your secretary has gone to different parts of the country under the 
direction of the President in the interests of the National Association 
and its members. He attended the meeting of the Wholesale Jobbers 
with President Crary at Atlantic City on June 4th. It is a pleasure to 
note the effect of the speech that Mr. Crary delivered at this place. 
Most forcefully he presented the interests of the canners and defined 
and championed their cause in such a broad-minded and earnest man- 
ner as to win the encomiums of his auditors, although perhaps they 
were not so much in sympathy with the cause. On order of the Presi- 
dent your Secretary made a trip the latter part of the same month and 
brought personally to the attention of the Executive Committee mat- 
ters that required their immediate supervision and judgment. 

In July, on order of the President your Secretary made a trip to 
New York to investigate certaim local conditions there, the gravity of 
which threatened the entire trade of the country. It is not proper, 
however, to publicly state the object of this visit. It will be sufficient to 
note that the action that was feared has not yet come to pass and we 
hope that it will not be heard from again. 
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CLOSE TOUCH WITH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The office has kept in close touch with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, both by letters and personal visits, and takes pleasure in record- 
ing the pleasant relations that now exist between those who are 
charged with the enforcement of the Pure Food Law and the canners. 
Here it would not be amiss to say that your Secretary prepared and 
published a pamphlet on The Pure Food Law and the Canners, which 
was distributed gratuitously to the canners of the country. It is hoped 
that the suggestions contained therein were of some every-day use to 
those who were kind enough to express their appreciation and con- 
fidence in its accuracy. This office also desires to record the receipt 
and filing of all Department rulings during the year, and also all no- 
tices of judgment in the enforcement of the Pure Food Law. 

It has been a pleasure to render assistance to the many canners 
who have availed themselves of the invitation to ask for any informa- 
tion that it was in our power to give. We feel that our usefulness in 
this sphere has increased considerably over last year and there is no 
reason why next year’s work should not be even broader and more 
comprehensive. 

The National Canners Association has created two permanent 
standing committees which will, when fully organized and in working 
condition, prove able assistants of the Eexecutive Committee in fur- 
thering the interests of the canners. 

The first is the Transportation Committee composed of Messrs. 
Ralph W. Crary, of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin; Charles J. Brooks, of 


itself a national reputation, and its work, especially in establishing a 
standard for the three vegetables that are most generally packed, has 
been recognized by the trade as possessing particular merit. 

’ The other associations of the country have kept up a lively inter- 
est throughout the year; the policy of the National has always been 
to encourage these local organizations, as it is believed that many 
questions come within their special province that could not be so 
well handled by the general body. 

Our great effort of the year was the collection of reliable statistics 
on the pack of tomatoes, corn and peas. At the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee held in Chicago on April 4th a committee, consisting 
of Mr. Orem (chairman) and your secretary, was appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of the National Association taking up this work. 
This committee made a report recommending that the same be done, 
and the Executive Committee adopted this report. 

Circular letters were immediately sent out asking general co- 
operation. Many favorable replies were received, and a second circular 
followed with the announcement that the work would be aken up at 
the proper time. In July statistical blanks and a letter giving the 
details of the work were mailed out, and the compilation then began 
in earnest. 


STATISTICS. 
As is usual with most experiments, the response at first was not 
general. An urgent letter containing the same blanks brought better 
results, and replies were received from several hundred canners. 
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Baltimore, Maryland; and E. S. Thorne, of Geneva, New York. The 
chairman of this Committee will at the proper time during this conven- 
tion make a report of the year’s work. 

The Legislative Committee, composed of Messrs. Frank VanCamp, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana; W. C. Pressing, of Norwalk, Ohio, with James 
P. Olney, of Rome, New York, as chairman, has just been authorized 
and we may expect to hear of it hereafter. The need for this Commit- 
tee was so apparent and its sphere of usefulness so broad that it is 
more than probable that later on the work will have to be subdivided 
under the direction of its able chairman. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 


Your secretary has a number of times received letters from mem- 
bers of the Allied Industries, asking that they may become honorary 
members of the National Canners Association and offering to pay rea- 
sonable dues for this privilege. No doubt our exchequer could be con- 
siderably enriched thereby, if our Constitution was amended to estab- 
lish honorary memberships, of course without vote, and it is believed 
that this step would be popular with many of the canners. 

A state association has been organized in Tennessee and is now 
in good working order. The canners there deserve great credit for 
this initial step towards co-operation, and from the report of the offi- 
cers they have already commenced to appreciate the good that fol- 
lows. It is not amiss to mention the good work of the Ohio Associa- 
tion, which was organized last year through the efforts of the National 
Canners Association. Although less than two years old, it has given 


They, howc-<r, formed but a small portion of the whole, and it was 
soon necessary to send another letter. This, too, contained the same 
blanks. 

Canners by this time were commencing to recognize the value of 
the work and the probability of its success. Still there were many who 
held back for one reason or another, and it required numerous com- 
munications, in some instances as many as seven or eight, to land the 
coveted figures. In some localities we found it necessary to cover the 
ground by special agents, as well as personal reports. Their work, 
however, was always verified, and it is gratifying to say that the errors 
discovered practically amounted to nothing. 

Aithough the blanks called for figures representing the number 
of cases, yet in many instances, especially when the pack was small, 
the figures were given in cans, and this was a fruitful source of error. 
It required every diligence that the office possessed to detect these 
and have the proper corrections made. The completed work repre- 
sents an absolutely accurate count, as near correct as can be possible 
in this character of work. 

This office has already acknowledged its obligation to the two 
trade papers, The Canner and Dried Fruit Packer, of Chicago, and The 
American Grocer, of New York, for the valuable assistance that they 
rendered in the work. They had been compiling statistics for a num- 
ber of years, but at the request of the National Association turned it 
over to your secretary, together with their kindly aid and assistance. 

It is also fair to state that the Baltimore Trade and the National 
Canner, of Chicago, loaned the influence of their columns in helping 
to create sentiment favorable to this work. 
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The promise was made that the figures were not to become public 
property until after the canners had had benefit of the exclusive infor- 
mation. This promise was strictly regarded by the executive office, 
and until the completed reports had been mailed to the canners of 
this country the information was entirely confidential. 

Unfortunately for the trade, however, some canner, perhaps thought- 
lessly, turned over a copy of the office report to a Baltimore daily pa- 
per and the whole result was spread broadcast throughout the coun- 
try. We earnestly regret that this occurred, but, as above stated, it 
was done after the figures got beyond our control. 

The collection of these statistics meant three months of the hard- 
est and most exacting kind of work; realizing the value of the same to 
the trade and desiring that they should be accurate beyond question, 
there was no detail considered too minute. 

As the work was new to your secretary, there were many phases to 
be considered after the plan had been blocked out. His successor in 
this department‘of the Nationa! Canners Association can get together 
during the year a vast fund of information that ought to prove of 
great value to every member, and we would recommend substantial 
encouragement for this departure just as soon as the present conven- 
tion closes. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY. 

A great many suggestions have been made during the year in re- 
gard to a Bureau of Publicit) and deeming the matter of such im- 
portance, your secretary sent out a blank to test public opinion on this 
question. 

As was expected, a large number of the canners failed to make 
any answer whatever, probably because they had not given the subject 
sufficient thought. There were, though, a flattering number of intelli- 
gent letters discussing the subject in all of its phases, and it is be- 
lieved that if brought about in the proper shape, almost every repre- 
sentative canner in the country would be willing to contribute a sum 
of money for the purpose of intelligently acquainting the public with 
the uses of his product. 
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It is to be expected that there will be those who will let the rest 
take the lead, but this could be largely obviated by adopting and reg- 
istering a trade mark which could only be used by those who had con- 
tributed to the expenses of bringing the merits of such standard canned 
goods to the attention of the cousumers. 

From the tenor of the letters received, it is more than likely that 
a good sum of money could be raised to test the experiment and see 
what the result would be. When it is considered that the per capita 
consumption of canned goods in this country is less than four annually. 
it is easy to see that the canning business is yet in its infancy, so in- 
stead of urging a smaller acreage of canned goods next year, why not 
encmirage more general consumption? 

Of course a campaign of education would mean that only truthful 
labels could be used. There are bound to be firsts and seconds in the 
canned goods business just as there is in anything else; for instance, 
we have first class men, second class, etc., but each class should be so 
plainly apparent that its identification is always a matter of certainty. 
I know of nothing that is more calculated to harm our interests than 
for a consumer to buy a tin can with the picture of a red ripe luscious 
tomato on the outside and a piece of mushy peeling and two handfuls of 
juice on the inside. It is the same way with corn and peas, or in fact 
anything else that is packed in tins. 

It is argued that as our Association now has such a limited income, 
the question of expending a fund which might run into the hundreds 
of dollars is a matter of absurdity. This is undoubtedly true, but there 
are those of us who believe that the canning industry or any other in- 
dustry will always furnish an income in keeping with what its sup- 
porters think that they receive in return, and if we could intelligently 
show them this is the time when a campaign of publicity would ma- 
terially increase consumption, I, for one, believe that the scheme will 
find enough backers to give it a fair trial. 


Our small membership list has been a matter of grave concern to 
the Executive Committee, and different plans have been considered dur- 
ing the year looking to its material increase. It has been suggested 
that we broaden the scope now covered by our Constitution and in- 
clude every canner, no matter his product. This, of course, will bring 
in an additional membership and probably lead to great ultimate good, 
but the Association will have to make even more radical departures to 
commend itself to the average canner, many of whom do not even take 
the interest to attend these national conventions. The value of organi- 
zation and -association must be brought to their doors in some very 
personal way, and it has been suggested that this body employ a so- 
licitor who will make a personal appeal to every one engaged in the 
business. Whether or not this is practicable remains for the next Ex- 
ecutive Committee to determine. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 


If the Association has accomplished any decided good this year, it 
should give the proper credit to the trade papers, who have labored 
unselfishly for the cause. The President has already thanked each one 
personally but the secretary cannot refrain from also adding a word 
of praise. We look forward to still greater good next year and com- 
mend our successors to the trade papers for inspiration and assistance. 

The President: You have heard the report of the secretary and 
treasurer. What is the pleasure of the convention? 

It. was moved by Mr. Hoffecher and seconded by several members 
that the report be received and filed and the motion was carried. 

The President: The next gentleman is from Indiana, but he is a 
gentleman who has established for himself the enviable reputation of 
being one of the leading tomato packers in the country, and he has 
earned that reputation justly by strict endeavor to hold to the techni- 
cality of his work in his line of business. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Ralph Polk, 
of Greenwood, Indiana. 


SCIENTIFIC TOMATO CANNING. 
Directions by an Experienced Canner—Suggestions That are inval- 
uable—The Methods Outlined. 


Mr. Polk, by request of the president, here took position on a table 
in front of the speaker’s stand on account of the bad accoustic proper- 
ties of the hall, and said: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I can be seen, whether IT 
am heard or not. I think one is about as important as the other in 
connection with the paper. 

When our president asked me some weeks ago to address this 
convention on the subject of tomato packing, I consented, supposing 
that on account of my long experience I knew how to pack tomatoes 
if nothing else. Since that time, however, I have thought about it, 
talked about it and dreamed about it. I have asked packers, brokers 
and jobbers about it, but I am finally forced to appear before you and 
confess that I don’t know how, and if I did, I think I would get out 
of the business. 

I must confess that I am even “up a stump” when it comes to 
pronouncing that name. When I go down to New York and talk about 
“to-may-toes,” I am given a gentle hint that “to-mat-toes” are the 
only things that are saleable in that market. When I run on down into 
Maryland and begin talking either about ‘‘to-may-toes” or “to-mat- 
toes,” my friends there begin looking about me for some sign of a 
bandana handkerchief or a rubber collar, the only stylish pronuncia- 
tion in that part of the country being “to-mah-toes,” “don’t cher 
know?” The correct pronounciation, however, is “‘to-may-toes,” as it 
it universally called that in Indiana, and Indiana being “IT” in the 
literary field, should be considered the highest authority, at least 
until further advices from the White House. 

The tomato is blessed with a scientific name, unpronounceable 
enough and of sufficient length to surround it with befitting dignity 
as the leader of all canned products. 

I know of no business which is so simple, at the same time so 
complex, as tomato canning. I say “simple’’ because it seems to be 
possible for people to enter the business, and with no experience what- 
ever make about as good a stagger at packing goods as some packers 
who have been in the business many years. I say “complex” for the 
reason that I know of no business which is so dependent upon condi- 
tions, and which is so difficult to reduce to an exact manufacturing 
vasis. There is great need of getting the business onto a more scien- 
tific basis, and it will, doubtless, be worth our while to discuss some 
of the problems which constantly confront us. 

The first step in the production of canned tomatoes is that of se- 
curing the raw material. The method of doing this is very nearly’ 
uniform the country over, viz., contracting with farmers at a certain 
price per bushel or ton. Contracts covering the transaction between tne 
zrower and the packer vary in different localities. The greatest differ- 
ence between them is in the method of describing the product. But 
few contracts attempt to describe the fruit except to say that it should 
pe suitable for canning and of a certain size. Such a contract leaves 
an opening for a dispute between the grower and packer, and there 
should be some sort of a standard described which can be used in 
receiving and pricing the product. A contract which was originated 
in Indiana a good many years ago, and which has given excellent sat- 
isfaction, in describing the fruit reads as follows: “At least two- 
thirds of such tomatoes to be acceptable shall be of good average size, 
well ripened, of red color and sufficiently sound to bear scalding and 
peeling without breaking or unreasonable waste, and not to exceed 
one-third thereof may be imperfect in this: that any tomato may be 
affected with under-ripening, sunburn, paleness of color, cracks or un- 
soundness to the extent of one-third.” Here we have something of a 
standard to be used in receiving the products. It will be noted that 
the impossible is not exacted and sufficient leeway is granted to make 
the contract reasonable. 
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INSPECTION. 


The method of inspecting the tomatoes where this contract is used, 
is as follows: When the loads of tomatoes are received at the factory, 
they are first weighed and then pass by the inspection house which 
should be near or on the receiving platform. In this inspection house 
is a tank filled with water in which a crate of tomatoes selected from 
any part of the load is dumped. The tank is arranged with a false bot- 
tom which keeps the tomatoes near the surface of the water and at 
the same time allows them to float in the water so they can be readily 
picked out and sorted. It is much easier to identify different grades 
when tomatoes are partially immersed in water than when they are 
either in crates or dumped on tables. Over this tank are suspended 
three baskets attached to three pairs of spring scales. The good toma- 
toes are picked out and placed in one basket, those defective to the 
extent of one-third are placed in the second basket, while those de- 
fective more than one-third and worthless are placed in the third bas- 
ket. The total weight of the worthless tomatoes is noted and if the 
weight of the second basket exceeds one-third of the whole, the excess 
is addd to the weight o1 the worthlss tomatoes and made the basis for 
a dock. A good deal of judgment is required in doing this work. At 
the same time, it is not so haphazard as the method quite generally 
employed which is altogether guess work. 

The difficulty of securing tomato acreage during the last few years 
has been so pronounced that it has become a serious problem to pack- 
ers throughout the country. Something will soon have to be done by 
the packer to make it possibie for growers to secure large crops, a 
greater decree of certainty and better produce than we have been get- 
ting. The prices of other farm products have become so high that 
farmers generally are less attracted to canning crops than they were 
formerly and the packer wili soon be forced to do something to revive 
their interest. During the past year, the quality in some localities was 
so poor that very serious loss was sustained by some packers. The 
only possible remedy for this condition lies in the discovery of methods 
of growing larger crops and better quality and to decrease to a mini- 
mum the uncertainties. As the cost of land increases, as it is very 
rapidly doing, the farmers of the country are going to be forced into 
more intense farming and if the packers of vegetables wish to maintain 
or increase their output, they must do something to discover better 
methods of farming and be able to impress upon their growers the 
necessity of new ways of increasing the quantity and bettering the 
quality. Some of the more wide-awake packers of the country realize 
this and are doing some very thorough research work in connection 
with the growing of their crops, including the study of fertilizers, plant 
growing and the many other growing problems. 

The most important step in tomato packing is the peeling. Upon 
this department depends the profits or losses, the wastes or savings, 
and, in a large measure, reputation. It is possible in this department 
to make poor goods from excellent material or make fair goods from 
poor material. I have seen some of the very finest tomatoes that ever 
grew practically ruined in the peeling department by the careless and 
ignorant employes there. It is shameful to see a woman pick up a 
large, fine tomato and slash it open clear across the top, opening everv 
seed cell in it and, at the same time, leave a large part of the core in 
the tomato. 

TO CORE CORRECTLY. 


The trick of correct coring is the most essential point in the peel- 
ing operation. Any one who has studied the structure of the tomato 
has found that if the core 1s taken out in a conical shape that the 
whole core may be removed without opening a single seed cell and, in 
fact, a very large core can be taken from a very small tomato and still 
leave the tomato intact. It seems an almost impossible task to im- 
press help with this tact but when it can be done, the percentage of 
saving is enormous ard the quality is greatly enhanced. The best 
method is to take the tomato in the palm of the hand and, holding 
the knife almost paralle! with the lengthwise structure of the core. cut 
closely around the core and at considerable depth. The tomato should 
then be turned over in the hand, the black blossom end removed and 
the peeling slipped off with the knife in the direction of the core. I 
have found that tomatoes may be peeled in this way with much less 
damage to the meat than is possible where one starts to slip the peeling 
off from the core side of the tomato. The tomato being whole, mucn 
neater and cleaner work can be done and the percentage of whole, 
fancy tomatoes be largely increased. A great deal depends upon the 
class of help it is possible to secure for performing this work. 

There is no doubt that small vessels for the peeled tomatoes are 
better than large ones. The longer the tomatoes lay after they are 
peeled, the more juice will drain from them and especially when they 
are in large bulk. 

It is best to get the tomatoes to the filling machines as quickly 
after peeling as possible. Thc trimmings should be removed imme- 
diately and not left to accumulate and sour in large quantities in the 
peeling room. Where the trimmings are used for making pulp or cat- 
sup, the quality of these products is greatly enhanced by getting it 
worked up while fresh. 

4 great many factories are now sorting but the best tomatoes 
after they are peeled and canning them as fancies. This is, of course, 
the only way to get select tomatoes for this purpose, but the remainder 
of the product suffers from the separation. One sorting is not suffi- 
cient in canning tomatoes where a uniform set of standards is to be 
maintained. It is just as important to sort out the poorer tomatoes, 
those which are green, scrappy, pale color or possessing any other 
defect, as it is to sort out the best goods for fancy canning. On the sort- 
ing tables depend the packer’s reputation for standard goods as well 
as fancies.” 

I claim that by the proper method of sorting, the quality can be 
controlled to a reasonable degree of certainty, but the quantity of the 
different qualities cannot be controlled. For instance, during the past 
year there was one factory which by this sorting process ran more 
than 50 per cent. of the entire pack into second quality, which was 
due to the unseasonable weather. In this case short deliveries were 


a - the extra standards, while it still has some of the seconds 
or sale. 

I cannot agree with the argument which we have heard on the 
contract question, in which the claim is made that the packer can 
provide to a reasonable degree of certainty for a certain size pack, 
but that the quality is not within his control, holding that the packer 
can make future contracts guaranteeing 100 per cent. delivery, but 
that the quality, which is uncontrollable, should not be questioned. 
I do not maintain that the quality is absolutely in the control of the 
packer, but I do state that it is much more within his control than 
the quantity. I will admit that if the quality is to be ignored, and 
if the aid of the pulping machine or pump can be brought in to in- 
crease the quantity, while the quality is allowed to suffer, there might 
be some argument in favor of a 100 per cent. contract. I believe that 
for the good of all concerned quality is more important than 100 per 
cent. delivery, and I believe that the majority of the packers of the 
country will bear me out in this statement. 

Tomatoes, after they are peeled and conveyed to the filling room, 
should be spread out on large tables, permitting the sorting to be 
done in the most thorough manner, and at the same time allow the 
juice to drain from them. Too many factories dump the peeled toma- 
toes directly into the filling machine hoppers, without either sorting 
or inspecting. If good tomatoes are peeled right, the loss from the 
draining is not very great. 

It is, of course, easier to carry out this sorting process in factories 
where two or more lines of machinery are in operation, but it is not 
impracticable in single-line plants. In one factory operated under my 
supervision the tomatoes are delivered from the peeling system to the 
filling room by means of a conveyer, and from this conveyor run auto- 
matically to the sorting tables, on which both the faney and poor 
stock are sorted out. The poor stock is removed by conveyors to a 
line of machinery which runs exclusively on second-grade goods. The 
fancies are carried to the fancy filling table, where they are placed 
in open-top cans by hand. It is best in single-line plants to have 
two filling machines, but both grades may be run over one line of 
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capping machinery, provided the cans containing one grade are marked 
at the filling machines and again divided as they come from the 
capper. 


THE QUESTION OF QUALITY. 


A great deal of the future of the business depends upon the sort- 
ing that certain standards of quality may be maintained. 

This matter of producing quality is the most important that we 
can consider, and let me urge that we all pay more heed to it than 
we ever have. It is not strange that a great many packers have be- 
come disgusted and discouraged in their attempts to make better 
goods when they are met with such market conditions as confront 
them now. The common complaint is, and it is justified to a large 
extent, that the jobber will not pay more for good goods than he will 
for poor, and that the price is the only consideration. This is some- 
what exaggerated. It is, nevertheless, too nearly true. We must re- 
member, however, that it is not the jobbers who eat the goods, and 
that the jobber is doing just as much damage to consumption by 
buying cheap goods as the disgusted and discouraged packer is who 
gets careless and works on the theory that ‘any old thing” will do. It 
is the consuming public that we are depending upon for our markets, 
and if we feed them on goods of high quality, there will be a growing 
demand for our products, while the reverse will be true as scon as we 
become indifferent. I have had occasion at different times during the 
last five years to visit a large number of retail stores, and in some 
cases to talk to some of the consumers themselves, and the fact that 
poor goods injure consumption has been demonstrated to me most 
graphically. It is to be lamented, but it is nevertheless true, that one 
poor can of goods will do more harm than a dozen good ones will 
do good. It takes time and patience to build up the public confidence 
in our products, and it cannot be done completely until “Quality” is 
made the watchword of the Entire Fraternity. 

An important step in the process of canning tomatoes is that of 
filling. Machines for this purpose should be selected which will do 
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the work with the greatest amount of accuracy and the smallest 
amount of crushing and mashing. From the filling machines the 
filled can should pass immediately to the exhaust boxes, where they 
should be steamed for from 11%4 to 2 minutes, which is sufficient ex- 
haust to make the goods collapse after processing, and may be con- 
sidered something of a safeguard in connection with sterilization. 
Exhausting is practiced but very little throughout the East and is not 
absolutely necessary, but there is little doubt in my mind but that 
this step is worth while. It certainly lessens the strain on the cans, 
producing less leaks. The warm cams are also easier capped than 
cold ones. I have never been able to detect any difference in appear- 
ance or flavor in the goods which were exhausted and those which 
were not. Exhausting is quite necessary in capping open-top cans 
and much less trouble is experienced with these cans where exhaust- 
ing is practiced. 

The method of sterliization varies in different factories, the water 
bath being used largely, while a great many factories use the closed 
retort and dry system. I have never been able to see any difference 
in the results from the different methods, but consider the steam 
somewhat safer, as the circulation is more assured. There are a great 
many pople, pretending to be processors, who do not know when 
water is boiling when heated by live steam, and are prone to take the 
time in the water bath until the water has reached a temperature of 
212 degrees. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the use of the micro- 
scope in connection with the sterilization of food products. The stories 
it tells are simply marvelous. Spoilage in goods is often foretold weeks 
before it actually takes place. Some packers seem to be a little doubt- 
ful about the practical use of the microscope, but a thorough study of 
its uSes will convince the most skeptical. It has helped more to put 
the business on a scientific basis than any other application of science. 

It is hard, without a specific case in view, to describe a factory 
best adapted for packing tomatoes. The fact that the business can be 
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gone into on an investment of from $25.00 to a quarter of a million 
makes a description which will cover the whole field. It is also hard 
for one to divorce himself from the ideas incorporated in a plant in 
which as many as twenty products are prepared and to describe what 
is needed in a plant intended for the packing of tomatoes only. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS. 


Convenience and sanitary conditions are the two most important 
features. The buildings, especially the floors, should be of material 
which is impervious to dampness and everything should be arranged 
so it can be thoroughly flushed and drained in cleaning. I am a 
thorough believer in arranging the buildings so every nook and corner 
will be flooded with light, and I believe the notion is one which brings 
practical results. To get the best distribution of light, the build- 
ings should be only one story high, and, where there is plenty of yard 
room, there is no objection to the scheme except that the construction 
is very expensive. It diminishes the lighting and insurance bills, 
however, enough to make a good interest on the extra investment. 
One thing above all others which should be provided is ample oppor- 
tunity for washing the hands. Good sanitary toilet rooms, with plenty 
of wash basins, soap and towels and other conveniences should be 
provided for general toilet purposes, and in addition there should be 
right in the workrooms wash stands where hands can be washed when 
they become soiled by the machinery or in any other way. Give your 
help an abundant opportunity to be clean, and some of them will 
appreciate it, and the influence on the remainder is good. Keeping the 
help dressed in white uniforms adds much to the appearance of a 
factory and exerts a subtle influence toward educating employes to a 
higher plane of neatness and pride in their work. I will admit that 
doing this makes a hole in the profits, and it is very hard for the aver- 
age packer to reap the benefit, but those packers who can afford it wil! 
ultimately reap the reward. 

The subject of standards has been discussed of late and has been 


made the subject of official action in two or three state association 
meetings during the tall and winter. It has not been my privilege to 
be present at any of the meetings and my knowledge of the discussion 
comes only from reports in the trade papers. I must say, however, in 
all candor, that it seems to me the definition of “Standards”, as adopted 
by the different associations is still inadequate, and I am inclined to 
think that it will require an inventor of words, rather than a master of 
the packing art to give us an unassailable definition. Both packers and 
jobbers are inclined to view the question from a manufacturing and 
mercantile point of view rather than from the view point of the “court 
of the last resort”, which is the consumer. One jobber may not like a 
certain shade of color, another may be a crank about full weight, but 
the great question is what does Mrs, Consumer expect to get when she 
gives up her 814, 10 or 15 cents. The question of weight is not the all 
important item, nor is the average consumer very particular about the 
color so long as it is reasonably good, but when the consumer opens a 
can of tomatoes and finds it full of black specks from the blossom, the 
tomatoes full of cores which have been sliced in two instead of ex- 
tracted and small pieces of skin adhering to the fruit, she immediately 
takes it back to her grocer and asks for a brand which, perchance, 
may be short in net weight or pale in color. The first can may have 
been classed a “Standard” under the present definition, while the sec- 
ond may have been rejected and the price beaten down. If such in- 
stances occured often, seconds would soon outrank Standards in popu- 
larity. One association used the words “Rep Ripe” in describing the 
contents of the can. While the particular shade of red is not men- 
tioned, the description is considered by some as dangerous and too 
hard to live up to some seasons. Another association, afraid to use 
the word “red” used the word “ripe” only. If this description was 
agreed to by the jobber, the packer could in an extreme case pack and 
deliver the yellow variety of tomatoes which are more prolific than the 
red variety. 

It will be very difficult to bottle up a definition for Standard To- 
matoes and keep the cork in. 


I do believe, however, that there can be some great strides made 
in this direction, and a partial definition worked out which would be of 
some help. ‘there is no reason why the question of weights for the 
different grades cannot be determined, although there are some compli- 
cated questions which would arise in doing this. I do not doubt that 
the weights as determined upon by the different associations are about 
right as far as they go. It might be possible to settle some of the 
points covering the general appearance and workmanship, but to make 
a complete definition for Standard Tomatoes which would stand in 
actual practice, I believe to be one of the problems yet to be solved. 
Whatever is done toward settling any of the points, should if possi- 
ble, be concurred in by packers, brokers and jobbers. I believe that it 
would be well worth while for a committee of packers, brokers, job- 
bers and retailers to get together and formulate and agree to a partial 
definition which would cover several points which are at present dis- 
puted in cases of disagreement on deliveries. 


Some day the uncertainties of the business will be reduced to a 
science. I believe we are only in the “Genesis of attainment” in the 
preparation of our products. The one great thought on many packers’ 
minds is “How can we improve our goods.” We are considering it 
more than ever in our public meetings. Packers are leading the busi- 
ness world in throwing open their factory doors to their competitors 
and making their methods public and it is only a question of time un- 
til the combined efforts to unravel our problems will result in attain- 
ments we have little dreamed of. 


STERILIZATION WITHOUT HEAT. 


I expect to see the day when sterilization will be accomplished 
without the aid of heat. What will take its place, I would not venture 
a guess, but electricity still has many undiscovered properties and the 
great world revealed by the microscope, is scarcely touched. Who 
knows but that some genius may in prying down into nature’s micro- 
scopic unknown, be able to separate and classify the warring species 
sO numerous there and by pitting one against the other, destroy those 
which now produce spoilage and thus, by simply directing the hostile 
forces of Nature, preserve food products in their original state. 

By the time we have mastered some of our technical problems and 
are able and willing to give the public a high and universally uniform 
quality, the time will be ripe for a consumption of preserved foods 
which today would seem impossible. The business has hardly made a 
dent in the possibilities it possesses. I believe that tomatoes will 
always maintain their position as leader in the vegetable line, and 
if “Quality” is made the watch-word with all the packers of the coun- 
try, the consumption in a few years will be double what it is today. 
The greatest avenue for enlarging the industry lies in the direction of 
a greater variety of products. There is no reason why, in a few years. - 
several hundred varieties of foods should not be preserved. The nearer 
we come to supplying every need in the home, the more will the con- 
suming public come to depend upon our products, thus benefiting the 
whole industry. 

When every packer becomes imbued with the desire to produce 
goods of the highest possible merit; when we all come to look upon 
our business as a great calling, rather than in the light of a flyer in 
wheat, a venture in Wall Street or a wager on a horse race. 

When by embracing all that science can give us we have been able 
to cope with the problem of producing better raw material and perfect- 
ing better methods of preparing and conserving them. 

When we learn to draw some inspiration from the love of the 
work we are doing, as well as from ledgers and balance-sheets. 

Then will it be that the work of conserving the world’s food sup- 
ply will enter into its rightful heritage and be known as one of the 
earth’s greatest industries. 


The President: I am sure we have all appreciated Mr. Polk’s ad- 
dress. He has given us some thoughts and new ideas. The gentleman 
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is leading up to the time when we will turn the button and preserve 
the tomatoes on the vine and the apple on the tree, but the difficulty 
is that that will be hard for the canning men. We all feel for him. 
We do not always get him, but we feel for him all the time. (Laugh- 
ter.) The thought occurred to me while Mr. Polk was struggling with 
the word “tomato” (to-may-to) and finally landed it to suit himself. 
I think that is all right at the present price of seventy cents, when 
they get to ninety they should be “‘to-mat-to” and when they get above 
one dollar they should be ‘‘to-mah-to.” 

And there are few of us who have had experience enough to know 
how to pronounce them. His struggle with the etymology and syn- 
tax of this proposition reminds me of the little boy at school who 
was asked by his teacher to form a sentence containing the words 
“boys,” “bears” and “bees.” After a struggle with it for hours he 
brought in something like this: “Boys bees bare when they go in 
swimming.” (Laughter.) We are getting away from the canning 


' business a little along the line of pronunciation. 


We shall now hear from a man who has had the opportunity in 
his life to give the same thought and study and work to the pea can- 
ning lines that Mr. Polk has given to the tomato line, and his record 
stands for his success. A young man, he today stands at the head 
of one of the largest pea canning concerns in the country. It gives 
me pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Frank T. Stare, the president of 
the Waukesha Canning Company, who will address us on the subject 
of peas as they were canned yesterday and today. 


PEAS YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 


An Interesting, Instructive Talk—Some Valuable Suggestions—Peas 
as They are Packed in Different Sections. 


Mr. Stare: Mr. President and Gentlemen: The subject assigned 
to me suggests a historical account rather than how peas ought to be 
packed. The address of my predecessor, who so ably and fully de- 
scribed the proper method of packing tomatoes, has rather made me 
ashamed of my paper, which is more of a historical account of the 
methods employed in packing peas in the past and present. 

Now, as Mr. Polk was making his address I made a notation of 
a few suggestions which I beiieve all pea pickers will agree with me 
should be employed by us to a great extent. 

The first and most important is better seed peas. 

The next one suggests itself: More uniform grading, that all pack- 
ers may grade their peas uniformly, so that when sifted peas are men- 
tioned we would know what they were. The Wisconsin packers have 
been paying a good deal of attention to a better grade of tin in their 
cans. The fact is that at their annual meeting a few weeks ago they 
passed a resolution demanding the use of extra-coated cans. 

It is doubtful if any other line of American industrial development 
has made history any more rapidly than the pea packing industry. The 
yesterday of the business is within the remembrance of practically 
every man in this room. While it is true that peas were packed in a 
limited manner prior to the advent of the pod huller, we can safely 
date the genesis of the industry with the use of this,machine. 

The use of the pod huller made possible the packing of peas in a 
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commercial way, and, strange as it may seem to us now, what was then 
considered a large business was built up with practically no other sne- 
cial machinery. This business was confined to a comparatively limited 
territory in and around the home of the packing industry, viz: Balti- 
more, to which might be added some of the pioneer packers of New 
York State. 

As we view the packing of peas from a Twentieth Century point 
of view, it is indeed surprising that the pioneers in this line of en- 
deavor were as successful as they were, as the packing of peas, during 
the yesterday period, was largely a matter of hand work. The seed 
was planted largely by hand, the peas were drilled in rows, the vines 
were cultivated by hand and the pods were picked by hand. Little 
attention was paid to grading and such crude methods as were used in 
cleansing and blanching of peas was largely a matter of hand work. 
The cans were filled by hand, the liquor was added by hand and the 
cans were soldered. by hand, anc as a result, the quality was largely a 
matter of chance, sometimes good but often bad, naturally the dis- 
cerning consumer was prejudiced against the American packed pea to 


an extent that is still felt to more or less degree by all packers of 
peas. Every pea packer in this room has upon more than one occasion 
been compelled to defend his products as against the imported French 
peas. 

The today of the pea business commences with the use of the 
viner system. How manifestly impossible it would be for the modern 
pea packer to anything like approximate his present output without 
the use of this machine, and it took a considerable time to remove 
the prejudice from the minds of the packers. Many of them did not 
adopt the modern method of green pea vining until this useful machine 
had been ont he market for a number of years. Along with the viner 
came the method of grading peas to uniform sizes. First peas were 
graded to three or four uniform sizes while now practically every 
packer grades his peas to six sizes and, in a few cases, even more are 
made. 


IN THE WEST. 


In the West the packing of peas practically started with the use of 
the viner system. The first viners were brought into the State of Wis- 
consin in 1894. Prior to that date there were only two packers in the 
State who packed a limited amount of peas by the use of the pod 
huller, packing an annual output not exceeding the daily output of 
these plants at this time. Even after the vining system had come into 
general use, there was little other special machinery used in connec- 
tion with the packing of peas. This seems strange indeed when we 
take into consideration that the packing of corn and tomatoes had al- 
most become an automatic proposition at this time. It was not until 
in the late ’90s that a satisfactory pea filler was perfected, then rapidly 
followed power washers and blanchers, cooling devices, and what not, 
until today the modern pea packing plant is absolutely automatic. 


This has made it possible for the State of Wisconsin to pack more 
peas the past year than the combined output of the whole country a 
decade ago. This, however, could not and would not have been accom- 
plished had it not been for the fact that the improved methods had cor- 
respondingly improved the quality of the goods. During the last ten 
years, the American consumer has learned that American packed peas 
are superior to all others. The improved methods have also largely 
decreased the cost of production thereby giving to the consumer an 
unexcelled article at a greatly reduced price, so that the consumption of 
canned peas has increased by leaps and bounds during recent years. 


A VIEW IN MACHINERY HALL. 
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This healthy condition of the market has led to the development of 
a great industry throughout the country at large hut particularly in the 
West, until today we have single pea packing institutions which pack 
more peas than the State of Maryland and nearly as the Tri-State 
combined. Those who have not kept abreast with the times can hadly 
realize the magnitude of the operations of the modern pea packing 
establishment. Some of our Western plants utilize as much as ten 
thousand acres, handling every acre of the same under their own su- 
pervision, employing hundreds of teams and men. The modern pea 
packer has by necessity become a seed grower as well and part of his 
acreage is utilized for the production of seed peas. Camps are main- 
tained and both men and teams kept under canvas from early in the 
Spring until late in the Fall. Peas are harvested by machines, esne- 
cially built for that purpose. The vines are hauled to the factory 
on great auto trucks or by steam engines and from the time the peas 
are pitched on the automatic viner feeders they are not again touched 
by hand until they are eased up in the warehouse. The peas are con- 
veyed, elevated, handled automatically by the use of scientific sanitary 
equipment. The modern Western factory is not considered complete 
without its own blacksmith shop, machine shops, and harness shop, 
and in some cases the packer operates his own box factory; in other 
instances owning his own standing timber, while a few packers have a 
small fortune invested in mammoth silos and feeding plants, thereby 
converting their waste into profit, all of these various conditions being 
the result of the growing demand for a better article at a cheaper price. 

In enumerating the causes which have contributed to the building 
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of this great industry, one must not overlook the sales organization, 
for while modern methods have made possible the packing of a better 
article, at popular prices, the business could not have been built up to 
its present magnitude without the co-operation of a well organized sales 
department. A decade ago when the today of the pea packing business 
started, there was a very limited demand for American packed peas and 
the people generally were prejudiced. This prejudice has had to be re- 
moved. This has not been an easy task, particularly in view of the 
attention which has been paid tc the canning industry by the doubtless 
well meaning “pure food experts.” This part of the building up of 
the industry devolved upon the sales organization and it really seems 
remarkable that this has been accomplished within this comparative 
short period. 

As we view the yesterday and today of the pea packing industry 
we wonder what the tomorrow will be. I am constrained to believe 
that this business is now in its infancy. I do not look for as much 
development from a mechanical point of view during the next decade, 
but as much can be accomplished along other lines. We should always 
bear in mind that the improved quality of American-packed peas has 
been the keynote of their success, therefore quality should always be 
our first consideration. 

In beginning an analysis of those items which contribute to the 
making up of the quality of canned peas, the first subject with which 
we are confronted is the item of seed. There is no question in the 
mind of every thinking packer that the seed stocks of the country 
have greatly deteriorated during the last few years. It has been a good 
while since any of us have seen seed peas upon which we could depend 
as being absolutely pure to type. Our seed stocks have deteriorated in 
two directions, first in type, which means quality in the canned article, 
and, secondly, in yield. This is particularly true of Alaska seed stocks. 
All pea packers are familiar with the copper-colored peas which show 
up to a more or less extent throughout his pack. Those peas which 
seem to prematurely mature and which results in a disappointing 
quality. We all know that this is occasioned by inferior seed stocks, 
and while all packers would glacly pay an additional price for seed 
which is true to type, it seems next to impossible to secure the same. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT HELPED. 


A great deal has been done by the Agricultural Department during. 


the last few years in building up new types of corn and oats. The 
corn crop of the United States has practically been doubled on the 
same acreage during the last ten years. The credit of this is most 
enirely due to the several experimental stations operated under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture. They have built up seed 
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corn stocks by a system of selection and elimination which has resulted 
in the addition of untold millions to the farmers of this country. 

Something along this line should and must be done in order to 
keep up and improve the quality of our canned peas. It must also be 
done in order to enable the packer or his growers to secure a satis- 
factory yield, and it seems not improbable that in addition to the 
many phases of the operation of the modern pea factory, that scien- 
tific farming, embracing the breeding and building up of better seed 
stocks must soon be added to its scope of activity. When this has 
been accomplished it will go a long ways towards not only keeping up 
but improving the quality of the pack. This, together with the nat- 
ural improvements which we may expect in the mechanical handling 
of our products will make it possible to bring the consumption of 
canned peas up to a figure somewhere within reason. 


THE PAST YEAR’S PACK. 

The pack last year was approximately five million, six hundred 
thousand cases, or a trifle over 15-10 cans per capita. We have been 
patting ourselves on the back, feeling that our business has been de- 
veloping rapidly, which it has, that the consumption has been increas- 
ing, which it has, but when we consider the consumptive power of 


this great country, we are only scratching around the edges. This 
country today should be consuming not less than forty million cases 
of canned peas annualiy. This would only approximate one dozen cans 
per capita per year, and while these figures may appear visionary, I am 
convinced that it is not all together impossible. Canned peas are with- 
out a doubt one of the most wholesome and nutritious foods obtain- 
able and if in the tomorrow of the pea packing business proper atten- 
tion is paid to quality, the improved methods will naturally decrease 
the cost of production to such an extent that a really first class article 
can be sold to the consumer at a cost which will not be prohibitive to 
any class of our citizens. 


We have seen our cost greatly reduced during the yesterday and 
today of the business, we have seen our quality greatly improved dur- 
ing the same period, and while the average packer is perhaps not mak- 
ing as much per dozen on his peas as he did ten years ago, the in- 
creased volume in his business is netting him in the aggregate much 
more in the way of profits than he hoped to make. 


It is of course, safe to assume that our methods of distribution 
will improve as well. Many of our packers have already commenced 
bringing their wares to the attention of the consumer through various 
means of advertising and this will doubtless prove a factor in increas- 
ing the consumption of our products to the extent we are all hoping for. 


The President—I have now some announcements to make. 


Mr. Hoffecker—Before the announcements are made it seems to me . 
the time is ripe to follow up that most excellent suggestion in the 
paper of Mr. Polk and measure up to the demands of the times, and 
proceed to fix on the basis outlined by Mr. Polk a standard for toma- 
toes. Some of the local association have taken that step already, as 
has been suggested in that most excellent paper. The country surely 
demands the very best brand or pack of tomatoes that the tomato pack- 
ers are able to put out, and until we fix a standard to which all can 
direct their best efforts we shall continue to have, just as we have now, 
an endless variety and quality. 


I move you that, as president of this National Association, you 
appoint a committee consisting of canners, and I would suggest also 
jobbers or wholesale grocers and brokers, which committee shall take 
into consideration the question of the fixing of a standard for tomatoes, 
and report to the next meeting of this association one year hence. I 
suggest for that committee that they obtain samples of tomatoes from 
a wide area of country, in order that the standard that they may ar- 
rive at shall be such a standard as packers everywhere of tomatoes in 
the United States can reasonably attain. I make that motion. 

The President—I think the motion and talk and idea are all di- 
rected along proper lines, and thoroughly consistent with the work 
hoped to be done by this association. Is there a second? 

Mr. Anderson—I move as an amendment that this same committee 
also take up the grading of peas. 

This amendment was seconded. 

Mr. Stare—I would suggest that while the gentleman’s idea is prob- 
ably proper, the grading of peas ought to be handled by another com- 
mittee, because there are very few instances where the tomato pack- 
ers’ interest and the pea packers’ interest are directed along the same 
line. I think there is ample work for the employment of two commit- 
tees, and I think the work of the committee on tomato standards might 
be handicapped if they attempted to take up the grading of peas. 

The President—I think the point is well taken, and your ground 
can be covered in that way just as well. You can just make a motion 
that a committee be appointea to look after the grading of peas, so as 
not to confuse the work of the two committees. How will that do? 

Mr. Anderson—lI will withdraw my motion, then. 

A vote being taken, the motion to appoint the two committees was 
carried. 

The President—The motion is unanimous and the appointment of 
those two committees will be deferred until the afternoon session. 


THE CANNERS EXCHANGE—INSURANCE. 


I have an announcement to make, but I have to wait for some data 
from below before making it. It is about a visit to Mammoth Cave. 
I don’t want any of you to go away until I can tell you about that. In 
the meantime I want you to listen to a word or two that is of vital in- 
terest, because anything that touches our pocketbooks is of vital in- 
terest, and we want to hear it. It is the question of Inter-insurance as 
written by the Canners Exchange. As I told you yesterday, there is 
no direct connection between the Canners Exchange and the National 
Canners Association, except through the close affiliation of the mem- 
bers of each. The work has been brought together, and it so happens 
that the members of the Advisory Committee of the Canners Exchange 
are members of the Executive Committee of the Canners Association 
and therefore boost both. This is a matter that has been fully covered 
before, but there are some members her who have not been at our 
meetings before, and you will listen to Mr. L. B. Warner for a moment. 
I am doing this because we are all vitaily interested and want to hear 
what he has to say. 

Mr. Warner explained the work, objects and results attained by 
the Canners Exchange, showing how it had resulted in a saving of 80 
per cent, of the insurance expenses heretofore paid by members to the 
old line insurance companies. 

He instanced a number of firms having derived great pecuniary 
benefit from carrying insurance with the Exchange, and made a plea 
for the support of the members of the National Association. The 
scheme of the Caners Exchange was endorsed by Messrs. Van Camp, 
Bailey, Grafter Johnson and others. ; 

The President—We now have a report from the Constitutionjl 
Committee, as follows: 


CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Committee on Constitution recommends the addition of a new 
section to Article 3, on membership, to be know as Section 5, as fol- 
lows: Section 5. Any person may become an honorary member of 
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the National Canners Association, by and with the consent of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the payment of annual dues of $5. “Said honor- 
ary members shall not have a right to vote or participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, but are to be entitled to seats on the floor, 
except during executive session. This recommendation is made in def- 
erence to the opinions of a good many of our friends working along 
auxiliary lines, who are anxious to become honorary members. 

Another report of this committee recommends the changing of 
Section 1, Article 3, to read as follows: Only persons or firms engaged 
in the manufacture of canned fruits, vegetables, fish or oysters shall 
become active members of this association. 


W. Y. BOGLE. 
President Sanitary Can Co. 


Also change paragraph of Section 1, Article 4, to read as follows: 
The President of other Canners Associations recognized by the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be ex-officio Vice Presidents of this Association, 
provided that said Vice Presidents are members of the National Can- 
ners Association. 

These recommendations will probably clearly appeal to all. They 
are very consistent and desirable and they are presented for your ac- 
tion. What, will you do with them? 

Mr. Hoffecker moved the adoption of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions as read, and the motion was unanimously carried. 


THE LOCATING COMMITTEE. . 


The President—Now I want to name a committee—and speaking of 
the next Canners Convention, it is quite appropos, a location commit- 
tee; I name J. C. Warvel, of Ohio; W. S. Forward, Baltimore; W. L. 
Stephens, of New Jersey; M. S. Bailey, of Wisconsin; Walter A. Frost, 
of Chicago; John L. Flanney, Jr., of the Canned Goods Brokers Asso- 
ciation; E. M. Lang, Portland Maine; and C. A. Suydam, of the Machin- 
ery Association. That committee will report tomorrow. 

The Chair then announced a meeting of the New York State Pack- 
ers Association for 2:30 P. M. in Room L, and called attention to an 
excursion to Mammoth Cave for Friday; also to the address of Dr. 
Wiley on the Chemistry of Tin Pliate, at 3 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Dr. Wiley on Tin Plates—What the Present Cans Show—Results of 
Better Plate—Some Action Necessary. 

The Convention was called to order by President Crary at 3 P. M. 
A band of darky musicians had been regaling the early arrivals with a 
number of songs characteristic of the race in the South, and had wound 
up with “My Old Kentucky Home,” in which the audience heartily 
joined. 

The President—Gentlemen: The National Canners Association 
and its adherents and sponsors, and those who work for its success 
feel that one of the strongest measures for its advancement that was 
ever enacted was the National Pure Food and Drugs Act. They have 
claimed, and not without reason, responsibility in a measure for the 
enactment of that law. This Association and its members have stood 
at ali times for pure food. The ultimate success of our industry must 
depend upon honest labeling and good pure products. 

No other man or influence has done so much for the industry as 
the head of the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington, upon whom has 
fallen the duty in a measure to help in the interpretation of this law: 
and his fairness in directing its application has never been questioned 
—and a National Canners Association convention without the pleasure 
of Dr. Wiley’s presence is hardly conceivable, and it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to introduce again to you this afternoon Dr. Wiley, 
of Washington. 

Dr. Wiley was handsomely applauded as he came forward to speak. 


THE QUESTION OF TIN CONTAINERS. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley—Mr. President and Members of the National Can- 
ners Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: I do not think any one 
joined more heartily in singing “My Old Kentucky Home” than 1 did, 
though I don’t sing much; but the spirit is there. 


One of my maternal ancestors, John Maxwell, entered the land 
upon which the City of Lexington stands. My grandfather, Samuel 
Maxwell, settled at Cane Ridge, a few miles from Lexington. My 
mother, Lucinda Maxwell, was born at Cane Ridge. My greatgrand- 
father on mp father’s side, John Wiley, came into this state immedi- 
ately after the Revolutionary War and settled at Augusta, forty miles 
above Cincinnati. He lived until 1832, and like the rest of the family, 
lived to be one hundred years old. (Laughter and applause.) My, 
grandfather on my father’s side was born in Bracken county, so that 
it is “the Old Kentucky Home” for me. 

I was asked to speak today on a subject that was discussed here 
yesterday, namely, “Container for Canned Goods.” It is not, perhaps, 
such an interesting theme as I have addressed you on on former occa- 
sions, nor one that I know so much about, perhaps; and for that rea- 
son I have not trusted to the spirit of the moment, but like many an- 
other great orator have committed my extempore thoughts to writing. 
(Laughter.) A great orator once said that there was only one way 
to make a successful extempore speech, and that was to write it out 
before hand and commit it to memory. (Laughter.) 

It is pretty hard to carry in your mind thousands of analytical 
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data regarding matters of this kind and what I am to give you today 
I hope will not be considered as in any way as the work of the imagi- 
nation, but rather of investigation. 


My address properly belongs with the theme of discussion of yes- 
terday, when you heard so many valuable suggestions from different 
quarters in regard to this very interesting topic. 


Tin Plate Used in Making Containers for Food Products. 


There is always a large number of interesting problems connected 
with the preserving industry, especially that part of it in which the 
preservation is accomplished by sterilization. There are three points 
of very great importance in the use of containers. First, they must 
be tight, both to prevent the egress of their contents and the ingress 
of contaminated particles; second, they must be of a material which 
will stand erosion, or corrosion for a reasonable length of time with- 
out giving up any notable quentity of foreign material to the food 
products with which they are in contact; third, they must be reason- 
ably cheap, so that the food preducts may be sold at a price within the 
reach of the general consumer. There is a fourth condition. which is 
also important from the aesthetic point of view, namely, that the con- 
tainers should have a pleasing appearance. 

The problem which I was asked to discuss before the Convention 
is that relating to the character of the tin plate used in making the 
containers. That this is a matter which is of considerable interest is 
shown by numerous references thereto in the literature of trade and 
scientific journals within recent times. In the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Pea Packers Association, held December 3d and 
4th, 1908, the subject was discussed by Mr. Reynolds, who advocated 
a better can. He said (Page 38, ‘The Canner): ’ 

“Our business costs a good deal of money, our seed is high, and 
we go to work and put that product, after all the labor we put on it, 
after all the money we have borrowed to get it ready to put in. the can, 
into a receptacle we know is not right.” 

The matter was also mentioned by Mr. L. J. Risser, President of 
the Western Packers Canned Goods Association, in The Canner and 
Dried Fruit Packer of December 31, 1908. In speaking of the resolu- 
tions for the new year, he says (Page 34, The Canner): 

“I am in hopes the resolution will be formed and the application 
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made at once. This resolution is that nothing in the way of a tin can 
that is not made from tin plate with a coating of at least 2% pounds 
of tin to the box of 112 sheets 14 by 20 inches, be accepted by the can- 
ners for their use in putting up canned products.” 

In speaking of discoloration of food products in cans, Mr. Risser 
says, in the same article: 

“There is no question as to this discoloration being caused entirely 
by the action of the metallic salts within the can, either during the 
process of sterilization or afterwards. It is my belief that if the can- 
ners will with one accord resolve that they will use no cans hereafter 
with a coating of less than 2% pounds of tin to the base box it will 
lift the canning business very much higher than any other move that 
could be made.” 

Mr. L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio, in the same article, says (Page 
36, The Canner): 

“The recent action of the Wisconsin Canners Association should be 
commended; it is a substantiai step forward, and it is my hope that 
the National Canners Association will take the matter up vigorously 
and by collective efforts secure an enactment by Congress that will 
authorize the Food Standards Committee of the Bureau of Chemistry 
to establish a standard for tin plate for packers’ cans, the tin plate 
— to carry not less than 2% pounds of pure tin coating to the base 

In the same magazine, on page 46, a writer over the name of “Ex- 
perience,” says: 

“The writer feels sure that from any angle you view this matter 
the packers are entitled to and must have tin cans made out of tin 
plate that bears more tin on the surface than is used at this time by 
can makers.” 

The standard for tin plate was also discussed at the Wisconsin 
Convention referred to and reported in The Canner for December 3, 
1908, page.30, where Mr. Risser “asked the association members not to 
feel discouraged over it (that is the standard) as the matter was by no 
means dropped, for it was going to be the effort of the Western Asso- 
ciation to secure united action on the part of all associations, together 
with the N&tional, to secure the establishment of such a standard, and 
in such a manner that tinplate and canmakers both would be abso- 
lutely compelled to live up to it.” 


In an editorial entitled ‘““Weekly Review,” in “The (Canned Goods) 
Trade,” issue of January 8, 1909, the editor says: 


“The question of a too-lightly coated plate, of cans that do not 
properly held their contents because of the thinness of the coating, has 
been agitating the industry for some time, and every one interested 
has been anxious to see some action taken towards securing a nlate 
with heavier coating. There is no doubt but what some action will be 
taken at the Louisville Convention by all Associations to compel the 
use of a heavier coated plate; but what form this action will take and 
what results may be expected from it are now uncertain. But, with 
the Government interesting itself in finding out what should be the 
minimum amount of tin used to the basic box of plates intended 
for packers’ cans, there is some hope of something definite and binding 
being done.” 

The matter has also beea considered very extensively in foreign 
countries. A dispatch from the American Consul, Mr. D. I. Murphy, at 
Bordeaux, under date of May 19, 1908, contains the following statement: 


“T have the honor to report that the Prefet of the Department of 
Gironde has just issued an order addressed to all manufacturers of tin 
boxes for preserved foods, which prescribes the method of preparing 
the tins. This order, the Prefet states, is issued in conformity with 
Ministerial instructions and forbids: (1) the use of anything but pure 
tin, (2) the use of any other solder but that made from pure tin, and 
(3) the use of lead paint on the boxes. 


“Manufacturers and dealers are given until August 1st, 1909, to 
dispose of the stock now on hand. 


“In addition to the stringent French pure food law—now in full 
force and effect—it will be seen that the Government’s protection of 
the people against unhealthful goods extends even to the composition 
ef the boxes in which the food is packed.” 


The Standard. 


Although you are perfectly familiar with the standards fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, it will not be out of place to insert them 
here: 

“Suitable containers for keeping moist food products such as sir- 
ups, honey, condensed milk, soups, meat extracts, meats, manufactured 
meats, and undried fruits and vegetables, and wrappers in contact with 
food products, contain on their suriaces, in contact with the food prod- 
uct, no lead, antimony, arsenic, zinc or copper or any compounds there- 
of or any other poisonous or injurious substance. If the containers are 
made of tin plate they are outside-soldered and the plate in no place 
contains less than one hundred and thirteen (113) miligrams of tin on 
a piece five (5) centimeters square, or one and eight-tenths (1.8) grains 
on a piece two (2) inches square. 

“The inner coating of the containers is free from pin holes, blisters 
and cracks. 

“If the tin plate is lacquered, the lacquer completely covers the 
tinned surface within the container and yields to the contents of the 
container no lead, antimony, arsenic, zinc or copper or any compounds 
thereof,.or any other poisonous or injurious substance.” 

Mr. G. F. Mason, chemist of the H. J. Heinz Company, made an 
examination of 333 samples of tin plate and found an average content 
of tin of 2.58 per cent., with 4 minimum of 1.56 per cent. and a maxi- 
mum of 5.45 per cent. Such a large amount as this must have been 
accidental, coming probably from some point near the edge of the 
plate where the melted tin had accumulated. 

A prominent manufacturer writes me as follows: 


“We employ 90-pound tin plate for the bodies of our cans and 100- 
pound plate for the ends and not 95 as your notes show. We us this 


heavy plate to insure a firm can, as the ends are stretched somewhat in 
the die when stamping them out. 


“The standard gauge of tin plate is as follows: 
“90-pound plate, gauge 0.011 1-2 inch. 
“100-pound plate, gauge 0.010 1-2 inch. 


“This is determined by a micrometer gauge manufactured by 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. The one we have is style 
No. 15. 


“The tin plate we use is purchased from a very reliable company 
and is guaranteed not less than 2.75 pounds of tin to the basic box. 
{t is my personal opinion that a box does not contain this amount of 
tin, but so unevenly distributed that it is impossible to arrive at that 
eonclusion by a chemical analysis unless the whole box be taken as a 
sample. To illustrate the variations of the coating on the sheet, I am 
enclosing a copy of the results of last year’s work done by us in 
checking our own material. You will notice a minimum of 1.56 per 
cent. tin and a maximu mof 5.45 per cent. tin found. Thirty of these 
samples fall below 2.00 per cent., while a total of 210 fall below the 
standard of 2.75 per cent., as guaranteed by the manufacturer. When 
we first had this matter under discussion the manufacturers contended 
that a coating of 2.50 pounds to the base box was sufficient to insure a 
coating of not less than 2.00 pounds, to be determined by an analysis 
of a sample taken from any part of the sheet. But to be certain of be- 
ing on the safe side, we specified a coating of not less than 2.75 pounds 
to the base box, and it is well we did so, or the results obtained would 
probably be more unfavorable than they are. 


“The samples we analyze are taken at random from stock and are 
about 7x5 inches. When we noticed the great fluctuations in the 
amounts of tin present we commenced to secure samples from differ- 
ent parts of the plates, in order to locate the parts containing the min- 
imum and maximum coating, but we were not successful. I then took 
samples from the same sheet as per enclosed blue prints, and the re- 
sults obtained proved to be very interesting. The blue prints repre- 
sent sheets of tin plate and the portions marked out and numbered are 
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where the samples were taken. The “List Edge” is that portion of 
the plate which comes out of the rollers last when the steel plate is 
being coated with tin, and always contains a large amount of tin to 
the depth of about one-eighth inch. You will note the variations in 
the percentage of tin found on the different parts of the same sheet. 
Sample No. 1, taken from the list edge of sheet No. 1, contains 3.09 
per cent. tin, while sample No. 2, taken from the same sheet, contains 
only 2.9 per cent. tin. The high percentage of tin in sample No. 3 of 
this sheet is probably due to the sheet having slipped when coming out 
of the rollers, which will throw the tin towards the downward edge. 
But the blue prints are self-explanatory, so I will say nothing further 
about them. 


“I do not believe it is possible for the tin plate manufacturers to 
obtain a more uniform coating, working under their present methods, 
and I believe that a box of plate containing even as high as 3.5 pounds 
would have places where the tin would run below 2.00 per cent. 

“I am sending you a sample of plate, prepared as we prepare them 
for analysis here, which contains 2.17 per cent. tin. If possible, I 
should like to have you analyze this sample according to the method 
we use, and advise me of your result. Our method is as follows: Place 
two grams of the sample in a 500 ce Florence flask and allow illumi- 
nating gas to pass through for about 10 minutes. Then add 25 ce of 
HC1 (1-3) and dissolve on a water bath: allow gas to pass through un- 
til cool and then titrate with N-15 iodine. We always run a blank 
and our iodine is ‘about’ N-15.” 


An Investigation and the Result. 


I also had inquiries made, by competent authority, among canners 
in regard to the cans they use or make. The report, with proper 
names omitted, is as follows: 

“In accordance with your instructions of the 28th, I have inter- 
viewed canners, and can makers regarding the cans they use or make, 
and secured samples of the cans in general use by, or as supplied by 
the can makers, to the canned goods packers of this entire Eastern 
section. 


“Without an exception I have found that the canned goods pack- 
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ers do not specify that the cans shall be made of a given weight of 
plate, nor that the plate shall have any special weight of tin in its 
coating, when placing their orders for cans. All stated that they un- 
derstood the cans were made from Standard plates, and that these 
plates contained approximately 2 lbs. of tin to the box of 112 sheets, 
14 inches by 203. The can makers, likewise, state they do not specify 
any special weight of tin shall be used as a coating on the plates they 
buy. They buy what the tin plate makers term a standard plate, or 
‘Washers,’ which are discarded or ‘seconds’ plates. These ‘washers’ 
are of the same basic weight as the standards, but are imperfect for 
some cause or other; either imperfectly covered with the tin coating, 
or damaged from some other cause. 

“In detail I beg to report my interview as follows: 

, canners, buy their cans from various can firms, 
among others the > ee. said he did not 
specify either as to weight of plate or the tin an it when ordering cans, 
but supposed he was getting ‘standard’ plate. For baked beans he 
was getting an extra heavy can, made by the Com- 
pany. He ascribed much of the troubles with ‘swells,’ pin holes, etc., 
to the poor plate used, and would be very glad to see some action 
taken towards the compulsory use of heavier coated plates. Samples 
of the baken bean cans, with the small opening, were secured, also 
samples of their regulation No. 3 can, with the large opening, both 
made by . These samples are expressed to you, done 
up in a paper package with others, marked ‘from 
Canning Co.’ on the inside package. 

* , canners. Mr. , of this firm, stated they 
did not specify any special weight of tin in the cans they ordered. 
They buy from and take the ‘run of the factory.’ 

* , canners and can makers. Mr. —————— stated 
they did not specify any speciai weight of tin on the plates ordered; 
but bought the best they could get, standard plates, and supposed this 
run 2 lbs. of tin to the box; that was his understanding. In the cans 
made, whether for personal use or sale, they used on No. 1 cans 85-lb. 
plates; on No. 2, 95-lb. plates; on No. 3 100-lb. plates, and on No. 10 
or gallons, 107-lb. plates. Had had no orders for heavy weight tin inn 
cans. Samples sent today. 

, canners. Mr. stated they do not spec- 
ify any weight of tin on the plates; but take the run of the factory 
from the 

“Was of the opinion that no canners ordered specially heavy coated 
cans. 


, can makers. Do not specify in their orders for 
tin plate any special weight of tin on the plates, but buy standard 
plates and understands they contain about 2 lbs. of tin to the box. 
They use 85, 90 and 95-pound plates on the No. 1, 2 and 3 cans, re- 
spectively. Samples of these were left at the office with you on Tues- 
day. This firm supplies many of the smaller canners throughout the 
East, and some of the canners in Baltimore city. While not large the 
firm does an extensive business. 

"i This is a combination of a large number of in- 
dependent can-making concerns and has factories in every section of 
the country. Just the exact proportion of cans it supplies in the indus- 
try is hard to say, but it is a good majority, and the cans made here 
are the same as the makes of all other sections. Mr. , of 
the company, stated their company had not had any orders from fruit 
or vegetable canners for cans with an extra heavy coating from here 
in the East, but that in the West they had gotten some few orders, 
possibly a half-dozen the past year. He stated they do not specify the 
weight of tin on the plates they order, but by ‘standard’ plates, and 
understand that these have about 2 lbs. of tin to the box, 112 sheets, 
14 inches by 20 inches. In the manufacture of their cans they use on 
No. 2 95-lb. plate; on No. 3 100-lb. plate, and on No. 10, or gallons, 
107-lb. plates. 

“Mr. ——————— wished it understood, however, that in taking sam- 
ples as I did (they were left with you on Tuesday) that it was very 
difficult to say you have a good sample because of the variation of the 
plates in a box. Thus, while the whole box may contain 2 lbs. of tin 
to the box.-: They had none of this plate here, but have some at their 
plant and offered to have cans made from it as sam- 
ples, if desired. I declined. In ordering their tin plates they do not 
specify any special weight of tin on the plates; buying the best stand- 
ard plates, which they understood ‘approximated 2 lbs. of tin to the 
box of 112 sheets, 14 inches by 20 inches. In their standard cans they 
use on No. 1, 85-lb. plate; No. 2, 95-lb. plate; No. 3, 100-lb. plate, and 
on No. 10, or gallons, 107-lb. He explained that this was the only kind 
of plate they used, making no light weight cans; but that the heads 
and bottoms of all cans were made of tin plate 5 lbs. lighter than the 
bodies, so as to insure better collapse. He expressed a great desire to 
see better plates used, that it would mean a saving of trouble and ex- 
pense to them, and said he was just talking that matter over with 
Mr. , of Company, large canners of this city. 
who was present when I came in. Samples of their cans, Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 10 are sent you by express in a box by themselves, and can readily 
be told by the 


, can makers. This firm does quite a business in 
the city and also among the back stove canners of the South. They 
supply much of the ‘cheap’ trade of this kind on the same basis as the 
Company. Mr. said he uses only standard 
plates, bought from the independent tin plate mills; on No. 1, 85-Ib. 
plate; on No. 2, 90-lb. plate, and on No. 3, 95-lb. plate. On No. 3 he 
used 90-lb. plate for the tops and bottoms, but the other cans are made 
complete of the weight as given. As he had some ‘Wasters’ in his 
shop and was running them through his presses I asked regarding their 
use, and he said he bought ‘wasters’ of the large size, 19%4 inches by 
28 inches, because in doing so he could save from 25c. to 50c. a box 
on the price of the plates, and that he then cut the plates in half, 
using the good end, or prime plates for cans (as only one end of the 
plate was usually damaged, and this was what the tin plate makers did 
with the smaller sized plates) and either sold the ‘wasters’ to tinners, 
roofers, etc., or made them into caps. As a matter of fact, it is my 
opinion, he buys nothing but these imperfect seconds, sheets and uses 
them for the entire operation. He was cutting out tops and bottoms 


from these sheets while I was there today, though I did not see him 
cutting any bodies. Samples of his No. 1 and No. 2 cans are sent 
with the other samples, marked on the inside package with his name. 
I am enclosing herewith in a separate envelope, samples of the cans 
being cut today. 


, canner, stated he did not specify any weight of 
tin on cans he bought from Company. He thought 
the cans were made of 100-lb. plate, and that it contained about 2 lbs. 
of tin to the box. He would be very glad to see all canners compelled 
to use a heavier coated can. No sample. 

“Several others called on either could not be seen or bought their 
cans from one of the companies herein mentioned.” 

In order to determine with more certainty the condition of the 
tin plate which is used at the present time fifty-five samples were ex- 


L. B. WARNER. 


Canners’ Exchange, Chicago. 
amined of various grades from six of the largest companies in the 
country, represented in the table by the latters ‘‘A, B, C, D, E, F, G.” 
The average composition of the cans of the various companies as re- 
spects lbs. of metal per box, per cent. manganese, lbs. of tin per box, 
per cent. of tin, grains tin per sq. inch, and milligrams of tin per 25 


Size |Lbs of| Per |Lbs. of} Per |Gr. Tin)Mg.Tin 
Company!) of Metal cent Tin Cent |per sq.) per 25 

Can. per box) Mn |perbox| Tin inch | sq.c 

A | 1's 88 _ .53 | 1.23 | 1.40 o1i8 69 
A 3’s 88 .49 | 1.03 | 1.16 | .o15 | 57 
B 2’s 88 | .39 1.16 1.33 O17 65 
4 I’s gI 33 1.44 1.58 o2t 80 
2’s 94 42 1.45 1.53 O21 83 
_ 3’s 93 | -37 1.55 1.69 022 86 
bs 10’s 108 | 37 1.32 74 
D 3’s 100 -4U 1.30 1.41 020 79 
D 3’s 88 -47 1.41 ; 1.48 .O19 71 
E 2’s 93 -39 1.89 | 2°03 | .027 IIo 
E 89 1.94 2.18 .028 113 
F I’s 1.98 2°20 | ,029 117 
F 2’s 89 -42 1.79 | 2.03 | .029 117 
F 3's 97 -37 2.27 | 2.32 .036 145 
G I’s 79 a7 1°'7o | 2.16 | .024 97 
G 3's 98 .48 1.82 | 1.85 -027 109 
G 2’s 95 44 1.80 | 1.91 .026 103 
G 10’s 106 .40 2.00 | 1,84 .029 117 


In order to show this table, as it is hardly worth while to read it, 
I have had it enlarged on this cardboard. 

(Showing cardboard with table.) 

This table contains many interesting data and it seems to me may 
be regarded as showing the present condition of the composition of the 
containers which are now in use. The largest average per cent. of 
tin found is 2.32 lbs., the smallest is 1.16. The largest average weight 
of tin per base box is 2.27 pounds, and the smallest 1.03 lbs. The larg- 
est per cent. of manganese found in the iron was .53 and the smallest 
.33. The largest average weight of metal per box was 108 pounds and 
the smallest 79 pounds. The largest number of grains of tin per square 
inch of surface was .036 and the smallest average .015. The largest 
average number of milligrams of tin per 25 square centimeters was 
145 and the smallest 57. 

The data show that the quantity of tin found in the cans examined 
in the Bureau of Chemistry within the last two or three weeks is very 
decidedly less than that reported by Mr. Mason, and falls very short of 
the suggested quantity of 2% lbs. of tin per box. In fact, in no case 
does the quantity reach that point, and in one instance it is consider- 
ably less than half that amount. The actual quantity of tin, however, 
must be considered in connection with other physical data. The chief 
point to be kept in mind is that the surface of tin is continuous and 
contains no perforations. It is far more important to have an abso- 
lute continuous coating of tin than to have a lot of tin. It is easily 
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conceivable that a kox of tin containing one and one-half pounds may 
be more evenly spread and more useful for preserving food products 
than one that contains three pounds. 

This part of the subject is one of great technical interest, and it is 
evident that the continuity of the surface of tin depends upon the 
method of its application. I do not know enough about the technique 
of spreading the tin to discuss this part of the subject intelligently. It 
is one which should be taken up by the canners with the makers of tin 
plate and the makers of the cans. 


Another point which must be kept in view is the purity of the tin 
itself. This is quite as important as to have the surface of the tin of 
an unbroken continuity. There are two reasons why the tin employed 
should be as pure as possible. In the first place, if the tin contain 
other metals, such for instance as arsenic, antimony or lead, any im- 
purity imparted to the contents of the can will be more objectionable 
than if a poor tin be employed. I, of course, have no argument to 
make in favor of admitting pure salts of tin into food products. They 
are doubtless objectionable, but they are not as objectionable as the 
salts of lead, arsenic or antimony. Many countries have legal require- 
ments concerning the purity of the tin, and without giving any state- 
ment now as to the amount of impurity which should be admitted, I 
think we will all agree that it should be as low as is consistent with 
the proper economic manufacture of the tin itself.. It would be idle 
to ask for an absolutely pure tin, because the expense of taking out 
the last traces of impurities in products of this kind is so great that 
it soon reaches an economic limit. It seems to me that a reasonable 
requirement would be that the tin be derived from an ore which is 
reasonably pure and be as pure as can be secured at a reasonable ex- 
pense in the process of manufacture. That it should be entirely free of 
traces of other poisonous metals would be an unreasonable requirement. 
This is a matter which should receive careful consideration, and is one 
which should be taken up jointly by the manufacturer of the tin plate, 
by the manufacturer of the cans, by the canners and by the officials 
charged with the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act. I think it 
would be highly desirable if a committee could be formed which would 
represent all these interests to consider the whole problem of the tin 
plate. For instance, if the Association of State Dairy and Food Manu- 
facturers would suggest a chemist, if this association of canners should 
designate one of its members, if the association of the manufacturers 
of tin plate should delegate one of its members, and those who make 
the tin itself select a member, we would have a board which would 
possess all the qualifications necessary to go into this matter in a thor- 
ough and scientific way and make a report which would carry great 
weight with all parties. 

I have already alluded to the opinion expressed by a very compe- 
tent judge that the decoloration of naturally colored fruits and vege- 
tables is due to the action of dissolved salts contained in the tin or 
solder. I do not intend to combat this idea, but only to say that it is 
hardly sufficient to explain the phenomenon. It is well known, for 
instance, that if strawberries, having a natural color, be preserved 
in ordinary tins for a time of varying duration they undergo more or 
less discoloration; instead of the delicate strawberry-red, we have a 
dirty brown color quite different from that of the ordinary fruit. [ 
may suggest, however, another theory respecting decoloration which 
it may be well to consider, namely, that it may be due to the results 
of electrical activity, produced by numerous electric couples formed in 
the coating itself between particles of metals of different nature. For 
instance, if there be a slight perforation in the tin we would have a 
couple formed by the zinc-iron. This couple produces electrical ac- 
tivity. Ifa particle of lead and a particle of tin were in just a position 
on the surface, another couple would be produced, and so with particles 
of antimony and arsenic. There are phenomena connected with the 
appearance of tin when it has been used in the canning of certain food 
products which lead to the support of the electrical theory. If there 
should be any air remaining in the can, as may be possible at times, 
especially where cans are sealed before they are processed, it is possible 
that ozone may be formed by electrical action, and ozone in many cases 
acts as a powerful bleaching agent. At any rate, the possibility of the 
formation of these electric couples should be considered as one of the 
phenomena to be studied in connection with the time limit of canning. 

This leads to the desirability of referring to the methods which 
have been adopted of protecting the tin coating itself from the action 
of the food products. The object of the tin is to protect the iron from 
such action, and the object of the third coating is to protect the tin. As 
you know, various forms of lacquers have been used with varying suc- 
cess for this purpose. Any inexpensive and impenetrable coating which 
will protect the tin from the action of the juices of the food products 
is certainly desirable, provided this coating itself does not yield any 
contaminating ingredient to the contents of the package. It would not 
be proper for me to aliude to any particular form of covering, but 
canners are familiar with the general results obtained by the use of 
this lacquer, or the so-called sanitary cans. The thought is also pre- 
sented in this connection of the possibility of the economic use of glass 
packages. There are various objections now which are legitimately 
urged against the use of glass. In the first place the danger of break- 
age in transportation must not be overlooked. In the second place the 
danger of breaking in the processing is always to be considered. Glass 
is a package which will commend itself for many reasons if economic 
considerations were eliminated. In the first place it seems always to 
be an assurance to the consumer that there can be no possible con- 
tamination of the contents of the package from poisonous metals. This, 
however, is only true when the glass cover itself does not contain any 
such objectionable material. It is not at all an unusual experience, 
however, to find a glass container capped with a lead cap and thus one 
of the great benefits claimed for the glass package may be well contested. 
Chemists are now able to produce glass which is much more resistant 
to the sudden changes of temperature than that formerly used. In 
fact, crucibles are now made from quartz, which is so resistant to 
_ changes of temperature that they can be heated to redness in the open 
flame. It is possible that in the future the improvement in glass man- 


ufacture may be such that glass packages will be much less fragile and 
much more difficult to break than at the present time without being 
notably increased in cost. There is one consideration, however, in the 
use of glass packages which should not be forgotten, and that is the 
action of light upon the contained material. It is well known that 
light in some way acts often as a bleaching agent, and thus food prod- 
ucts contained in glass packages might be more or less subject to 
decoloration. On the other hand light, in many instances, has germi- 
cidal properties and packages exposed to the bright light might in some 
sense have their keeping properties increased. This, however, is a pos- 
sibility so remote as to hardly be worth consideration. One of the 
chief arguments in favor of the glass package, other things being 
equal, is that the character of the goods is open to the inspection of 
the purchaser before the can is opened. It is evident that any deteri- 
oration in the properties of the material might be more easily detected 
in case a glass package were used than if the package were opaque. 
This part of the subject, however, is scarcely germane to my theme, 
and therefore I do not pursue it further. 


AS TO DATING CANNED GOODS. 


In regard to the length of time sterilized packages of food should 
be kept, there has been much discussion. I realize that this also is 
not germane, except in this way: That a continuous coating of tin, it 
seems to me, tends to preserve the contents of the package for a greater 
length of time in good condition. I think we will all admit for econ- 
omic reasons that it is advisable that stores of packed goods should 
not be held longer than a single year. Any large amounts of unsold 
material remaining at the end of the season must of necessity exercise 
a depressing influence upon the industry for the following season. The 
canner who has one-half of his pack left over certainly would not be 
induced to make another pack of the same size and thus increase his 
stores of holdovers. It is, moreover, not fair to the farmer to have the 
prices of one season diminished by an immense holdover crop from 
the preceding season. These are matters, however, of demand and 
supply which can never be exactly adjusted. We must therefore con- 
sider the advisability of having packages of a character which will in 
case of necessity protect the contents of the package over even a sec- 
ond season. A continuous tin coating, or a tin coating protected by a 
lasting lacquer, would tend to make the product keep better when it 
must be kept for a long time. ‘There is, however, no economy in hold- 
ing goods over many seasons. The fixed charges of the invested capital 
continually diminish the profiis of the holdover goods until the time 
soon comes when they must be sold at an actual loss. Hence we may 
consider for practical purpos2s cnly that package which will last over 
the one season and keep the goods in unimpaired condition. It would 
hardly be the part of wisdom tc insist upon a package of a character 
which might be kept over many years, when the great bulk of the 
crop is always sold before the next begins. This point, therefore, might 
be kept in view in fixing standards of materials to be used for packages 
in general. 

The whole subject is a most interesting one, not only from the 
point of view of the chemist, but also from all the business interests 
involved. I am glad, therefore, of this opportunity to express my views 
on the subject, and I thank you for your courtesy in listening. 

The President—I am sure we have listened with a great deal of 
interest to and absorbed a good deal of valuable information from Dr. 
Wiley’s talk. He has repeated this subject along some new lines, and 
in a matter of detail has, perhaps, touched upon some points that had 
not occurred to some of us. You will recall, those of you who were 
present yesterday, that in the discussion of this tin plate proposition, 
it was passed up to the Committee of Resolutions, which was to make 
its report tomorrow; and I hope you will all be present at tomorrow's 
meeting. There are a number of matters of importance to come up at 
that time and I want you all to be here. We are assured that Governor 
Willson will be with us tomorrow and continue the welcome extended 
yesterday by the Mayor of Louisville. This welcome is becoming 
broader and broader and deeper, and we may have to continue this 
meeting over into next week if we get along smoothly. 

The President than announced the following as composing the 
Nominating Committee: Messrs. Geo. G. Bailey, of New York; S. F. 
Sherman, of New York; R. S. Fogg, of New Jersey; Grafton Johnson, of 
Indiana, and C. M. Dashiel, of Maryland. 

The President then made some announcements of committee meet- 
ings, etc., and there being no further business before the Association 
at this session, an adjournment was taken until 10:30 o’clock tomorrow 
(Thursday) morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
The Eloquent Address of Mr. Rufus Gibbs—Profits and How to 


Reckon Them—Some Advice Most Necessary. 


The convention was called to order at 11 o’clock by President 
Crary, who said: I think the first number on our program this morn- 
ing is suggestive evidence thai this business is not being conducted 
from philanthropic motives, and after a year’s work, since our last 
convention, we come up to the question of “Division of Profits,” and 
it is fair that we have a proper presentation of that case for the reason 
that quarrels often arise on that point, and we have selected as the 
man to present this case one who has made a careful study of handling 
money, and in assigning him to this subject we did it with the full 
knowledge of the technical education he has had along that. line. It 
gives me great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, to introduce to you this 
morning Mr. Rufus M. Gibbs, of the Gibbs Preserving Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 
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THE DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


There is more than a slight difference between the Division of 
Profits in the usual acceptance of the phrase and the Division of 
Profits in the sense in which I wish to discuss it here today. 

As to the laborer’s title to a share of his employer’s profits, over 
and above his fixed wage, I have nothing to say. That problem bulks 
large on the horizon of future industry, but, quite as important and 
a great deal nearer to us, I think, and certainly far more agreeable 
to our consideration at the present time, is another kind of Division 
of Profits, and that particular kind of which I choose to speak. This 
is a division between industries rather than between the employed and 
the employer. 

Each year to our national wealth there comes an increment, a gain, 
in the shape of the yield of the soil—food, raiment and materials for 
the arts and science. Some we literally tear from Nature’s grasp and 
some she tosses in our laps with bounteous hands. The total amount 
is vast and the manner of its distribution, now and in future years, is 
bound to exercise a tremendous influence upon our social and indus- 
trial organization. What share of this are we getting; you and I 
the whole of us; the great canned goods industry of the United States? 
Doesn’t the question interest you? Isn’t it worth our while to in- 
quire, if we work with our hands and our brain the year through and add 
something to the store of human wealth, that something shall remain 
ours? Mind you, I don’t say that someone is trying to deprive you of 
it: that is a question for you to determine for yourselves. Neither do 
I wish to purchase your interest with a cry of alarm when there may 
be need of alarm. I do want, however, to have you consider with 
me, in a sober and dispassionate way, some of the signs of the times 
in this great business world of ours, deciding what these signs may 
mean in their relation to this trade which we have chosen to follow. 

It is a platitude to say that each man does not get his share, and 
it is just as much of a platitude to say that each trade and each 
branch of business does not receive its fair proportion according to 
its deserts. It is not my purpose to offer some simple formula that 
will put every dollar and cent into that particular pocket where they 
belong. I merely desire to point out some of the industrial evils con- 
sequent upon a condition where natural laws of distribution are hin- 
dered to such an extent as to turn the flow of wealth from many 
channels that are small,into a few that are swollen. 


THOS. J. MEEHAN, 
The Nestor of the Brokerage Business. 


We live in an age of wealth, of a great industrial development. 
For a hundred years the world over more and more has the genius of 
humankind been laying down the sword and taking up the plough- 
share. More and more the battle ceases to be between man and man 
and becomes a battle between man and nature. Today Napoleon 
would be master of an industry, not a continent, the Armada would be 
carrying food to Messina, not weapons to England, and Caesar would 
span the Rhine with his bridge for commerce, not for war. And so, 
gentlemen, I say that the great genius of humankind has been largely 
—not wholly, but largely—drawn from the armed camp, from 
the fortress into the counting-room, into the laboratory, into 
the factory, into the grain fields. As a result, commerce 
reaches across the farthest seas, it floats upon every river, it breasts 
every mountain range. In the creation of wealth and by wealth I 
mean the dollar and cent representation of all the material comforts 
and well being of the race, the past generation compared with the 
years that have gone before has been a century. 

This great volume of production until the last very few years 
has been almost wholly governed by the natural law of competition. 
There have been, of course, isolated cases where now and then some 
producer in an unimportant way has escaped the effect of its opera- 
tion. Generally speaking, however, the man that has manufactured a 
sheet of steel, or mined a ton of coal, or hauled a car of freight has 


done it because he was capable of doing it at the minimum of cost. 
Therefore, as long as the law of competition existed, driving each man, 
each factory, each branch of business to the utmost effort, is it any 
wonder that our material welfare has increased and wealth multi- 
plied? If we have had set backs, they have been overcome, and the 
mechanism of trade temporarily disordered has soon righted itself. 
It is a noteworthy fact that while a condition of unhindered competi- 
tion exercises such a potent influence on our country’s prosperity, it 
is the chief aim of every individual, capitalist or laborer to escape 
the power of that law and place himself beyond its scope. The mo- 
ment he succeeds his effort relaxes, his productivity diminishes, and 
in just that ratio the whole state is a loser thereby. The work which 
he now fails to do, the waste of which he is guilty is another man’s 
burden or an irreparable loss. He divides annually with his fellows 
the total profit, but his share is out of proportion to his labor. ‘The 
loss involved in a single instance would, of course, be inconsiderable. 
But will it not be great in many instances? Will there not come a 
time when those who shirk will outnumber those who work and those 
who work will break under the heavy burden. All such as evade the 
law of competition ride on the shoulders of those who obey it. Under 
its operation is the fairest known division of profits and under its sus- 
pension inequality runs riot. What is true of the individual is true 
of any particular branch of industry, and we are confronted today 
by the fact that several branches of industry controlling some of the 
most important commodities of trade appear in one way or another to 
have placed themselves quite out of reach of this salutary law of which 
I have been speaking. The privilege of making a thing for $20.00 
that ought to be made for $12, the ability to sell it for $26.00 when 
it ought to be sold for less; this is indeed a glorious condition for the 
possessors. It has enriched them beyond the dreams of avarice. The 
riches, however, are not drawn from Nature, but from their fellow- 
men. He pays for the profit as well as for the waste. It is impossi- 
ble to make me believe, gentlemen, that merchandise manufactured 
under conditions where competition is absent has been manufactured 
at a proper cost. Extravagance and waste arise, and dislike it as much 
as we please the rest of us must foot the bill. As long as we cannot 
escape from the law we must exert our every effort to carry the added 
weight of those who have. Ours is a rich country, the toilers in it are 
strong and masterful, and perhaps there are not as yet any definite con- 
crete illustrations of the ill effect of the conditions which I am citing. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that if during the last 15 months of 
trade depression every part of our nation’s industry had been as 
responsive to the law of supply and demand as this our own canned 
goods business has been we would have all been many steps further 
toward commercial activity and prosperity. But instantaneously the 
merchandise which we produce felt the influence of that law. How 
instantaneously as manufacturers we responded to Nature’s call for 
a price readjustment. Where we could buy cheaper we bought cheaper 
and having bought cheaper we sold cheaper. Where we could save 
something we saved it, and having saved it down to the last penny 
we proceeded to give proof of it by a reduction of prices, nearer and 
nearer to the point necessary to satisfy the great commercial law and 
appeal to the weakened purchasing power of the nation. In doing 
all this so as to bear our share of the financial stress we did not do it 
alone. There have been many others like us without whose aid our 
own efforts would have produced trifling results. Every industry, be it 
the lithographer, the can maker, the box maker, in a word all those 
from whom we buy and who, like us, were bending every effort to 
respond to the call of Nature to economize, all those I say aided us, 
and were in turn aided by us to produce and sell at that lower cost 
which Nature had demanded as a condition precedent to a return to 
the higher level. Gentlemen, when a business is so delicately suscep- 
tible to competition and supply and demand you may rest assured 
that its annual contribution to the national wealth is large and that 
its proportional share in the division of the profits is equally large 
and will remain so as long as the great bulk of all other industries 
continues subject to the same laws as those under which we operate. 
But we have fallen upon an evil day, gentlemen, when a few more of 
our industries shall succeed in following the lead of certain present 
notable examples and make themselves powerful enough to be above 
the natural law. A year ago, I remember, certain men in high com- 
mercial places said, “We will maintain these prices. Things look 
bad, trade is dull, there is a fearful reaction and, whereas a few years 
ago we would have bestirred ourselves and cheapened cost and gotten 
in line with new economies, there is no need of it now. We are too 
strong. Stable prices shall be our motto. Therefore, let them stay 
up. If you won’t buy all that we can make we will only make what 
you buy.” The rest of the business world cried out against it, “We 
don’t want you to produce less.” They said, “Make lower prices and 
produce more. See what we are doing. Make haste to join with us. 


Without you our work will be so much the harder, and you being the. 


strongest should be the foremost.” What happened? Why, we all 
know that the motto and the prices were maintained, or substantially 
so. If those men in high commercial places of whom I have just 
spoken had known less about temporary expediency and more about 
the great economical laws underlying the commercial fabric that we 
have erected, their policy would have been quite the opposite to what 
it has been. Instead of high prices we should have had low prices. 
Instead of mills on short time we might have had mills on full 
time. Every energy would have been bent and every muscle strained 
to make the cost of production conform to the exigencies of the oc- 
casion. Gentlemen, the producer who lays down his finished product 
before the consumer and who can truthfully say that in its making 
there was neither time nor material wasted is the kind of producer 
that we want in these United States. This is the man with whom we 
are willing to divide the profits, for he has contributed to them. As 
long as competition governs, these are the kind of producers we will 
have, because in order to produce successfully they must do it in this 
way. The danger lies wholly in the possibility or probability that too 
many may succeed in following those who temporarily at least are 
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able to conduct their enterprises without reference to competition’s 
law and who consequently take a share in the division of profits that 
is out of all proportion to their due. 

In my belief it behooves us as business men to regard this question 
seriously and to consider its importatice. As I previously stated, I 
have no corrective formula to offer. I Only want to call your atten- 
tion to an incipient condition of econdmical error that may become 
petition exists, and that will finally crush evén its own inventors. 
aggravated, a condition that is even now slightly or heavily injuring 
you, that in time if not checked will injure every trade where com- 


COMPETITION NOT A WASTE. 


Let no man rail at Nature’s law and speak of the loss due t0 com- 
petition. There is no loss due to competition, there is no waste where 
it is present. It is the true mother of all our material benefits, it is 
the motive power back of all human effort. Talk of stable prices. 
What are stable prices but a refusal to obey when Nature commands. 
What are stable prices but the perogative of privilege, a license to 
waste and to be extravagant. Crowd that error out of your mind, 
gentlemen. Don’t give place to it. Pay the prices if you must, but 
don’t be deceived into thinking that they are responsible for any 
part of our national prosperity. Rather understand that their sponsors 
are the.only flaw in the wheel that they, although the largest sharers 
of profits, are not the largest wealth producers. You, you yourselves, 
and all others like you who by choice or circumstances compete, you 
are the true creators of wealth. Be proud, therefore, be proud of the 
fact that your profit comes with no easy .toil, but to obtain it you 
pass through the test and that your work thus done, your product thus 
created, is an everlasting contribution to the store of human wealth. 
In your lives you have produced more than you have consumed, and 
the world is that much richer for your work. Therefore, I say, gen- 
tlemen, that there is no loss due to competition. It is the true mother 
of all our material benefits, it is the motive power back of all human 
progress. Under its operation is the fairest known division of profits 
and under its suspension inequality runs riot. . 

President Crary—If there was any question in the minds of 
any of you this morning when you came up here as to the quality of 
the talent we had engaged it has now been dissipated. (Applause) 

If there is any one thing that is predominant as a characteristic 
of the average Kentuckian it is his loyalty to his state. We who live 
a few hundred miles in each direction from Kentucky, where we meet 
the natives once in a while see this characteristic cropping out in 
different ways. I want to relate just a little incident -that came under 
my observation in Hoopeston a little while ago—Hoopeston, by the 
way, is in Illinois. A Kentuckian there, who had been away from 
home four or five months and who said he had never been north of 
the Ohio River before and had never been south of the Kentucky line 
on the south, said that he was going home. He got down to the 
station 15 or 20 minutes before train time and pranced up and down 
the track there, looking for the smoke of the train as it came around 
the bend, his friends had all come down to big him good-by, and 
finally as he discovered it (the train) coming round the bend he ran 
into the station and got his baggage and came out and said “Good-by, 
good-by, thank God I am going to leave the United States and go back 
to Kentucky.” This shows his loyalty. Such loyalty is commendable. 

They used to say that South Carolina had the reputation of going 
crazy every 30 years. Back in the thirties it was the nullification act; 
in the sixties it was secession, and then along in the nineties came 
Tillman. (Applause) Instead of going crazy, occasionally Kentucky 
has moments of political sanity. (Applause) At frequent, and I do 
not know but that it is at fixed intervals, she sees fit to elect a Repub- 
lican governor. (Applause) This state is full of majors and colonels 
and judges, but, gentlemen, there is only one real governor of Ken- 
tucky, His Excellency Augustus Wilson, whom I now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you. (Applause) 


THE GOVERNOR PLEASES. 


Governor Wilson — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: All 
Kentucky welcomes you as our guests. We are especially glad to see 
the ladies, God bless them, and we hope they, too, are having a good 
time. When Mr. McDonald, on behalf of the Commercial Club, told 
me that I would be expected to welcome this association I told him I 
was already “canned.” (Applause.) 

Naturally, rather reluctant to make a speech and expecting to be 
circumscribed by official duties, I did not see what I could say. but 
there are some people who have an idea that the less they know 
about the subject the better they can make a speech on it. I should 
be very glad if that was my luck. 

Seriously, I can welcome you for all the state. There are statis- 
tics to show that ninety-seven per cent. of the territory is dry. 
(Laughter) You observe I said “territory”. (Laughter) It is said 
that despite rigid laws, Louisville does not prove the axiom, but we 
have noticed, or rather hope, and sometimes notice that some of our 
guests. even are dry. (Laughter) As long as there is a large national 
movement for irrigation, I hope none of the members will be uneasy 
or anxious. 

This morning. having no warning of what I was to say. I am 
glad you didn’t have any such warning either, and feeling sealed air 
tight, with all the hot air expelled, I didn’t know what I was going 
to say in speaking to this company until I came to the Continental 
Exhibit and I had presented to me this little instrument, which works, 
too (a can opener), and I discovered in your constitution. on opening 
it with this instrument (Laughter) that the object of this association 
is the promotion of comity. That is the normal condition of Kentucky. 
and so you have framed your constitution in accordance with ours. 
and so you are really adopted into our body politic, and you are real 
welcome to Kentucky. 


authorize it; it isn’t a mere voluntary act of mine. But I speak for 
them all in a hearty welcome to every American neighbor that comes to 
Kentucky. It was always New Jersey that had remarks aimed at it 
with reference to it being a foreign country. Kentucky is one of the 
first two daughters of the United States of America—Kentucky and 
Vermont came in together. Kentucky was first after the original thir- 
teen states, and it has never gone out and never will go out. (Ap- 
plause) I sometimes think that up North—I mustn’t get into this line 
of talk very deep, or I will get in so deep that even a can opener will 
not get me out—I sometimes wonder what a practical, sensible, in- 
telligent man up North thinks about the people who have been voting 
for Bryan ever since George Washington ran for President. This isn’t 
a political speech, for I love my Democratic neighbors as well as my- 
self, and that is going the limit. (Laughter.) I sometimes think a man in 
Michigan or in Illinois—and Illinois s half Kentucky, you know—for a 
century almost we have been sending these great armies of Kentuck- 
ians throughout all the great Northwest, until today there are more 
Kentuckians and children of Kentuckians in the great Northwest than 
there is in Kentucky. We furnish them more than half of their 
judges, senators and governors, and we have an unlimited supply on 
tap and will furnish the rest whenever you want them. 

I sometimes wonder what the men up North think about us, but 
I get an idea that he gets an idea—now there are two or three ideas 
getting together, and that is very seldom allowed, in one sense. He 
evidently gets an idea that down here we do not think, that we just 
live along like Topsy growed. But when you get down here you will 
get your mind disabused of that idea. This people here in Kentucky, 
as happy as we are in our opinion of ourselves, this people here -in 
Kentucky is the true American article, just as the true American article 
in Vermont, or Michigan, or Illinois, or anywhere else, as the like in 
two peas in the pod. You think just the same as we do, but we may 
not always work it out just the same as you do. We have, perhaps, 
less of foreign blood in this state than in any other state in the Union, 
and if the troubles that sometimes must come to a republic, where 


GOVERNOR WILSON, 


each man has an equal voice in the government, if these troubles 
some day come to dread realization, right here, down South, in this 
conservative, clear American population, you may find the very sheet 
anchor of your safety. (Applause) We do think and we work it out 
in our own way. We are Americans, and that means that we are hard- 
headed, but in dead earnest about it, too. That means we cannot be 
driven any more than you can—‘can;” here is not a technical appli- 
cation. (Laughter) We haveyto think it out for ourselves, and we 
are going to think it out, but when you look down South, you must 
realize that, however bad the particular and special result in any one 
year in Kentucky, we think almost as often as you do up North, and 
that results in practically having things decided in Kentucky accord- 
ing to our thinking machine instead of according to the mere wishing 
machine, or inherited prejudice of association. Now, to use an ex- 
pression from the very interesting address of Mr. Gibbs—and if he 
represents the calibre, and I believe he does, that your association pro- 
duces, then I say there are no better, stronger, or wiser thinkers 
than your association can produce. (Applause) An address that strikes 
the vital spot of waste, that shows a wide margin between the cost 
of producing and the cost at which you sell, may be a profit to the 
individual, but the only profit to humanity and our country is that 
which is left after eliminating the waste—that kind of thinking is 
valuable for all time, and not merely for this meeting; that kind of 
thinking is-an honor to Mr. Gibbs and an honor to the association 
which produces him. 

I started to say, using his expression, that a man who doesn’t know 
a thing on earth about the canning business, and could not get to 
know anything about it even with a can-opener, is merely “bulking” 
on the horizon, and can only speak upon the subject, as he said, in a 
cold, dispassionate way. 


You have already had the keys of the city turned over to you. ape 
and I now turn over to you the keys of the state, and all my people ee 
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COMPLIMENTS THE ASSOCIATION. 


But now, not trespassing longer upon your time, I wish to say to 
you, as one outside, as one whose information is useful to those who 
know so much more about the subject than anyone who is not a mem- 
ber of the association or engaged in the business, I wish to say that 
this association has made upon us in Kentucky a very splendid im- 
pression; that it is composed of earnest, useful, busy, hustling men, 
with gracious women for their partners—and you wouldn’t amount to 
anything if you did not have that kind of partners, either (Applause)— 
men of foresight, men of nerve, men of energy, men of good, wise 
judgment and common sense, men who are doing something all the 
time and constantly improving every opportunity, and constantly gain- 
ing in wisdom and experience and efficiency. We hope that you will all 
go away from Kentucky, not with a memory of our Canadian winter, but 
with a genial impression that the bonded warehouses are always in bloom. 
(Applause) That you will also appreciate that from the minute we 
met you at the front door and said howdy, until the minute that 
you broke our hearts by leaving us, that you, too, will feel that we 
were really glad you came and sorry that you are going, and we will 
hold out the right hand of welcome to you whenever you shall re- 
turn. Now, my neighbors and friends, whether from here, near or 
far, I greet you with the right hand of fellowship and cordial feeling, 
with good will and with the earnest hope that each of these associa- 
tions, which are more useful than men sometimes think, may prosper. 
There can be nothing beiter for any business than to cultivate not only 
the attention which you receive at such meetings, but to cultivate this 
feeling of cordial friendship and good will, so that competition is 
not cut-throat competition, but competition with generous, big- 
hearted American rivalry in the best spirit. The calling is a happy one 
and a pleasant one to be in, in which men meet like men, broad- 
minded, big-hearted, kindly, neighborly, that is the thing that is 
great in these matters. This is pleasing to everyone of you. A man 
in his little factory, off in his own little office, may forget that after 
all the greatest joy in life is this association. It is the very keynote 
to success and happiness. 

Now, again, welcome and good cheer. (Applause) 

President Crary—Three cheers for the Governor of Kentucky. 

An adjournment was here taken to 2:30 P. M. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Reports of Important Committees—Many Notable Resolutions—Next 


Year’s Meeting—Adjournment. 


PRESIDENT CRARY: I know you will all be pleased to listen to 
the reading of this telegram, which shows that we are not being kicked 
about from place to place, but that this convention is being sought 


after: 
“Jacksonville, Fla. 
“Mr. J. W. Acton, Care of Seelbach Hotel: 

“See location committee and advise of our chances of securing the 
convention next year if a good strong formal invitation will be wired. 
Advise how many guests and delegates are present this year. 

(Signed) “H. B.. RICHARDSON, 

“Secretary Local Association.” 


Mr. Flournoy, of Georgia -— Mr. President and Members: I 
am well acquainted in Jacksonville. I live about 200 miles this side 
of there. My business takes me into Jacksonville quite frequently, 
and I want to say that for advantages, hospitality and welcome, there 
is no city in the country that can beat Jacksonville. They are pre- 
pared to take care of any size crowd; they have a new building there 
that has been built since the fire, and it is up to date in every par- 
ticular. The scenery in Florida and the surroundings will pay any- 
body to go there with a convention. (Applause) ° 

President Crary — That is fine, and the Secretary will see 
that this gentleman is wired in regard to the number of delegates, 
and we will be very glad to have a formal invitation. 

Mr. Flournoy — I did not know of that telegram until now, 
or that it was coming, but I will say that it will be a compliment to 
this convention if they ever have an opportunity to go. 

President Crary—That is very nice. They are on the right coast 
of Florida—the—east coast. (Laughter.) 

THE TOMATO STANDARDS COMMITTEE. 

I will appoint on the committee for the fixing of standards for 
tomatoes the following: W. O. Hoffecker, of Delaware, chairman; Mr. 
E. C. White, of Baltimore; Mr. William E. Hearn, of Cambridge, Md.; 
Mr. Fred Owens, of Denton; Mr. Robert S. Fogg, of New Jersey; Mr. 
J. C. Warvel, of Ohio; Mr. C. W. McReynolds, Mr. Ralph B. Polk, of 
Indiana; Mr. R. B. Gillett, of Missouri, and Mr. M. F. Monahan, of 
California. Dr. Bidding, of the Department of Washington, is ap- 
pointed an honorary member, making eleven in all, and we believe that 
out of the results of the deliberations of this committee at the next con- 
vention there will be something to report of real value toward the es- 
tablishing of standards. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, you will recall that that reso- 
lution we adopted yesterday also suggested that the wholesale jobbers 
and grocers be represented on this committee, if they deem it wise to 
be so represented, and your committee will take up the matter with 
these two branches. 

President Crary — I am glad you mentioned that, Mr. Hoff- 
ecker, but, in this connection, I think the brokers are not represented 
here this afternoon. They have a meeting of their own. With the con- 
sent of the convention I will suggest to the National Association of 
Brokers that they add three brokers, and the wholesale grocers may 
add three. 


Mr. Hoffecker suggested that it would be agreeable to the committee 
for the wholesale grocers to add five members and the brokers three. 

President Crary — With that suggestion from the chairman of 
the committee. I will ask the wholesale grocers and the brokers to 
add five and three, respectively, as members of this committee. 

I will now ask for the Committee on Publicity to report, if Mr. 
Haserot, as chairman, is ready with the report. 


CANNED GOODS EXPLOITATION. 


Mr. Haserot — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members 
of the Association: The matters that will be presented in this report 
will be, without doubt, somewhat new to you all. 

But, to a certain extent, it follows in line with the trade products 
of the organization of the National Canners Association. This morn- 
ing while coming down the street a prominent merchant of Louisville 
said to me: “What does your association represent, in dollars and cents 
in the United States? Does it go into millions of cases? Is said “Yes.” 
He asked how many. I referred him to the Secretary of this associa- 
tion for the number that we had been able to compile, but I also ven- 
tured the statement that of the number of cases of these things that we 
know of, there was probably—that number was probably only about half 
of the total production of what we know as “canned goods.” 

He then said: “How much business does this represent in the 
United States?” I ventured the reply that it represented not less than 
one hundred million dollars that was being consumed in the United 
States today in the way of canned vegetables. He said, “Is it possible; 
I would not have believed it?’ Yes, it is true and all this enormous 
growth of the canned goods business for the last two decades—the 
decades that have gone by have shown a very remarkable increase in 
the business during each period. We have not as yet reached the point 
where this business is seratching the surface. For that very reason 
and to teach the people of the United States just exactly how canned 
goods ought to be used, and where they stand on our food proposition, 
this committee was requested to make a report upon publicity. 

Now, there are different kinds of publicity, as you know. One 
is the individual publicity, that which pertains to a brand; another is 
the publicity which pertains to a section, and another publicity is that 
whch pertains to an article, all of which must be consolidated into 
one general whole in order to bring results. 

The committee in its efforts to arrive at some basis of reeommenda- 
tion—I put it that way because it was a recommendation—were not 
called upon by the President to work upon any specific line, and, there- 
fore, in some sense, the committee is presenting a totally new idea to 
the canners of the United States and the affiliated associations—an 
idea that is going to cost money, but it is without doubt subject to 
enormous results if it is carried out. 

Now, with this little statement of the idea of the committee, which 
they wish to express, | will take interest in reading the report of the 
committee, and I am going to ask you men who are here, and ladies 
as well, who are interested in the success of this business, to listen 
with just as much intentness as you can do, because this present 
proposition is one that has never been presented at any of our associa- 
tions, and results cannot be brought about except by harmonious action. 
I shall take the liberty of reading this since I think it is of sufficient 
importance to emphasize almost every phase of it. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Your Committee on Publicity begs to submit the following report 
for consideration and action: 

The evident necessity of extending to the consuming public of the 
country pertinent facts connected with the great industry in which 
we are engaged, will appeal to the judgment of every member of this 
association—we will take that for granted—it would and will appeal 
to every good packer of canned goods throughout the United States, 
especially when attentin is called to a circumstance presented to this 
association—to the President of this association in December last by 
one of our very good friends, Mr. W. B. Timms, of New York. Mr. 
Timms is a very large buyer, one of the largest buyers of canned goods 
in the United States, and is a man who has grown up with the busi- 
ness and whose views have broadened as the vision of a wider field 
has become pronounced. 

Under date of November 29th, a certain newspaper published in 
one of our large cities, a paper of wide circulation, published an ar- 
ticle with scare headlines—such as newspapers are, unfortunately, 
prone to use in order to make their papers sell, if nothing else, and it 
read like this, in great big type across the top of the page: 


“88 PER CENT CANNED GOODS ARE POISONED.” 


Now, you know, all of you, that busy people, when they pick up 
a newspaper, if they are not identified with a certain class of business, 
and they see a statement that 88 per cent. of our wool garments are 
cotton, they think the manufacturers are “doing us” in some form or 
other. Of course, we know that it is a mistake to say that 88 per cent. 
of canned goods are poisoned. The question is, how can we make the 
housewives of this country believe it and understand it as we do. 

It is worth your while to listen to the able refutation submitted 
to the paper in question by Mr. Timms and your committee, therefore, 
presents in full his argument covering, as it does, the subject in a 
conclusive manner. 

“Dear Sir: In your paper of November 29th an article regarding 
the use of benzoate of soda in food products was headed, “88 Per cent. 
Canned Goods are Poisoned,’ and further on it is stated, ‘This drug is 
the most favored of preservatives and is used in virtually everything 
that is canned or preserved, it is particularly conspicuous in canned 
fruits, but it appears also in canned vegetables and about 80 per cent. of 
other factory-made goods.’ 
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“This statement is absolutely untrue and your reporter in writing 
the sensational heading and the untruthful statements in the article 
is injuring a very important industry and undoubtedly causing a large 
number of people who are consumers of canned food to refrain from 
a healthful, economical and enjoyable part of their daily diet. Your 
paper has a large circulation among the people who use canned goods 
extensively, and in fairness to the canned goods trade and to your 
readers should you not investigate this matter and publish a retraction 
when you learn, as you will, that these statements are incorrect? The 
information can be obtained from any wholesale grocer who handles 
canned goods, from all the large retail grocers who are familiar with 
the processes of canning and from hundreds of canned good packers 
throughout the United States.” 

Right here I would like to interject a little suggestion that was 
made. this morning by Mr. Risser—you are all acquainted with Mr. Ris- 
ser and the interest he has taken in the elevating of canned goods in 
the United States. I am really astounded to think that people, well- 
educated people, know as little about canned goods as they do; but 
they are willing, it seems to me, to be educated, and it is up to us 
to do so, and this is one reason why the Committee on Publicity was 
appointed. 

Mr. Timms then goes on to say: 

“The industry is a large one, of great importance to consumers, as 
well as dealers and manufacturers, and such unqualified and sweeping 
statements as are made in this article are most dangerous and un- 
warranted. 

“You will. learn, in other words, anybody can learn, that ben- 
zoate of soda is not used in any goods preserved in tin which are 
what are known to the trade and to consumers as ‘canned gods;’ a 
preservative of any kind is unnecessary, and never used in canned 
goods; no preservatives will improve their keeping quality; it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary ana never used.” 

Now, if this association has money enough to take that one sen- 
tence and have electrotype made of it, and buy space in every prom- 
inent culinary magazine of this countrw and every prominent news- 
paper of this country, it would have a tendency to eradicate this opin- 
ion which people have, because of these erroneous reports in news- 
papers. In that respect and to accomplish this you will recognize 
perfectly well that it is money that is needed to carry on the fight. 

I will read on: 

“Benzoate of soda and other preservatives are used, when at all, 
in jellies, jams, catsups and similar products, which are not packed in 
hermetically sealed tins or similar containers, and even in those 
articles it is being gradually eliminated until its use is very significant. 

“If you will refer to Dr. H. W. Wiley, of Washington, whose name is 
used in your article, you will receive a further confirmation of the 
statement made above. In the interests of pure food and of the mil- 
lions of people who use canned goods will you not give equal pub- 
licity to your correction of those statements as you have given to its 
publication? Respectfully yours, W. B. TIMMS. 

When you ask a retraction from the average newspaper that sells 
its daily editions on the street, if a retraction appears in the paper 
at all, you will find it in the taii-end of the last column—down at the 
bottom in the smallest type they can put it in. It is the sensational idea 
that the newspaper wants today. It is affecting our business, and we 
should all do what we can to counteract this effect. 

In this particular instance an ardent champion such as Mr. Timms 
took up the cudgel in our defense, but where a subject of this kind 
is at once followed with a comprehensive denial and a demand fcr 
retraction, how many cases of a similar kind go unchallenged. 

What is everybody’s business, unfortunately, in every association, 
is nobody’s business. We think it ought to be corrected. We say it 
ought to be corrected. We say to ourselves, “I will do that tomorrow.” 
Tomorrow comes and we are busy with other matters, and day after 
day goes by and it doesn’t get done. It is getting high time that our 
industry should have what I might term in this great big country of 
ours a fair show. 

In order to systematically follow up, run down and dispose of 
false and misleading reports injurious to our industry, in order to 
teach the great consuming public of this country that canned goods 
are healthful in theory as well as in fact, in order to present to people 
the plain fact that from every standpoint—economy, healthfulness, 
adaptability, convenience—canned goods, under which term this asso- 
ciation recognizes canned vegetables, canned fruits and canned fish, 
are unqualifiedly a blessing. In the dissemination of real knowledge 
about our industry we are not only making our bread and butter, 
but we are doing, in its broadest sense, a public good. | 

I want you all to recognize the fact that while you are making 
your bread and butter—while anybody is making his or her bread and 
butter in this world—we can, at the same time, be doing a public 
good. In my business experience I have always felt that when I can 
develop an article a little, make it a little better one year than the 
preceding year, I am doing myself good and doing the public good. 

Your committee begs further to report that, in its judgment, there 
ic just one plan of comprehensive publicity worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Orem and others of us know how difficult a matter it is to 
bring anything to a focus. The point where it springs into life is the 
point that does the business, and unless some plan can be evolved which 
will be of benefit to all of us it ought not to be considered. 

The plan that the committee had in mind, therefore, was the cre- 
ation of a popular yearly subscription to a fund which shall be placed 
in the hands of five men, who shall constitute a Bureau of Publicity. 
That is a good name, “Bureau of Publicity.” It is not any too big for 
us. We cover the world now, and it ought to be known as the Bureau 
of Publicity of the National Canners Association, to which board all 
matters such as referred to in the letter which Mr. Timms presents 
here, and such as is referred to by Mr. Olney, of the New York Asso- 
ciation, who also presented a matter of similar character to our Presi- 
dent. To such a board these matters can be referred and taken ‘up 
and followed to a finish. I use the word “finish” there in order that 


we may understand that unless we undertake this idea as a develop- 
ment of our business it will be of no benefit to us. It is useless to 
take it up if we simply take it up and carry it along for a year and 
then stop. This board shall be empowered, in its discretion, to employ 
such methods and pay for such services as may bring about the largest 
good to the greatest number, it being intended—now listen, we have 
members here from the West, from the East, from Portland, from Cali- 
fornia, from Maryland, from Ohio, from Michigan and from New York 
State—this board shall be empowered, in its discretion, and employ 
such methods and pay for such services as may bring about the largest 
good to the greatest number; it being intended in this extended and 
progressive movement ihat there shall be no thought of section, no 
thought of locality, no presentation of brand, just to influence publicity, 
— quality to be the governing influence for the promotion of a larger 
usiness. 


SHOULD HAVE YOUR SUPPORT. 

Now I venture to say that if you stop and think of it, that is a 
very important sentence. What do you think about it? Everybody 
appreciates and realizes that the things which are doing us injury 
today ought to be corrected, and they never will be corrected unless it 
is done by unanimous effort. 

In taking up the work of publicity, unless these five men are given 
the support of the association and given money to do it, they ean 
accomplish nothing. Getting back to the question: Can we get the 
fund necessary to do ourselves justice? 

The chairman of this committee had occasion to study this busi- 
ness in a wider field and by actual records, and it appears that the 
consumption is still so small that it is believed an increase could 
readily be obtained by sending broadcast the correct information which 
may be sent out simply in justice to the food product represented by 
this association. It is bound to cost a lot of money to run down stories 
that are not right. When each family in this country, for instance, 
eats one can of peas every two weeks—one can of peas for each family 
every two weeks is 24 cans per family per year—it would mean a con- 
sumption of 375,000,000 cans per year. These are tremendous figures, 
more than two and one-half times as much as we produce today, or 
produced last year. The consumption of canned fruits and other items, 
such as cherries, pears, pineapples, in which our people in Baltimore 
are largely interested, if one tin could be consumed every ten days— 
not one tin of peaches and one tin of pineapples, but just one tin of 
the whole category which we call fruits—you would have a consump- 
tion of 540,000,000 cans. Now, you people that are interested, as we 
have in the United States many thoroughly well-regulated plants who 
handle corn alone, and tomatces alone—the great love apple that was 
introduced in that peculiar way forty or fifty years ago, but that is 
another story—a can of corn or a can of tomatoes every week. Now, 
understand, one can of tomatoes every week means 52 cans per family 
consumption per annum. That is not very much. I venture to say that 
there are many families that use more than one can, and this brings 
the total of these two articles up to 780,000,000 cans. Now we can all 
figure out, from the reports of the Secretary, the actual number of cans 
produced last year. 

Your committee offers and recommends the adoption of this reso- 
lution. This is the meat of the cocoanut: 

First: Subject, of course, to the approval of the association, the 
appointment by the President of this association of a Board of Publicity 
consisting of five members of the National Canners Association, the 
initial board, in this case, to consist of the Committee on Publication 
as appointed. All the President needs to da is to appoint the Board 
cf Publicity. 

Second: Such board to outline and present to the members of this 
association and others interested a plan of publicity which shall pro- 
vide for the creation of a publicity fund. That isn’t so easy, the adop- 
tion of the recommendation is easy, but how to get the fund is the 
question. 

Third: Such board shall proceed to use the fund obtained in such 
manner as in its judgment may be deemed proper, it being understood 
that all subscriptions shall be used for the sole purpose of an educa- 
tional campaign in order that canned goods may be exploited as food 
in connection with the healthfulness, purity and entire absence of pre- 
servatives, of which there can be no possible question or doubt—an 
educational campaign—and further to do all things which may bring 
about a more extended use cf canned goods. 

Fourth: Such board shall establish a basis of subscription, not 
exceeding 50 cents per thousand cases containing two dozen cans each, 
per annum, of production or distribution, as in its judgment shall be 
sufficient to work out a proper and effective policy of publicity. 

Further, that it shall keep full records of expenditures, at all times 
subject to examination by subscribers, and a report of which shall be 
presented at each annual meeting of the National Canners Association, 
and a copy of which report shall be mailed to each subscriber. 

This means that at the rate of 50 cents per thousand cases that it 
would cost the man who put up 50,000 cases a year $25.00 and it would 
cost the man that puts up 100,000 cases $50.00 a year. 

Now, the judgment of the committee is that with that insignificant 
sum, so to speak, used in the direction of educating the people of the 
United States, as stated in this report, that canned goods are health- 
ful, that they are put up without preservatives, that they are adaptable 
to almost every purpose in the household, and can be used in number- 
less ways in which they are not now used. 

The committee unanimously, so far as its members that were 
together were concerned, resolved to present this report to the associa- 
tion and ask for its adoption. The report was very carefully examined 
and compiled by Mr. MacReynolds and by Mr. W. R. Olney and myself. 
Unfortunately, we did not have the presence of Mr. Crary and Mr. 
Whittimer, but we have attached to the report the names of these two 
gentlemen, believing that they are in hearty accord with the idea. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of the report and recommenda- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Crary—You have heard the motion; are there any remarks? 
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Mr. Olney—I would like to add a little something to what has been 
said by Mr. Haserot. About three years ago I noticed this item in one 
of the daily papers in this State: “It would make a hungry man hesi- 
tate to eat anything if he were to read some of the discussions upon 
the Pure Food bills.” The general scope of this item, of course, in- 
cludes canned goods, and the general nature of it is that such canned 
goods contain poisonous matter. The item which Mr. Haserot referred 
to is this: “As to chemicals in canned gcods which are hermetically 
sealed, some of the States have published reports of analyses by their 
chemists which show that packers who desire to save expense of long 
cooking and wish to avoid loss and save themselves from having cans 
with swelled heads and distended cans resulting from fermentation 
that would be returned or make trouble——.” 

That item appeared less than a month ago in one of the leading 
papers in New York City. It was sent to me because of my relations 
to the New York State Canners Association by a canner of that city, 
with the request that it be denied by the association. It occurred to me 
that that was all right to a certain extent, but that a denial amounted 
to but very little from a single organization. I sent it to the President 
of our association with the suggestion that it might be taken up with 
other matters at this convention. Now, in the first place, it was only 
chance that that packer took the pains to call the attention of the 
association to that item. There should be some central body to whom 
any canner who notices an article of that character can bring it, so that 
it could receive the necessary action by that body, and when such a 
bureau is established as is proposed, each one should constitute him- 
self a committee of one and be glad of the opportunity of sending to 
that bureau such items as are detrimental to cur business as chance to 
come under his notice, feeling confident that when such a bureau is es- 
tablished the matter would have the necessary attention. 

As has been said, people in these busy times read newspapers 
largely by headlines, and in this case the heading was: “Though Her- 
metically Sealed, They May Be Treated With Antiseptics.” Now every 
canner knows that that statement is absolutely false. No discussion is 
needed before a company of this kind as to the truthfulness of that 
article. This article and the others which have been referred to, if the 
names of people were mentioned, they would be libellous, criminally 


GEO. E. LOCKWOOD. 


libellous, and yet the yellow journalist is careless enough to use type 
in this reckless way, framing it up in such way as to avoid criminal 
libel, but nevertheless robbing the canners of their property. Canners 
today are working to put as good an article as they can into the hands 
of the consuming public, and it is this class of literature that helps 
to break down and make it more expensive for those who are trying 
as best they can to give a better class of goods one year than the year 
before. It is carelessness, to a large extent, and in this connection 
our trader papers are entitled to the credit of these associations and 
these organizations for the vigilance they use in denying these matters, 
so far as they come to their attention. These same journals, however, 
can only reach the people to a certain extent. They do not go into the 
kitchen, they do not go to the woman—the housewife who orders the 
goods over the telephone. What are we going to do with this situation? 
Are we going to submit to it? Do we submit to such things in the other 
avenues of business in which we travel? We know that these matters 
can be refuted, and when there is a body organized to refute them 
properly there will be less of ii, and when it does occur it can receive 
immediate attention. As has been said, however, it takes money to do 
this thing. I feel that this organization is entering upon a new era 
of prosperity. It is traveling along as fast as couid be expected—faster 
than expected, faster than anyone imagined. The insurance plan which 
was placed upon the road one cr two years ago has already proved a 
marked success, and more than 100 members are joining the association 
this year, as I understand. Is that right, Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary—That is right. 

Mr. Olney (continuing)—What are the rest of us going to do—re- 
main idle? Are we going to take the benefits of the national organiza- 
tion and not pay our part towards it? Is that what we do in our other 


relations of life? It is unintentional to quite an extent, but it is a thing 
that needs our attention, and we should respond. As members of the 
association we shovld do our part, at least, in financial support of 
these men who are spending so much of their time, not only for their 
ewn interests, but for the organization. Let us spend what money is 
necessary for our interest and the benefit of the other canners. I have 
not the least particle of doubt, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
that this pian has great possibilities and that if we respond as we 
should we can come back here a year from now and feel that we 
are on a better basis than ever before. Not only do we know that these 
false reports can be- refuted and the consumer can be placed right, but 
we know that it can be brought to the attention of these people, the 
great merit there is in canned goods. It has great possibilities if the 
movement is co-operated with. We don’t hesitate—when you see what 
this insurance is doing you won’t hesitate to go into it. You don’t 
hesitate to pay your present insurance premium, your business insur- 
ance, do you? Whatever company -you are in, you feel that it is one 
of the necessary expenditures of the business. You don’t hesitate to 
pay your coal bill, that makes steam in the boiler, but you should make 
up your mind that it is just as important to spend whatever money is 
necessary to carry out this scheme as it is to pay your insurance bill 
or to pay for the coal that goes under your boiler. (Applause.) 

President Crary—Are there any further remarks upon this estab- 
lishment of a bureau of publicity and the adoption of the resolution as 
presented and offered by that committee? 

Mr. Olney seconded the motion for the adoption of the resolution 
and the establishment of the bureau, and, upon being put to a vote, it 
was unanimously carried. 

President Crary—We will now have the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

Mr. Orem—Mr. President, I want to present the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, as follows: 


ON RECORD AS AGAINST PRESERVATIVES. 


Prior to the enactment of the Food and Drugs Act by the Congress 
of the United States, in 1906, the National Canners Association in 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., had placed itself upon record and 
published its findings to the consumers of the United States, declar- 
ing its unequivocal, unalterable and inflexible opposition to the use of 
chemical preservatives in whatever form, or by or under whatever 
name. (Applause) 

To this positive, definite and advanced action and the influence of 
the National Canners Association which was brought to bear upon 
the representatives in Congress the adoption of the Pure Food Law was 
largely due. (Applause) ‘ 

Since the adoption of the federal law various state laws haye 
been enacted regulating the canning and selling of hermetically 
sealed fruits and vegetables. In the main, these laws accomplish the 
same purpose as the federal law, but not infrequently they differ in 
some minor provision, subjecting the canner to a useless and unneces- 
sary expense in his desire to comply therewith. Uniformity of state 
laws with the national law is most desired, and earnestly recommended. 

It is, therefore, Resolved, That the National Canners Association 
in convention assembled reaffirm every action in the past wherein it 
has protested against the use of chemical preservatives in the manu- 
facture of canned food, as entirely useless and unnecessary. Steriliza- 
tion by heat being the only preservative known, or of any use to the 
canner. (Applause) 

Resolved, That the membership are not interested in the merits 
of chemical preservatives of any kind (Applause), nor, indeed, have 
they any knowledge either as to their beneficial or harmless effects. 
(Applause) Our interest is confined exclusively and entirely. in 
acquainting the public that such preservatives have not been, nor are 
they now used by the canner in the preparation of his food output. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are due and are thus 
conveyed to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley for the many favors rendered this 
association, and for his hearty co-operation with us in upholding the 
letter and the spirit of the law. His services have been invaluable to 
the consuming public and he is justly entitled to the gratitude he is 
receiving from the American people. (Applause) 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee of this association shall 
be instructed to adopt ways and means whereby the various state pure 
food laws may be amended to conform more closely to the act of 
Congress known as the Food and Drugs Act. 


REMOVE THE DUTY ON SUGAR. 

Whereas, The tariff on sugar of .0195 cents per pound adds about 
six per cent. to the manufacturing cost of canned fruits in heavy syrup, 
and on cheaper and more staple lines of table fruits adds to the 
manufacturing cost from three to seven per cent., according to variety; 
and, ‘ 

Whereas, It is greatly desired to offer the product of our factories 
to the consumer: at the lowest possible cost; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the National Canners Association urge upon 
the Congress to provide in the forthcoming tariff revision act the 
entire abolition of the duty on raw and refined sugars: and that here- 
after said sugars be admitted into the United States free. 


BETTER TIN PLATE. 


Whereas, It is the aim and desire of the National Canners Associa- 
tion to continually improve and perfect their products; and, 

Whereas, The quality of tin plate now being furnished for the 
canners’ use should be materially improved by the use of an additional 
quantity of tin; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the National Canners Association request 
the Food Inspection Bureau at Washington to adopt a regulation com- 
pelling the use of no less than two and a half pounds of pure tin in 
the making of a base box of one hundred and twelve sheets, size 14x20 
plate, and that this grade of tin plate be required to be used in the 
manufacture of all tin cans used for the preservation of food products 
requiring sterilization by heat. 
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Mr. Orem moved the adoption of the resolutions as read, which 
motion was seconded by several members, and being put to a vote was 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Orem presented the following resolution: 

Whereas the present duty on tin plate metals used in the canning 
industry is approximately $1.50 per box, which adds to the cost of No. 
2 cans about $2.75 per thousand, to No. 2% cans about $3.50 per 
thousand, No. 3 cans about $4.00 per thousand, or about 7 per cent. of 
the manufacturing cost of a staple finished product like a No. 3 to- 
mato can in universal use; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the President of the National Can- 
ners’ Association appoint a strong aggressive committee, which will 
make proper presentations betore the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress having definitely in view the admission into the United 
States of tin plate for the canners’ use duty free. 

I move the adoption of that resolution. 

Mr. Orem’s motion was seconded by quite a number of ‘the mem- 
bers present, and on being put to a vote it was unanimously carried. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President Crary—Is the Committee on Nominations ready to re- 
port? 

Mr. Bailey—Mr. Chairman, your nominating committee are pleased 
to report the names of the following gentlemen as officers for the en- 
suing year: 

For President, Chas. S. Crary, of Illinois. 

For Vice President, L. A. Sears, of Ohio. 

For Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. F. E. Gorrell, of Maryland. 

With full appreciation, Mr. President, of their services in the 
various capacities during tue preceding year and in the positions which 
they are now representing for the past year, I move the adoption of 
the report and that the Assistant Secretary, Mr. C. M. Dashiel, be 
authorized to cast the vote of this association for the individuals 
named. 

That motion being seconded and put to a vote was unanimously 
carried. 


J. L. FLANNERY, 
Secretary Brokers Association. 


President Crary—I am keenly sensitive to the honor conferred, and 
the only thing that I have to add is that I am glad now that I am in 
a position that none of the present Executive Committee can get 
away from me. I will name the same Executive Committee that I 
have had to work with me last year, hoping that through the same 
kind of efforts and work that they have given towards building up 
this association, in the small way in the past, that we may bring it to 
a point by another year, where its ultimate success—bountiful success— 
will be assured, and it is only through the loyal support of our friends 
in and at all times that any success can be made of this association, 
and I thank you all for your loyalty to this association and its officers. 

Mr. Keisker—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: I want to take up just a few moments of your time, please, 
knowing that you still have some business to attend to. I would 
like, first, ladies and gentlemen, having made the personal acquaint- 
ance of your officers during the past few days to extend to the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association my congratulations on your most recent 
action in re-electing your present officers. (Applause) 

Ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of the local committee, I want 


to express to you our deep appreciation for your having come with 
us for this convention. During the few days past, acquaintances have 


ripened into deep friendship. I speak for the local association; I 
speak for our citizens generally, and I speak particularly for our, 
Ladies’ Committee, who have found in the ladies that have come with 
you gentlemen many warm friends. 

Louisville is not going to extend to you an invitation now for 
your convention in 1910. I feel, ladies and gentlemen that we have 
become well enough acquainted for me to make that statement in just 
such a frank manner. You know it is not because we do not want 
you again at that time. We want you in 1910, 1911 and every suc- 
ceeding year of your convention. We realize and recognize, how- 
ever, that in the nature of your business associates, it would be fair 
and just to others who have entered the field, to consider reasonably 
the claims that they would have upon your next convention. 

In conclusion, I do not intend to detain you any length of time, 
I want to say now, and emphatically, that Louisville extends a most 
hearty, a most earnest and a most cordial invitation to your convention 
to meet with us two years from now, in 1911. (Applause) 

We are sure that by that time, with the additional growth of our 
city, we will be even better able to take care of you than we have 
done at this time. We thank you for the many expressions of kind- 
ness for the courtesies we have extended to you. I want to say that 
they come from the bottom of our heart, and we want you to feel 
our gratitude for your having come. We will have a hearty welcome 
for you in 1911. Now, I want to thank you. _ 

Mr. Strasbaugh—Mr. Chairman, with due respect to the committee 
on resolutions, I have another short one to offer: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered, 

First, to the Ladies’ Committee; 

Second, to the Louisville Commercial Club and its efficient officers; 

Third, to every man, woman and child in the City of Louisville 
for their many courtesies during our present stay here. 

We desire to make a special minute of the fair business treat- 
ment which has been accorded us members by the Louisville Commer- 
cial Club. Its officers have made good every stipulation and promise 
that they have made and we want to acknowledge its services in 
making this convention a success. (Applause) 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Dashiel—I want to cast the undivided vote of this association 
for the gentlemen named in the report of the nomination committee, 
to serve as its cfficers for the ensuing year. I feel, and I know, that I 
am casting the individual vote of this convention. I feel that I know 
somewhat of the sacrifices of personal interests that are necessary for 
the general good, but, Mr. President, someone must do the work, and 
who can do it better than those who are experienced. Therefore, in 
casting this ballot for the re-election of our officers, I feel I am doing 
so with the sincere thanks of every member, for their earnest and 
unselfish work in the past and with the promise of hearty co-operation 
in the future. 

President Crary—All I have to say is that I am heartily in favor 
of that. 

Mr. Frost—Mr. Chairman, I have been requested by the National 
Canned Goods Brokers’ Association to put the following in your hands 
for such action as you may see fit to take: We have always felt that 
co-operation between two bodies was of value to everybody, and 
we want to assure you, before we put this up to the convention, that 
the Brokers’ Association is doing everything possible to further the 
interests of the National Association. 

Whereas, the allowance or payments of brokerage to jobbers by 
canners and dried fruit packers is at variance with sound and clean 
business methods, and has grown to be an abuse on a par with selling 
direct to retailers by brokers, and repudiation of cash discount priv- 
ileges, and other contract obligations; and 

Whereas, such practices must, and do, lead to the demoralization 
of prices and loss to canners and dried fruit brokers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectively submit the matter to the attention 
of the National Canners’ Association, and solicit their support and co- 
operation in urging their members to discontinue this practice and to 
adopt such further measures as may be necessary to this end. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you for this moment, and I also 
want to thank the National Canners’ Association for all the favors that 
have been extended to the National Canned Goods Brokers’ Association 
before I became an ex-president. (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Warvel, chairman of the Committee on Location, here asked 
for further time, which was granted. 

President Crary announced that a representative of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company was in the hall down stairs with 
tickets for Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 

There being no further business before the convention an adjourn- 
ment was taken sine die. 
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THE MEETING OF THE 
Machinery and Supplies Association 


Thursday Morning, February 4, 1909 
PARLOR ‘“'L.”’ 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The only session of the Machinery and Supplies Association was 
called to order by President E. M. Lang, of Portland, Me., a little 
after 11 o’clock, Thursday, February 4, 1909. 

The President stated that the first order of business was the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting, but on motion this was dis- 
pensed with. 

The President then stated that the chief matter of interest before 
the association was a proposition to make certain changes in the 
by-laws, to conform to the sentiment of the members of the asso- 
ciation. The first set of by-laws, he said, adopted last year, was only 
tentative in nature, and it had been found necessary, in order to 
validate what had been done, to get an act through the Maine Legis- 
lature confirming the acticn in this behalf at Cincinnati a year ago. 
He went on to say that a few names had been dropped from the list 
of membership as it was constituted at the organization at Cincinnati, 
but others had been added. He called on Secretary John T. Staff 
to give the-exact status of this matter, and Mr. Staff replied that the 
association had begun with a membership of 93 and had been in- 
creased to a membership cf 105 at this time. 

The President then called on the Secretary to read the proposed 
by-laws as formulated by the Board of Directors at a recent meeting, 
and the Secretary did so. 


J. L. WHITEHURST. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION. 
BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE 1. 


This association shail be known as CANNING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE 2. 

The objects for which this association is formed are the holding ex- 
hibits of machinery and supplies pertaining to and suitable for use by 
canners and preservers, and the furthering of the mutual welfare of its 
members and social intercourse among them. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Section 1. The election of members shall be made by the Board 
of Directors. Two (2) adverse ballots shall reject a candidate for 
membership, but a second ballot may be taken before the adjournment 
of the meeting upon the demand of any member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. A rejected candidate shall not be again balloted for within 
six months. 

Section 2. Notice shall be sent to each candidate upon his election. 

Section 38. Each member shali pay an admission fee of twenty- 
five (25) dollars to be evidenced by a membership certificate, and an- 
nual dues of fifteen (15) dollars, payable in advance on the first day 
of December in each year. 

All members who exhibit shall pay ten (10) dollars for the first 
space (the size of space shall be determined by the Board of Directors), 
and two and one-half (2.50) dollars for each additional space ordered 
by them and allotted to them by our association. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to change the admission 
fee at any time at their discretion, which shall be subject to confirma- 
tion of the association at their next meeting. 

The membership certificates provided for in this section shall be 
issued only to active members who have paid their admission fee in full. 

The Secretary of the Association shall keep a register of the mem- 
bership certificates. 

Section 4. All members must immediately notify the Secretary of 
any change of address, and by failure to do so shall be deemed to 


have waived any notice provided for under the rules and by-laws of 
this association. 

Section 5. All members who have not paid their dues by De- 
cember 3ist for the following year are delinquent, and can only be re- 
instated by action of the majority of the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. Termination of membership from any cause whatsoever 
shall operate as the release of all right or title to, or interest in the 
property and assets of the association. 

Section 7. Any person having resigned or forfeited his member- 
ship wishing to again become a member, must be regularly proposed 
and ballotted for as when first elected, unless the Board of Directors 
shall upon investigation deem it proper to reinstate him. The affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the members of the Board of Directors pres- 
ent shall be necessary for such reinstatement. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Clerk, a Secretary and Treasurer (which latter two offices may 
be held by one and the same person, at a salary which shall not ex- 
ceed $100 per year), and seven Directors (the seventh Director shall be 
the President of the Associaticn;. In these officers shall be vested the 
government, management and control of the Association. 

The President and Vice President shall be elected at the annual 
meeting by the Association. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected annually by the Board of Directors, but need not be a member 
(or members) of the Board as hereinbefore stated. The Clerk shall 
be a resident of the State of Maine, and shall keep an office in the 
City of Portland in said state. 

There shall also be appointed by the Directors a Manager of Ex- 
hibits, whose duties will be to take charge of alloting space and man- 
aging the exhibiting end of our Association, the salary to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors, not to exceed $500 in any year. 

The officers shall serve for a period of one year, or until their suc- 
cessors have been elected and qualified. The President shall be eligible 
to serve two (2) consecutive terms, but no more. The Directors to 
serve for three (3) years, two (2) Directors being voted for each year, 
— President making the seventh Director. No Director can succeed 

imself. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on 
the first Tuesday of March of each year at the office of the Clerk in the 
City of Portland, and State of Maine. 

Section 2. At such meetings the order of business shall be: 
First—Reports of officers and Board of Directors. 
Second—Announcement of the Annual Election. 

Section 3. If no quorum shall be present at the annual meeting 
the presiding officer shall adjourn such meeting until such time as the 
Directors shall designate, but not later than February 15th of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

Section 4. A special meeting of the Association shall be called 
whenever the Board of Directors shall deem it necessary, or whenever 
twenty (20) voting members of the Association, in good standing, shall 
make a written request to the President for the same, specifying the 
object of the meeting. . 

Section 5. Only one representative of a firm or company who is 
a member of our Association is entitled to vote. 

Section 6. Twenty per cent. of the voting members in good stand- 
ing constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Section 7. Notice of every annual or special meeting of the As- 
sociation shall be mailed to every member at least ten (10) days be- 
fore the date of such meeting, and notice of a special meeting shall 
state clearly the object for which said meeeting was called, and no 
other than the business specified in the notice shall be transacted at 
such meeting. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The Directors of this Association, except those chosen at the first 
election, shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting, and a plural- 
ity of votes shall elect. No member shall nominate more than one 
candidate. The Clerk shail have before him a list of the members ° 
in good standing, and the name of each voter shall be marked off as 
he votes. 

Notice of annual election shall be given ten (10) days prior to the 
time set for the annual election each year. 


ARTICLE 7. 
DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the As- 
sociation and Board of Directors, and enforce all laws and regulations 
of the Association. The President shall at the first meeting of the 
Board of Directors after the annual election, appoint a Finance Com- 
mittee, consisting of himself as Chairman, and two (2) members of the 
Board of Directors, whose powers shall be to control and supervise the 
finances of the Association. 

He shall countersign all checks to be signed by the Treasurer, pro- 
vided that all bills incurred by the Association shall be approved by 
the Chief Employe authorized to make such purchases. 

The President shall also provide such further committee as may 
be found expedient for the proper management of the affairs of the 
Association. 


DUTIES OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Section 2. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President shall 
perform his duties. In event of the death or disability of the President 
the Vice-President shall act until the Board of Directors fill the of- 
fice. Should neither the President nor Vice-President be present at 
any meeting a Chairman shall be chosen by vote. 
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The President shall, with the Secretary, sign all written con- 
tracts and written obligations of the Association. 


DUTIES OF CLERK. 


Section 3. The Clerk shall keep a record of all meetings of the 
Association and perform such other duties as are assigned to him by 
these By-Laws. He shall keep a Clerk’s office in the City of Portland, 
in the State of Maine, whose salary shall be $25 per year. 

DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 

Section 4. The Secretary shall conduct all official correspondence 
of the Association, keep a record of all meetings of Directors, issue 
notice of all meetings of the Association to alk members, and perform 
such other duties assigned to him by the Association or by the Board 
of Directors. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER. 


Section 5. The Treasurer chall keep the accounts of the Associa- 
tion, receive all moneys, pay bills approved by a majority of the 
Finance Committee, and preserve vouchers for all payments. 

The Treasurer is hereby authorized by these By-Laws to execute 
all checks when countersigned by the President, and his responsibility 
shall cease when he ascertains that all checks have been properly 


W. C. MILLS. 


countersigned. He shall at each regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors make a statement of the financial condition of the Association, 
submitting a detailed report of the financial proceedings of the Associa- 
tion for the preceding fiscal year. 

He shall give a bond in such sum as the Board of Directors shall 
require, the expense to be borne out of the funds of the Association. 


ARTICLE 8. 
DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors shall have the power to manage all of the 
affairs of the Association on any and all questions relating in any 
manner whatsoever thereto, and make all contracts necessary for the 
proper transaction of all business. They shall have entire jurisdiction 
over all matters pertaining to the supervision and management of the 
Association and its finances, and all appropriations shall be made by 
them. 

For the better execution of their powers and duties the said Board 


of Directors may authorize the appointment from their own members, 


or from members of the Association, such Committees as occasion may 
require and they may deem necessary, and shall define the duties 
thereof. 

The Board shall meet for the transaction of business as soon as 
may be after the annual election of the Association each year, and at 
any other time at the call in writing, by the President or two (2) 
members, provided written notice shall be given to each member of the 
Board before the time appointec for said meeting. Four (4) members 
shall constitute a quorum. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 


Section 1. At the annual meeting of the Association each year 
the Board of Directors shall make a full report of their proceedings 
during the preceding fiscal year, and recommend such measures as 
they deem advisable. 

The Board of Directors may fill a vacancy among officers as Direct- 
ors by a vote of the majority of those present at a special meeting of 
the Board, called in pursuance to these By-Laws. The person ap- 
pointed shall hold office until the next annual meeting of the Assocla- 
tion, or until his successor is appointed. 


ARTICLE 9. 
SEAL. 


The corporate seal of this corporation shall be a flat-faced circular 
die with the words and figures following engraved thereon: 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association around the margin, 
and the figures “‘1908” in the center. 
ARTICLE 10. 


These By-Laws may be amended only by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Association present at any annual meeting, provid- 
ed the proposed amendments shall have been reduced to writing and 
mailed to every member of the Association at least ten (10) days be- 
fore the meeting at which the amendments are to be considered, but 
tnese restrictions shall not apply to the amendment of a proposed 
amendment when being acted upon by the Assoctation. 

There was considerable discussion on the proposed by-laws, as 
read section by section, participated in by Messrs. Ayars, Stewart, 
Phelps, Faber, Suydam, Dagget, Cobb, White, Murray and others, re- 
ea in their adoption in the form following, on motion of Mr. 

elps: 


E. C. HOWLETT, 
WITH 
United States Printing Co. 


NO MACHINERY EXHIBIT IN 1910. 


Mr. Phelps was here called to preside by President Lang, and the 
question of whether or not the association should make an exhibit 
at the meeting next year was raised by Mr. Faber. This proposition 
at once precipitated an animated discussion upon this absorbing topic. 
Quite a difference of opinion was developed as to how best to solve 
this problem, and after a discussion of considerable length, partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Faber, Judge, Trench, Suydam, Knapp, Cobb, Ryder 
and White, a motion by Mr. Faber, as seconded and amended by Mr. 
Ryder, was adopted, that no exhibit should be held next year, and that 
exhibits thereafter should be held biennially, beginning with 1911. 

The President announced that the election of officers and direc- 
tors of the association was the next order of business, and called for 
nominations for President. Mr. Faber nominated President E. M. 
Lang to succeed himself, and Mr. Suydam nominated Mr. George W. 
Cobb, of Fairport, N. Y. On motion nominations were closed. Secre- 
tary Staff explained that Mr. Lang (who was not in the room at the 
moment) had said that he could not longer serve in the office of 
president. ‘Thereupon Mr. White moved that the Secretary cast the 
affirmative ballot of the association for Mr. Cobb for President. This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Faber and others, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cobb was declared duly elected by the chair, and was ap- 
plauded as he came forward to express his thanks, which he did in 
a brief and modest way. The rew President took the chair and called 
for nominations for Vice President, and on motion of Mr. Suydam 
Mr. J. T. Whitehurst, of Baltimore, was elected to this position. 

The following gentlemen were elected a board of directors of the 
Association, the terms of one, two and three years, respectively, to be 
determined by the members of the new board by the drawing of lots 
in pairs, Messrs. H. W. Phelps, of New York; Charles Suydam, of Chi- 
cago; Maurice B. Ayars, of Salem, New Jersey; Theodore Cobb, of De- 
troit; Edward M. Lang, Jr., of Portland, Maine, and Daniel G. Trench, 
of Chicago. 

A motion offered by Mr. Dagget was carried, that this Association 
meet next. year at whatever point the National Canners Association 
concludes to hold its annual meeting. 

Resolutions of thanks wer? passed to the retiring President, Mr. 
Edward M. Lang, Jr., and the other officers of the Association for their 
valuable services rendered during the year just closed. Similar reso- 
lutions were passed expressive of the appreciation of the Association 
of the courtesy extended by the Commercial Club of Louisville. There 
being no further business before the Association it then adjourned. 
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THE TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
E.S. - - - - President and Managing Editor. 
A. F. Jupcr, - - = Secty.-Treas., Asst. Editor. 


304-5 Maryland Savings Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 


THE TRADE is the only paper published exclusively in the interest 
ot the Canned Goods Packers of the United States and Canada. 
Established in 1878. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance on receipt of bill. 


One year, - - - - - - - . - $2.00 
‘Six months, - - - - - - $1.00 
Foreign, - - - = = = = = = $4.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $3-00 


ADVERTISING RaTEsS.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Notices of Hands Wanted or Situations Wanted will be inserted 
free for paid annual subscribers; other parties will be charged $2.00 
per inch per insertion, $5.00 per month. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions on all matters among themselves pertainizg to 
their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but anonymous 
letters will be ignored. E. S. JUDGE, Managing Editor. 


THE ISSUE BEFORE YOU. 


We have no intention to harangue our readers on the 
events that transpired at the Louisville Convention; for the 
whole story is spread out here on our pages, and ‘‘ He who runs 
may read.’’ But we do want tocall your attention to the telling 
of that story. We warn you beforehand that our remarks along 
this line will seem at least somewhat egotistical, but we hasten 
to assure you that they are not offered so, anci we would will- 
ingly couch them so that they would have a decidedly different 
appearance, if we could. 

We desire to draw your attention to the size of this report, 
to its completeness, even to the smallest detail, and to the 
brief lapse of time between the close of the meeting, on Saturday 
afternoon, February 6th, and the day on which this is in your 
hands. Under such a consideration the canned goods industry 
stands alone among all the great industries of the country, for 
in no one of them is such a full, verbatim report of all that 
transpires, the addresses and discourses, the features of amuse- 
ment and the complete description of the machinery exhibits 
given so thoroughly in so short a time. Every item of the 
meeting is here given you while interest is at its heighth, while 
it is eagerly desired by every man connected with the canning 
industry. In explanation of this statement, we should prob- 
ably remind our readers that other Conventions are reported by 
their trade journals, but either as the daily papers do in a brief 
synopsis and extracts of paramcunt importance, or long after 
the meeting has passed into history. 

The amount of labor aad expense entailed in producing a 
report like this will more clearly explain the reasons for this 
and give a better idea of what sucha report as this represents. 


Of course, the first great work—and it is a great work, 
though the world through familiarity has grown so accustomed 


to it that it is generally overlooked—is the reproduction of the 


speeches, addresses and general discussions and remarks occur- 
ring in the meetings. To be able to ‘‘catch’’ every word and 
expression of the remarks, the reporter has to be an expert, in 
fact only the best—the Court reporters—can be employed on 
this with any degree of certainty. For in this ‘‘slips do not 
take over.’’ Once spoken, the thought is out, and unless 
reproduced in the exact words of the speaker, it will not be his 
thought. The record will show that they were transcribed 
faithfully, word for word, for the men taking this were the best 
in their class. 

This in hand, the great work of editing the whole mass of 
manuscript, on this occasion some three hundred typewritten 
pages, begins and the report is then ready for the typesetting 
machines. In every step of the foregoing operations modern 
ingenuity has been revealed—the short-hand record of all 
utterances, its translation to the phonograph, and from that by 
the operator on the typewriting machines into manuscript—but 
as wonderful as this is, it remains for the wizard machine, the 
Mergenthaler Linotype, tocast it into form for printing. Now, 
just think for a minute what this machine does. In the olden 
days, when all ‘‘type’’ had to be set by hand, the best any 
man could do was to set 1,000 ems per hour, to use the print- 
shop expression. This present issue contains upwards of 
300,000 ems of reading matter, so that figured at 1,000 per 
hour (and the average was 800 ems) it would have taken this 
expert ‘‘type sticker’’ 300 hours, or 30 days of the old style to 
get this matter into type. Actually it would have taken 
at least 4o days. 

The linotype machine sets this matter at the rate of 3,000 
ems per hour; but even at this rate it would have taken one man 
100 hours to have completed the work, an equivalent of two 
weeks of their present working time; but four men on four 
machines could do the whole work in three days ! 

With the matter into type, the proofs read and corrected, 
then the great work of arranging into pages comes; the advertise- 
ments must be set; the forms must be made ready on the presses 
and printed; the sheets gathered, folded, stitched and mailed. 
And all this has been done—as much printing as is contained in 
two average novels—and is here in your hands in one week. 

We do not care to state the cost in dollars such a feat as 
this entails, but you can figure it out for yourself. If you have 
ever had experience in court testimony, you must have found 
that it comes rather high at fifty cents per page and a per diem 
charge for the stenographer. All of you have had printing 
done, and you are not surprised to pay 8oc. per thousand for 
the linotype work and as much more per printed page, including 
the paper and the work thereon. So that it is an easy problem 
to find where the hundreds go in serving the canners with so 
complete a report. It may serve to disabuse the minds of many 
that the publisher’s path is strewn with money, and that his 
only care is keeping it from smothering him. 

But we had no intention of touching upon this latter phase: 
of the question; we merely wished to draw attention to the pro- 
gress the world has made, as evidenced in the ability to turn out 
such an immense work as this in so short a time; and we will 
not deny it, to remind the canners and our readers generally that 
they are being served in this instance as no other set of business 
meninthe country. We take pride in our work, and it answers 
our most cherished desire—to furnish the canners with anything 
and everything that will help them along their way to success. 
This has been our aim and our effort for the more than thirty 
years THE TRADE has served the industry, and we recognize 
this as our duty, nothing more. This year is no exception in 
this respect, for we have always done as we do this year, and 
we hope to continue doing in the years to come. 


Hy is Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
— BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1909. 
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AMUSEMENT FEATURES 


Louisville Well Maintained Her Reputation for Hospitality. 
Splendid Buffet Luncheon, Smoker and Entertain- 
ment—A Cakewalk That Took—A Theatre Party 
That Was a Hit—The Ladies Lavishly En- 
tertained—The Latch String Out 
Always. 


Louisville as a city and Kentucky as a state have long been fa- 
mous for the brand of their hospitality, and that they set nothing but 
the best before their visitors during Convention week, all must admit. 
From the moment the visitor reached the city to his hour of reluctant 
departure there was everywhere evidenced a desire to please and make 
his stay comfortable and enjoyable. It must have, indeed, been a case 
of chronic grouch that resisted this seducing influence, and we but 
voice the sentiments of every man and woman that attended the meet- 
ing when we say that Louisville will long remain dear to the hearts 
of all. 

A more hearty welcome than that extnded by Mayor Grinstead, 
who by the way is a typical Kentucky colonel, could not be desired, and 
was only exceeded by the warmth of the welcome given by Governor 
Wilson. President Keisker, of the Louisville Commercial Club, was 
indefatigable in his efforts to make everything move smoothly, and 
Mr. MacDonald, secretary of that hustling organization, devoted his 
entire time the care of his guests. The industry owes these gentle; 
men, and it heartily extends to them its acknowledgment of a great 
debt of thanks. They may rest assured, after their arduous labors, that 
their every effort was and is fully appreciated, and that when we say 
“Thank you, gentlemen, one and all,” we are individually saying what 
every visitor feels, and what very many of them said to us. Louisville 
and her delightful, hospitable people have taken a place in the hearts 
of the canned goods fraternity for all time to come. 

When the audience grew tired of this fund they were treated to_a 
smoker, when the pipes and cigars were handed out, and the punch 
began to flow. Again the ladies withdrew and were entertained in a 
special manner, while the men were given free rein. That advantage 
was taken of the opportunity goes without the saying. At a late hour 
stragglers were wending their ways homeward to other hotels, or to 
their rooms in the Galt House, 


THE LOUISVILLE LEAGUE ENTERTAINS 


The Galt House Parlors a Scene of Beauty and Animation— 
A Sumptuous Luncheon—An Enjoyable 
Entertainment. 


As previously announced the Louisville Commercial League were 
the hosts at a well arranged and lavishly laid entertainment given in 
the Galt House on Tuesday evening, February 2nd. The guests were 
invited to visit the smaller parlors on the second floor where a neatly 
arranged and tastefully prepared luncheon, in the buffet style, was 
served and enjoyed by all. The-ladies were by no means forgotten— 
how could a Kentucky gentleman ever forget the ladies?—and were 
served in a separate parlor, and if merriment and contentment express 
anything to the observant eye they most heartily enjoyed themselves. 

After this all were invited intc the large ball room and there was 
found a unique—to the great mass of the visitors—entertainment had 
been prepared. A stag? had peen erected, and upon it came a band 
of genuine darky “negro minstrels,’ and the songs they sang and 
the antics they played thoroughly amused the assemblage. Local hits 
at the visiting canners or machinery men were worked into their re- 
marks and caused the laugh. Some of the songs were particularly well 
rendered and enjoyed and the whole entertainment brought forth many 
encores. 

At the conclusion of the singing and dancing a genuine old time 
negro cake walk was given by the performers and proved the hit of 
the evening. The great majority of the visitors had never witnessed 
this scene before, and as a consequence the performers were roundly 
applauded. But even those familiar with the darky in this dance had 
to admit that these performers were about the best ever seen. At the 
end of it the judge, Mrs. J. B. Rice and Mr. W. R. Roach, awarded the 
prizes, and their awards were concurred in by all. Then someone 
started throwing money on the flcor for the cake walkers to scramble 
for—and they did. Money came from all sides, and in some cases on 
many heads, but the scene that resulted was one that will be remem- 
bered. At the ring of a silver dollar or half dollar there would be a 
grand lunge en masse on the part of the negroes to the immense de- 
light of all. Their costumes suffered, but their pockets felt heavy with 
coins, and after all, what are clothes to the darky? 


TIME AND MONEY SAVED! 
THE MACHINES 


DATING. 


LABELING AND WRAPPING. 


DO THE FASTEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST WORK POSSIBLE. 


WHATEVER METHOD IS NOW EMPLOYED, THE “BURT WAY” WILL 
PROVE MORE ECONOMICAL AND SATISFACTORY. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS. 


BORT MACHINE COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE. 
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THE THEATRE PARTY. 
Tendered by the American Can Company at McCauley’s— 
Lillian Russell in Wildfire— 

Thursday Evening. 


These annual Conventions have grown so large in recent years 
that it is no inconsiderable task to take the whole party to the theatre, 
not from lack of will or desire—for the American Can Company is 
filled with both—but from the difficulty in finding a theatre large 
enough to seat all. 

In this instance the best theatre in the city was selected, and a 
play that is a compliment to the canners was secured particularly for 
their entertainment—Lillian Russell in Wildfire. The actress is known 
and loved by every theatre-goer, for she has lost none of her youthful 
charm. As Mrs. Barrington, the owner of a racing stable unknown 
to all her friends, Miss Russell is given an opportunity to display her 
ability as an actress, though many wouid have been glad to have had 
her sing. 

The entire play made a big hit with the canners and others; little 
Bud, the stable boy, portrayed by Will Archie, is being talked about 
yet. Matt Donovan, the Trainer, played by Frank Sheridan, shared 
honors with Bud and the entire production was first class in every 
particular. 

That every seat in the house was filled is not to be wondered at. 
and that the guests of the American Can Company fully appreciate 
the spirit in which the entertainment is tendered need not be men- 
tioned. 

At the conclusion of the second act Mr. W. H. Phelps, General 
Sales Agent, was called before the curtain by President Crary, who 
had voiced the thanks of ali present, and compelled to make a speech. 
Mr. Phelps is rapidly gaining a reputation as an orator, and he sus- 
tained it on this occasion. He assured the audience—it was composed 
entirely of visitors to the Convention—that their pleasure was the 
pleasure of the Company he represented, and he expressd the hope 
that through their veins might run the wild fire of ambition and suc- 
cess, health and prosperity, and that he would have the pleasure of 
seeing them again next year. 


THE LADIES GO AUTOING. 


To the confirmed bachelor it might seem the ladies had all the fun: 
but to him we would say the ladies attended the Convention merely 
as a recreation, while the men came on business, and therefore it is 
but just and proper that the ladies were given all the fun. 

On Thursday afternoon the Ladies’ Committee took their guests 
for a spin about the city parks and country in comfortable automobiles 
and a jolly good party they made. That it was “perfectly lovely.” and 
their treatment at the hands of the Louisville ladies ‘“‘just grand,” are 
only a few of the expressions heard on all sides. 


THE LADIES’ MATINEE AND LUNCHEON. 


On Wednesday afternoon the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee having 
in zharge the entertainment of the lady visitors to the Convention, 
took their guests to the matinee. This form of amusement dear to 
the feminine heart was not the less enjoyable because it was presided 
over by such charming hostesses, but rather the contrary, for the ladies 
were made to feel so much at ease that all dull care slipped away. 

When the matinee let out they found that a sumptuous lunch had 
been prepared for them at the Seelbach Hotel, and this was all that 
was required to make a most pleasant day perfect. Friendships were 
formed and acquaintances made that will no doubt last through a life- 
time. The Kentuckian realizes the full value of the ladies—God bless 
them—and knows that nothing is too good for them. And the Ken- 
tucky ladies are not to be outdone in this chivalric spirit, but return 
in kind the devotion of their champions. 


THE OFFICERS ARE DINED. 


The full force of the Louisville Commercial League assembled to 
pay honor to the officers of the various Associations at the dinner 
tendered them in Room L, the Armory, on Saturday evening. The 
Presidents and Vice Presidents were there and a few particularly in- 
vited guests. The event was a most enjoyable one, and the feast of soul 
and the flow of reason was given full sway without restraint. 

Some very complimentary speeches were made by the members of 
the Club, and returned as neatly by the officers. Mr. Crary proved him- 
self again a master in the situation and Mr. Cobb won all to him 
by his bright remarks. Mr. Lang carried off the palm as the poet of 
the occasion, and the affair ended in the hearty friendship of all there. 


A DINNER TO THE SECRETARIES. 


Mr. A. L. Macdonald, Secretary of the Louisville Commercial Club, 
on Friday evening gave a dinner to the Assistant Secretaries and mem- 
bers of the office force of the National Canners Association in Company 
L Room, the Armory. 

The affair was a unique one, the courses being served on tin plate 
and the menu being composed entirely of canned foods. The table 
was decorated in keeping witn the occasion and everyone present 
highly enjoyed it. After the dinner the guests were entertained hy 
Mrs. Macdonald, who is an accomplished musician. The vistors during 
the evening included Mr. Chas. S. Crary, President of the Association; 
— A. Sears, of the Executive Committee, and R. L. Judge, of The 

rade. 

The dinner was tendered to the following: Secretary and Mrs. 
Macdonald, Secretary and Mrs. Gorrell, the Misses Elizabeth Higgins, 
M. Krakel, Roberta Bush, Virginia Waters and Elizabeth Turner, and 
Messrs. Carl Fink, Rufus Fink, G. D. Crane, R. Iddington and Tracey 
Girdler. The guests were particularly fortunate in having a duet, 
beautifully sang, by Mrs. Macdonald and Mr. Crary. 


Make No Mistake! 


they should. 


In 


in the packing of your goods. 
that wreck a business. 
doing and be certain the goods are turning out as 


It is the mistakes 
Know what you are 


How? 


304-5 Md. Savings 
Bank Bldg. 


as in any other business, experience counts, and 
many thousands of dollars have been tossed into 
the rapacious maw of experience by canners. 
But you don’t have to. 
profit from the experience paid for by others. 


Get a copy of ‘‘A Complete Course in 
Canning,’’ a book written by a man witha vast 
experience; in fact he made a living for years 
pulling canners out of ‘‘experience holes.’’ 

Price $5.00 the copy. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


If you are wise you will 
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SOMETHING NEW AND INTERESTING TO PACKERS. GAS 
AT ONE-HALF COST OF YOUR PRESENT SYSTEM. 


This Machine is designed to produce fuel gas from common stove 
gasoline which can be had from tank wagon and corner grocery stores, 
5 gallons of which is equal in heat units to 6 gallons of the high grade 
used in the old underground systems. The difference in the prices 
of these two grades of gasoline is exactly the saving effected, saying 
nothing about the trouble, annoyance and loss by evaporation of obtaining 
the higher grades for your present systems. 

This Machine produces any mixture of gas and air required and will 
retain the same constantly until the last drop of gasoline is gone regardless 
of variable consumption or atmospheric changes. 

These mixtures are determined by adjusting the little pointer between 
the spectacles on front of machine and can be adjusted as desired. 8 
The best results are obtained from 1 gallon of gasoline to the 1,000 feet of od < 
air which produces a fuel gas of intense heat, and when using Welsbach > 
mantels produces an illumination almost equal to an electric arc light. Let 
us know the amount of gasoline you are now using in your present system 
per day, and we will be glad to make a price for machines of equal capacity 
which are guaranteed to give you better results. 


GEO. E. LOCKWOOD CoO., 


308 Chestnut Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


tandard 
olderin 


(Formerly manufactured by the Marlou Chemical Works, Jersey City, N. J.) 


Manufactured only by 


The Grasselli Chemical Co 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


When you are ready to buy Soldering Flux, order either of these well known brands and 


GET THE BEST 


BEST—Because made by skillful chemists from the very best materials obtainable. 


BEST—Because our formulas are the result of years of experience and because no Flux is shipped that does not pass a rigid 
inspection. 


BEST—Because by their use you will have a smaller percentage of ‘‘leaks’’ and a smaller consumption of solder than when 
any other Flux is used. 


Both brands carried in stock by The Grasselli Chemical Company. 


Cleveland, O., (Main office) New York, Sixty Wall Street, Chicago, 117 Michigan St. 
Cincinnati, O. Birmingham, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
S. O. RANDALL, Baltimore, Md. Also by——C. W. PIKE CO., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sampies and Prices Promptly Furnished. Corresp 


Invited 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE SERIOUS AND FRIVOLOUS SIDE. 
ABOU BEN-ZOATE. 


Abou Ben-Zoate (may his tribe decrease) 
Awoke one night amid the graft and grease, 
And saw within the cannery’s deep gloom 
A demon writing in the book of doom. 


Exceeding nerve Ben-Zoate possessed, 

And thus the sooty visitor addressed: 

‘* What writest thou?’’ The demon raised his head, 
Saying with shrewd from his thievish eyes, 

‘*The names of them who love the Prince of Lies.”’ 


‘‘ And is mine there? quoth Abou. ‘‘ Nay,’’ he said. 
‘* But I shall write whate’er thou wilt ins‘ead.”’ 
And Abou sweetly said, ‘‘I am content: 
Write me, ‘ One-tenth of one per cent.’ ”’ 
The demon wrote and went, but the next night 
He came again, and by a flickering light 
He showed the names that met the devil’s test: 
And, lo, Ben-Zoate’s name led all the rest ! 
—ZIlndianapolis News. 


Did you get the pronunciation ‘‘Lewoville’’? 

And they called them ‘‘tin canners.’”’ But there were no ‘‘growlers.”’ 

The burden of the reply feel on Burden. 

There are ‘‘some potatoes’’ in Kentucky, at least in Livingston County. 

The spirit of Ky. was everywhere apparent; nights and mornings 
particularly. 

Thus in Thursday morning’s session it was ‘‘Wilson that’s all,’’ 

Is that Dr. Wiley they speak of so highly? Yes that’s Dr. Wiley, the 
canners wished well. 

Is that Dr. Wiley, the food champion wily, that preservative interests 
were wishing in—well? 

The Ramblers were popular, they had the white light of publicity 
turned on them. 

It was inhuman to crowd these “‘special trains’’ the way they were—not. 

One would have thought the crowd of canners and others were ‘‘mist’’ 
the way they disappeared before Friday morning’s sun. 

With all the Cobbs there was not a ‘colonel’ amon g them. 

Are the canners easy marks, that there were so many ‘can markers’ on 
exhibition? 

If you don’t uuderstand what canned goods are read L,. A. Sears’ 

—address ; ask W. B. Timms, the biggest buyer in the country, or glance at 
S. F. Haserot’s warm remarks. 

Pierce may be very good on advertising, but he does not know the sub- 
ject of canned goods. Nota bit. 

President Crary should be awarded the medal as the ideal canner ; he 
can manage a meeting admirably—is a real general at it; can keep his 
temper, sing a good song and make a cracker-jack after dinner speech, 
Oh? yes, he can and does can the goods that make the industry famous too. 

Cheer up Mr. Sears! You are just as popular as ever with the can- 
ners, even if they did ‘‘can’’ you in Ohio politics, 


With Rufus Gibbs and Hugh Orem, Boston will have to look after her 
laurels, for Baltimore has a corner on the star orators. 

Something has to move when J. P. Olney gets behind it. He has no 
patience with laggards, and he has the knack of picking out the meat of 
the nut at first shot. ° 

The Food Manufacturers Association should rather be called the Con- 
diment Makers Association or some other such title, for the canned goods 
packers are ‘“‘the’”’ food producers. 

Mr. Ira Whitmer now has time to find some enjoyment out of the 
meetings, and he does. There are few brighter men in the business. 

Mr. W. G. Daugherty, of the American Can Company, formed a per- 
fect likeness to Mark Twain as he stood in the second box, on the ground 
floor of Macauley’s, during the theatre party, and many noted it. 

It is hard to say where the lavish display at the machinery exhibits 
would have ended, if the exhibits themselves had not been ended for 
a year. 

There will be ‘‘a something lacking’’ at next year’s Convention, 
‘*werehever dat is’’ without the machinery display. 

j. Cecil Smith deserves a whole lot of credit for his hustle on that 
special train, and he ‘“‘made good’’ in the general understanding of that 
matter. He got a ‘‘good’’ crowd together if not a large one. 

Who works harder that John T. Staff, and who could have given a bet- 
ter show than the exhibition made this year under his direction? You are 
all right John. 

Mr. Lang was right there with the goods. He had them all guessing, 
though they might have known there was something toit. He ‘‘Neverslips.’ 

The line before the Continental Can Co. booth looked like a ‘‘bread 
line,’’ or lunch counter rush, so eager were all for one of their neat can 
openers. 

Exhibitors found that the giving of souvenirs interfered with the tak- 
ing of orders ; they had no time to enter them, and so next year they will 
be omitted. 

There are no flys on McReynolds asa ‘‘cake walker,’”’ and he cut quite 
a swathe the way he rattled his knives for bones. 

Did you see the live Teddy Bear? It should be called the Bobbie 
Bear, for R. P. Scott tackled it single handed in the wilds of Cadiz, Ohio, 
or thereabouts, overpowdered it and brought it to the Convention, a living 
sample of his prowess as a hunter. 

Because there was no “‘get together’’ place appointed for the meeting, 
some imagined there were not many there, and the list of names here may 
sur} rise some that their friends were there and they did not know it. 

What we need now is a good cry; one by which the canner can hail 
the canner and be known, as with the Elk’s *'Hello Bill.’?” What have you 
to say? Send it in and we will submit them, or hold for consideration. 
We should have it, come up. 


AN UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT. 


About noon on Tuesday, February 2, Mr. Charles De Lisle, while 
examining the Automatic Cooker, attempted to remove a can from the 
chute while the machine was in motion, and got his hand caught in be- 
tween the traveling conveyor and sides and had the four fingers and thumb 
of his right hand cut off. Mr. De Lisle behaved with wonderful nerve, 
his sole request being that the news of the accident be kept from his wife. 
At last reports he is doing well. 

Mr. De Lisle has been chef for the Campbell Preserve Company, of 
Camden, N. J., for a number of years, and was one of the leaders in his 
profession, The accident while serious will not interfere with his work. 


THE OLD DOMINION CAN CO. 


TROUTVILLE, VA. 


NMianufacturers of Fruit and Vegetable Cans. 
NO BETTER CANS MADE. 


Our location gives us advantageous freight rates to most points. 
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THE MACHINERY EXHIBIT. 


Magnificent Hall—Well Arranged, Tastefully Decorated Booths—Machines 
and Supplies of All Kinds—All the Well-known Supplymen 
on Hand—-New Machines and Old Ones——Finest 
Exhibit Ever Made—None Until 1911. 


GEO. W. COBB, 


Visitors to the Louisville Convention were treated to the finest ex- 
hibition of machinery and supplies ever made in the history of the 
business. Everything tended to this result, but that it should_be so 
thoroughly accomplished entitles the exhibitors to the praise and 
thanks of the whole industry. 

The great contributing factor to this splendid result is found in 
the hali used for the exhibition. The First Regiment Armory, situated 
at Sixth and Walnut streets, Louisville, Ky., is a magnificently bui!t 
stone structure, affording a floor space—the Drill Room—of 54,000 
square feet, canopied over by an arched roof that towers a hundred 
feet from the floor at its highest point, and from 30 to 40 feet at its 
lowest. Around the entire room runs an iron balcony, which in this in- 
stance formed a frame to the picture made by the exhibitors. From 
the girders overhead were hung numerous flags and draperies of differ- 
ent kinds and these, combined with the electrical displays of the ex- 
hibitors, and the tastefully arranged and expensive booths erected 
made a pleasing appearance that has not been equalled at any pre- 
vious exhibition, and which it will be hard to surpass in the future. 


The artistic displays made in the booths, and the expense to which 
many of the exhibitors went in making their exhibits attractive at 
once caught the eye of the visitor, and brought forth expressions of 
approval from all. In this feature alone was seen how great have 
been the strides forward made by the Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, for it has been but a few years since these exhibits were made 
' without any decorations at all. A mere railing around some exhibits 
was the extent of the decorations, whereas this year’s displays must 
have cost some of the exhibitors hundreds, if not thousands of dollars. 


Taken as a whole there never has been a machinery exhibit that 
made such an attractive picture as this year’s, or one that cost as 
great an outlay in dollars. 

The gallery mentioned above afforded the exhibitors around the 
outer edges of the hall an opportunity to make very attractive booths, 
and all took advantage of it. In these booths were located, mainly, 
the supplies and other exhibits not requiring power; and they thus 
formed a frame to the picture, the center of which was the running 
machinery. In this way the entire display was given a finish and 
completed appearance that has always heretofore been lacking. But 


JNO. T. STAFF. 


this extensive decorating prevented the satisfactory photographing of 
the hall. There were numerous photographs taken, but none did jus- 
tice to the scene as a whole, and we therefore prefer to omit entirely 
such birdseye views as calculated to detract from, rather than to per- 
petuate this splendid exhibition. One or two individual booths photo- 
graphed and reproduced in this issue will give a fitting idea of the 
style that was employed by all, and from these the reader can draw 
the picture in his mind, if he was not fortunate enough to be there 
in person. 


THE EXHIBITS AND THE EXHIBITORS. 


In our description of the beoths and the machinery, etc., exhib- 
ited we will start on the left, as one enters the hall, taking the booths 
along the outer edge of the haii for our first attention. By a reference 
to the Floor Plan of the Hall, pubiished in our Program Issue, it will be 
seen that we are thus starting with section No. 1 as there outlined. 
and our readers will by this means be able to follow us easily in our 
travels through the hall. 

The first booth we meet is that of 


LANSING B. WARNER, CANNERS’ EXCHANGE, 


of Chicago, Ill. In his neatly draped booth Mr. Warner had provided 
rug, chairs and desk for the accommodation of his friends, and the 
canners who saw the advantage of placing their insurance in this 
Canners Mutual Insurance Company. So successful has he been with 
this scheme of insurance that he was kept busy attending to the many 
desiring to enlist. His proposition is so attractive that it cannot help 
causing interest, for as one large and well known canner put it: “He 
gives you insurance and returns the premiums you pay for it; you get 
the insurance and your money back, too.” Mr. Clarence R. Leland 
assisted Mr. Warner. 
Adjoining this booth was 


E. D. FISHER, 


of Rock Island, Ill., who for years has been publishing a Canners’ Di- 
rectory. This was Mr. Fisher’s first appearance at these Conventions. 
but he made a hit by the note paper and envelopes he handed out for 
the use of all exhibitors. 
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THE LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY, 


Columbus, Ohio, had a comfortable arranged booth, decorated with 
paintings of their famous Stone Tomato, and illustrating the famous 
line of Livingston’s True Blue Seeds, in charge of Messrs. A. Wilmer 
Livingston and Ralph B. Strader. This firm furnishes much of the 
tomato seed from which canners’ crops of this vegetable are grown, 
particularly through: the great Ohio Valley and Indiana, but also 
throughout the entire country. They have made an enviable name on 
quality of their seed, and take good care of it. 
In booth No. 4 was found 


THE INCANDESCENT LIGHT & STOVE COMPANY, 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the brightset and lightest booths in the 
hall, as it was illuminated profusely, giving living evidence of their 
ability to light factories with “F-P’’ Gas system. On this system they 
claim to produce sufficient gas to cap 50,000 cans in ten hours at a cost 
of six gallons of stove gasoline. The gentlemen in charge—Jos. Stub- 
bers, W. T. Voiers, Charles Fischer and Clarence Sale—were kept busy 
with interested canners and others and report most satisfactory 
business. 

Adjoining this was one of the largest exhibits in the hall, covering 
spaces 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, being that of 


THE AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Salem, N. J. Mr. Maurice B. Ayars, President of the Company, was 
in personal charge of the exhibit and had a full line of his attractive 
extensively used machines in cperation. First of these was his now 
famous Continuous Capper, running smoothly, capping and tipping ap- 
parently in a perfect manner 90 cans to the minute. There was a con- 
stant crowd about this machine, held in rapt attention at its opera- 
tion. Besides this they had their Rotary Pea Filler, Corn Cooker- 
Filler, King Filler for regular cans and one for Sanitary cans, Hayner 


CHAS. AYARS. 
Corn Silker, Tomato Washer and Scalder, and many others, and the 
large corps of attendants was kept busy explaining the merits uf each, 
and taking orders. Beside Mr. Maurice Ayars, there were Charles Av- 
ars, David Ayars, Clifford Butcher, Hiram Brown, Geo. P. Dixon, Wil- 
ber Prandiff, Jos. Croft, Wm. Fennimore and Weber Bennett. The 
“Ayars” line is spreading out further every year and gaining more and 
more friends because of the reliability of the machines and of the ex- 
cellence of their work. 
Adjoining this, in space 12, was found 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 


of Baltimore, Md., in a very neatly arranged booth, showing every style 
of heating apparatus or fire pot run from their well known and de- 
servedly popular 20th Century Gas Machine. One of these machines in- 
stalled in this booth furnished light and neat for all purposes; and the 
saving in cost of operation they can show cannot but help catching 
the attention of any one interested. They show where a saving of 
half the gas or gasoline ‘bills can be effected by this system, that the 
steels can be kept cleaner and longer, and that the capacity of the 
plant, on actual test, has been increased from 20 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. through the use of this 20th Century Gas Machine. They claim 
that it is the only system that uses distillate successfully, and are so 
confident of the results, are willing to place the system on approval. 
they have been supplying to the canning trade for so long that they 
They could hardly offer more, and it is. therefore not surprising to find 
many new orders on their books. The exhibit was in charge of W. 
Wallace Kemp, C. T. Byrnes and C. A. Jones. 
Passing on we come to the 


HOWLAND METAL CAP COMPANY, 


of New York city, with Mr. Wm. M. Stein, sales manager, in charge. 
The claims for this cap are that it is a one piece cap, forming a per- 
fect closure for bottles, jars, etc., and makes a neat, handsome closure 
as well. Other features are that the caps are applied in the easiest 
possible manner, and can be removed just as easily. To picklers, pre- 
servers, catsup makers, etc., this exhibit proved a strong drawing card, 
and Mr. Stein reports very good business. 
Adjoining this exhibit was that of the 


UNITED STATES SMELTING COMPANY, 


ot Philadelphia, showing a full line of canners’ solders, a commodity 
are known to all canners, particularly in the East, and the quality of 
their solder as well. Mr. L. A. Fabar was in charge, assisted by Mr. 
Eugene Phillips. 

As we moved up the aisle we observed a rather novel exhibit in 
that it was a glass house, well representing the firm it covered, 


THE SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO., 


of Louisville, Ky. But it was rather because of its utility than of its 
novelty that it attracted attention and drew orders. For years the 
canners have been harassed through the inattention or inexperience 
of their growers, resulting in.a waste of valuable tomato seed, or se- 
curing from it such poor, sickly plants that they died in the fields, 
and as a consequence every year sees many canners scouring the mar- 
ket for tomato plants. At once the offering this firm made showed 
them a release from this obncxious condition. Why not grow their 
own plants? The canner could then be sure that the plants were 
strong and stocky, and an early crop could be counted upon with some 
certainty. 

The labor, worry and cost of growing plants in winter weather in 
the old-style hot-beds make the business extremely burdensome. To 
cover the glass with boards, shutters or mats every night and to un- 
cover it every morning requires disagreeable, hard, never-ending toil, 
and it is attended with nearly all the breakage of glass that occurs. 
The Sunlight double-glass sash does away with this covering and un- 
covering. It makes an extra layer of glass take the place of the boards 
or mats. In other words, the Sunlight sash is made with two layers 
of glass instead of one, and these two layers enclose between, them 
more than half an inch of dry air that not only lets in the light at 
all times, but keeps the heat in at night better than any other covering 
that it would be practicable to use. The air between the two layers 
of glass is just as impenetrable by either heat or cold as is the glass 
itself; it is more impenetrable than boards or mats, but it offers no 
obstruction to the passage of the light, and it is the light that not 
only warms up the bed and keeps the plants safe and growing, but pro- 
motes their health and vigor 

The exhibit was looked after by W. S. Bodley, President, W. G. 
Munn, V. Pres., and M. J. Culp, Sales Manager. They will be glad to 
quote prices and full information upon request. 

Next to this booth was that of the 


® W.N.DU RANT CO. 
MILWAUKEE.WIS. 


Model A, No. 1 Counter. 


Are a necessity in every Canning and Can Manufac- 
turing Plant. With two distinct types—ratchet and 
full geared—and several different models and sizes 
in each, there is no limit to their adaptability. Our 
new catalog No. 14 describes them all. 


Counting 
Machines 


Model B Star Wheel Counter. 


THE W. N. DURANT COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


| : 
; 
Movet B COUNTER 
©THE W.N. DURANT 0.° 
4 PATENTS PENDING MILWAUKEE Wis. 
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UNITED STATES GAS MACHINE CO., 


Muskegon, Mich. Producing uniform gas under a state of perfect 
combustion at the lowest cost is attracting a great deal of attention 
among the canners of the country, and the exhibit of this Company 
brought forth praise and favorable comment. The booth was beauti- 
fully lighted, furnished with modern machines, heated by the U. S. 
Gas and lights furnished from the same machine. 

The U. S. Gas machines are favorably known throughout the 
country, and their business is growing rapidly. We are told that one 
of the largest and best known canners last year packed 108,000 cases at 
an expense of $107.55 for gas, or practically $1.00 per 1,000 cases with 
this system, which would seem to prove the economy of their system 
beyond question. The Company was represented by Mr. H. C. Housen, 
G. B. Ruple and A. F. Vila, all agreeable and intelligent gentlemen 


THOS. G. CRANWELL. 


that are becoming well known among the canners as business men of 
energy and push, and they are among those who booked orders for a 
large number of machines for this season’s pack. We understand 
the Continental Can Company uses this system exclusively in their 
three factories; we are told the American Can Company use four ~~ 
their machines, and they supplied a large percentage of our well known 
canners, who all speak very highly of the system. Every cent saved 
on the expense of operating is worth consideration, and we therefore 
suggest that the canner interested get into communication with this 
firm for prices, etc. 


THE SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, 


of Baltimore, Md., had a tastefully decorated booth at this point, and 
they interested a great number of canners in their cans. This firm 
has an up-to-date can making plant, situated so that it can ship by 
rail or water to an immense territory of canned goods packers in the 
shortest possible time, and the fact that they not only make a good 
can, either plain or coated, but that they take good care of their cus- 
tomers has brought them much business and many friends. In addi- 
tion to packers’ cans they make lithographed tinware of all kinds, and 
odd shapes of cans for every purpose. In charge of the exhibit v 
Mr. E. Everett Gibbs, President; Mr. Leonard Burbank, Jr., Mr. Isaac 
Robinson, and Mr. B. Fishbein, who has charge of the Indiana and 
Ohio territory. 


THE EXPORT AND DOMESTIC CAN CO., 


of New York, had a neatly arranged booth in charge of Mr. R. A. Rus- 
sell, and made a particular showing of their new bottle sealing ma- 
chine, known as the E. & D. air tight bottle cap, a Max Arms patent. 
The working principle of this machine differs entirely from other ma- 
chines of a like purpose, in that the cap is placed upon the bottle or 
jar without any pressure whatever on the glass. As a consequence 
the cap is placed upon all jars without breaking, in an absolutely tight 
manner, and the sealing is not subject to the irregularities of the bot- 
tles. It appealed strongly to the men of experience in this line, be- 
cause of these features, and the gentlemen in charge reported consid- 
erable business closed at the meeting. 

The President, Mr. F. M. Assmann, and the Secretary, Mr. Frank J. 
Currie, were for many years previous to the organization of the Amer- 
ican Can Company identified with the well known house of John Hass 
& Assmann. The Vice President, Mr. H. N. Norton, was a member of 
the well known firm of Norton Brothers, of Chicago. Until the pres- 
ent company was formed they all held responsible positions with the 
American Can Co. from the date of its organization. Mr. F. P. Ass- 
mann, Secretary and Treasurer of the Continental Can Co., is also a 
director. 

They are one of the largest independent general line can manu- 
facturers in the country, and they are prepared to turn out promptly, 
in large quantities, pulp tomato cans, five gallon, or any other bulk 
size required, either round or square, enamelled inside or out, or plain 
tin. They are making a specialty of the five gallon cans, made from 


' extra coated tin plate. 


THE CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


with offices and plants in Chicago, Syracuse and Baltimore, had one of 
the most elaborately decorated and most handsomely arranged booths 
in the hall. Built in the style of an ancient portico, looking out upon 
a scene of rural beauty, done in oil and hung at the back, the whole 
booth being illuminated by fancy electric lamps, the effect was most 
pleasing. Over the top was a flash light electric sign telling of the 
packers’ cans, the open top cans and solder hemmed caps made by 
this firm. A new sanitary sealing machine was shown in operation 
on enamelled lined sanitary cans and attracted much attention. A 
very good can opener, in a neat leather pouch, given away as a sou- 
venir, kept this booth constantly surrounded by a crowd. But so well 
known have become the quality of the cans this firm makes that all 
its many representatives were busy caring for the orders of their 
friends. In charge was Mr. Thos. G. Cranwell, President of the Com- 
pany, assisted by E. P. Assmann, T. C. Taliaferro, B. H. Larkin, C. A. 
Suydam, General Sales Agent; Sid Steele, John G. Gough, H. M. 
Brush, Ralph Goodlett, of Kansas City; L. A. Ray, of Salt Lake. and E, 
C. Shriner, of Baltimore. 


W. R. ROACH & COMPANY, 


of Hart, Michigan, had a neatly appointed booth to display his fine 
line of canned goods. This was somewhat in the nature of a pure food 
show, but some canners were noticed to take careful note of how well 
some canners can put up their goods, and may profit by the exhibi- 
— In charge besides Mr. W. R. Roach, were W. I. Andrus and B. C. 
ott. 
Occupying the next two spaces was the 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Baltimore, with a full line of their splendid labelling machines. The 
canners have ceased to look upon the labelling machine as an experi- 
ment and now regard it as important to the well appointed factory as 
a filling machine or any other mechanical device. When they saw here 
exhibited interchangeable labelling machines that could be run on No. 
1 cans, or No. 2 cans, or No. 3 cans; machines that were built for the 
one size, only; machines that placed a cap label on the cans as dex- 
terously as a strip label; machines that folded a wrapper label around 
a can better than could be done by hand; machines that lacquered the 
cans entire or in part, as the canner chose, there is little wonder that 
there was no room for doubt. And these attractive features explain 
the crowd of interested canners always in this booth. The work these 
machines do is not only well done, but done so much more quickly 
and more accurately than can possibly be done by hand, that canners 
are forced to believe because they see it. In charge of this booth were 
Mr. J. T. Whitehurst, J. L. Whitehurst, Fred Wild and John Howell. 


THE STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 


of Rochester, N. Y., made a beautiful display in their booth, draped in 
white and festooned with garlands of yellow leaves, surrounding the 
framed labels, samples of the work of this house. This firm is gain- 
ing rapidly in the affections of the canners because of the really fine 
work they do. Their labels are being seen on more goods every year 
an evidence that quality counts. In charge of this exhibit were E. P. 
Deawett, Dan Skuse, C. A. Boller, H. R. Kinsey, C. H. Jaeger and L. G. 
raft. 


W. C. LANGbnivGE. 


J. B. RICE SEED COMPANY, 


of Cambridge, N. Y., had a very tastefully decorated booth, exhibiting 
their well known line of canners’ seeds. This firm possibly supplies 
more seed peas than any two other firms in the country, and they 
have been supplying the trade so long and so well that their booth_is 
a mecca for all such canners. Mr. J. B. Rice was in attendance, and 
is always a familiar figure at all conventions. On another page we 
give a view ot Mr. and Mrs. Rice, seated in a rolling chair in their 
booth, with Mr. C. P. Guelf standing by. In addition to these gentle- 
men were Mr. J. B. Rice, Jr., and genial W. C. Langbridge, always a 
prominent figure at these meetings. 
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A NEW FILTRATION SCHEME. 


Mr. Langbridge, above mentioned, was showing and explaining a 
new system for filtering water. Realizing that pure water is a prime 
requisite in every cannery and that to secure it the canner was handi- 
capped either by excessive cost of a filtration plant, or an insufficient 
supply from a cheaper one, Mr. Langbridge brought down circulars of 
the Municipal Filtration Company, showing an entirely new method; 
one that would not only give all the capacity the canner could desire, 
but which could be installed at a nominal cost. To describe the opera- 
tion of this system would take more space than we can devote to_it, 
suffice it to say the highest authorities endorse it as doing perfect_work: 
that it removes all impurities from the water, and is so constructed 
that it will last practically a life time. The water is filtered through 
crystal sand, which can be gotten in but one section of the country— 
at Red Wing, Minnesota. Mr. W. C. Langbridge is selling agent for 
this system, and we suggest that you write him for further particulars, 
circulars and prices. 


THE UNION CAN COMPANY, 


of Rome, N. Y., had a neatly arranged booth, showing photographs of 
their factory and samples of their cans. In this exhibit were included 
the Utica Industrial Company, makers of can making machinery of 
an improved type. Both of these firms have been gaining rapidly in 
popularity and adding new friends to their list every year. 

The can making machinery put out by this firm stands among the 
leaders of its class in the industry; is of excellent workmanship and 
design, and noted for the work it goes. 

Mr. S. F. Sherman, who, by the way, is a brother of Vice President- 
elect Jas. S. Sherman, was in charge of this booth, assisted by_W. R. 
Ayars and C. W. Graham. 

By this time we have gotten to the lower corner of the hall, and 
we find there, just at the bend, a large well-arranged booth. 


THE FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY, 


of Westminster, Md. The line of labeling machines that this firm now 
exhibits cannot fail to hold the attention of the visitor. During the 
past year the Knapp Company settled their suits with the Hammon’4 
Labeler, and the Hammond Labeler is theirs now. It is said the 


FRED H. KNAPP. 


lion and the lamb can lie down together in peace, if the lamb is within 
the lion. In fact, the entire Knapp plant has been removed from Chi; 
cago to Westminster, Md., where new buildings have been added to the 
already large plant of the Atlantic Machine Works, which formerly 
made the Hammond labeling machine, and both the Knapp machines 
and the Hammond are being made there and sold. The Knapp Label- 
ing machine is so well known to all canners who are abreast of the 
times that it needs no description; but if there are any canners in 
doubt as to the utility of these machines, seek enlightenment now, be- 
fore the season comes on, by sending for facts and figures upon these 
machines. Hundreds of factories are putting their labels on cans by these 
machines, and they will do as much for you. They save time and 
money, and do the work better than can be done by hand. Assist- 
ing Mr. Fred. H. Knapp were Mr. Albert P. Jacobs, T. C. Harper and 
Cc. W. Blackistone. 


THE WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


of Wheeling, W. Va., had a very neatly arranged booth with a private 
office within for the accommodation of its many friends. This firm 
has been making rapid strides in the appreciation of the canners 
through the quality of its cans, and its careful attention to busine-- 
Wheeling cans are used by some of the largest canners of the Central 
West, with only expressions of the highest appreciation from the users., 
A dependable supply ot good cans is a thing not to be considered light- 
ly, and Mr. O: J. Johnson, President of this Company, has been work- 
ing with that idea in mind ever since he began business. As a conse- 
quence he is a popular man at these meetings, as is also Mr. J. P. 
Wells, who was assisting. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 


seedsmen, of Detroit, Mich., showed some lines of their canners’ seeds. 
and they have been in this line of business so long all canners person- 
ally know them and the quality of the goods they put out. Conse- 
quently when we add to this the personal magnetism of Theodore 
Cobb, we can readily understand why he is one of the most popular 
men at the meetings. Assisting Mr. Cobb was Mr. C. B. Cox, and that 
they took care of their share of orders goes without saying. 

Among the most tastefully decorated booths in the hall was that of 


the 
AMERICAN LABEL MFG. CO., 


of Baltimore, Md., which, after handsomely furnishing the booth, deco- 
rated it witn cans neatly labelled with the product of their presses. 
and thus presented to the canners practical evidence of the good work 
they do in that line. Their name will be found on some of the best 
labels produced, and the fact that they supply some of the largest 
canners in the country gives assurance that it is found very frequentlv. 
Mr. Louis T. Weis was present to greet his many friends, assisted by 
Mr. R. Dorsey and C. Stewart. As they showed a line of labels that 
should have met the approval of every canner in the business, we are 
not surprised that they booked much good business while at the meet- 
ing. If you have not filled your wants along this line have them send 
you samples and prices and see what they can offer. 


THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


was the booth at the head of the center aisle. As to their address, we 
can merely say United States and Canada, for their factories wifl he 
found so situated that they can take care of every want of the canner 
with promptness and dispatch, and with a can that is the standard of 
quality. Their immense capacity and favorable location of plants pre- 
cludes the possibility of delay when cans are most needed; but we 
cannot help thinking that it is hardly fair to them to put off the or- 
ders until the last moment and expect them to do all the hustling. A 
little consideration in this will be met with a return on their part, and 
how very important this is, in season, all canners know. 


Cc. W. COOK, 
SALES AGENT, CHICAGO. 
American Can Company. 


Mr. H. W. Phelps, General Sales Agent, was present with a full 
corps of representatives, including: E. H. Temple, Sales Agent, New 
York; W. G. Daugherty, District Sales Agent, Baltimore; E. H. Brooks, 
Baltimore; H. W. Krebs, Baltimore; A. W. Sisk, Baltimore; H. M. 
Laws, Baltimore; E. R. Philip, Atlanta; G. F. Conway, Atlanta; C. W. 
Cooke, District Sales Agent, Chicago; W. B. Palmer, Chicago; Frank 
Achilli, Chicago; M. T. Grant, Chicago; W. G. MacNab, Chicago; W. 
S. Dirker, New Orkeans; W. A. Mears, Dallas; M. J. Sullivan, District 
Sales Agent, San Francisco; R. D. Laws, Los Angeles; F. P. Kendall, 
District Sales Agent, Portland, Oreg.; Jos. B. Campbell, Montreal; 
Harry Craver, sardine cans, New York city. Their booth was taste- 
fully decorated, and so large is the host of their friends, and so highly 
appreciated all their representatives, that they were busy every minute. 

Adjoining this booth was the Pure Food Show of 


THE SANITARY CAN COMPANY, 


whose factories are located at Fairport, N. Y.; Bridgeton, N. J., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. They call this a pure food show because they make 
an exhibit of goods packed in their cans to show the visitor just exact- 
ly what can be done and what is being done. Every kind of goods 
that is put up in cans is shown here and the packings of a number 
of different firms in various sections of the country. A sample of 
what can be done in packing whole tomatoes in the “tomato can,” as 
they term it, was given away as a souvenir; this proved to be a per- 
fectly peeled and cored tomato filling a can which is possibly a little 
short of one pound. Sanitary cans are no longer considered in the 
experimental stage, but are used generally throughout the country and 
by some packers exclusively. Every year finds a greater number in 
use; the exhibit was in charge of W. Y. Bogle, President, and Geo. W. 
Cobb, assisted by Oscar E. Day, Indianapolis; W. H. Sauder, Bridge- 
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ton; Joseph Carmer, Niagara Falls. There were also present Gordon 

H. Kellogg, Ed Day, Edgar Davies, Fred Wegner, Miss Florence Con- 

way and Albert Clarke, who designed the booth for the exhibition. 
Passing on we come to the booth of 


THE TACKS MANUFACTURING CO., 


of Utica, N. Y. This firm was giving out samples on Tack-stick, a 
paste in powder form with many points of interest to the canner. 
They claim that it never freezes, never sours, requires no boiling or 
scalding, is vermin proof and as it contains no glue can be used on 
the most delicate labels. 

As we turn to the right side of the hall we find the next exhibit, 
No. 49 on the plan, is that of the 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. W. C. Mills is a popular young man with the 
canners and was mainly kept busy welcoming the many friends of 
Eureka or Standard Soldering Flux. When it is known that these 
two fluxes are used in nearly every cannery it can be seen that they 
do not need any introduction. Another article that they were show- 
ing to canners is Salamac, made up in blocks eight inches long by one 
and one-half inches square, each weighing about 18 ounces. This Sal- 
amac is equal in quality and every respect to the best lump Sal Ammo= 
niac; it is ready for use and there is no waste in this form, and its 
shape and size make it very convenient to handle. 


THE HAZEL ATLAS GLASS COMPANY, 


of Wheeling, W. Va., had an attractive booth here, showing every kind 
of food product put up, in glass. This firm manufactures glassware 
for food manufacturers of every kind and has made a big reputation 
for the quality of its product. In addition to this they showed a 
vacuum cap for sealing the jars that caused much favorable comment; 
they also make these caps and the machines for sealing them. The 
booth was in charge of H. A. Carothers, D. L. Murray, B. F. Roberts. 
Adjoining this booth was that of the 


J. M. PAVER COMPANY, 


Indianapolis, Ind., and Chicago, Ill., tastefully draped with American 
flags and comfortably fitted up to accommodate their many friends. 
This progressive brokerage firm handles some of the best accounts in 


CHAS. A. SUYDAM, 
SALES AGENT, 
Continental Can Company. 


the country and is alive and energetic. Mr. J. M. Paver, Sr., was present 
at the meeting and his son, Mr. Paul Paver, in active charge of the 


booth. 
THE WORCESTER SALT COMPANY, 


of New York city, had a well appointed booth and Mr. A. F. W. St. 
John was kept busy attending to the wants of his numerous friends in 
the industry and taking the orders of those canners who desire a su- 
perior article in the salt line. Mr. St. John was assisted by Lorenzo 
Benedict, H. E. Scherknecht and W. Casey. The $20.00 good-luck souve- 
nirs this firm handed out were much sought after and highly appre- 
ciated. 
Next to this booth was that of the 


NATIONAL ROOFING COMPANY, 


of Tonawanda, N. Y. This firm was showing samples of roofing paper 
that have been found very serviceable in the construction of up-to-date 
canneries; they are fire-proof and durable, and the firm reports doing 
very good business among the canners. The booth was in charge of 
Cc. H. Newell, L. M. Rice, Jr., the Louisville representative assisted. 
The Central Paint and Roofing Co., of Louisville, are the representa- 
tives of this firm. 


THE NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 


New York city and elsewhere, showed spool and bar solders of differ- 
ent kinds for canners’ uses. The booth was in charge of W. C. Beschor- 
man, W. A. Dail, C. B. Sullivan and Geo. B. Carney. 

A firm that has been doing considerable business with the canners, 


THE LEONARD SEED COMPANY, 


Chicago, had a very nicely arranged booth, showing a comprehensive 
line of seeds of particular interest to the canners. Without good seed 
it is impossible to pack good goods and the canners, realizing this, 
appreciate the value of a reliable seed house. Short deliveries on 
seeds are more harmful to a canner than are short deliveries of a pack 
to the jobber; this house has made a record on its deliveries during 
the past year. The booth was in charge of Mr. S. F. Leonard, J. C. 
Leonard, Sam M. Sibley, C. Willard Smith and Jno. F. Geary. 


THE NEVERSLIP EXHIBIT. 


The E. M. Lang Company, Portland, Maine, famous as the makers 
of “Neverslip” Solder had an attractive booth directly opposite the 
main cross aisle. Here they showed their wire, bar and stick solder 
and particularly an immense spool of “Neverslip” capping solder; 
this article is gaining more friends every year, as packers begin to real- 
ize that good solder means fewer leaks and fewer leaks means more 
profit and satisfied customers. They also showed the Lang Success 
Cap Dropper, a little machine that never fails to place the cap on 
each can as it passes; this machine was used in connection with the 
Ayars Continuous Capper at that exhibit and was proven to work 


0. J. JOHNSON, 


accurately at a speed as high as 130 cans per minute. Its utility in 
any factory can be seen at a glance. 

Did you receive one of Lang’s Souvenir Solder Men? If you did 
not you missed a surprise that was worth while; write them for a 
sample of “the solder that does things” and you may receive one of 
these souvenirs. 


THE SIMPSON & DOELLER COMPANY, 


Baltimore, Md., had a very neatly arranged booth, showing many ex- 
cellent samples of their canners’ labels. This firm is doing some ex- 
cellent work and is equipped to take care of your orders with satisfac- 
tion and promptness; anything in the line of labels will be handled by 
them in a manner that will please the canner and the public. The 
souvenir they gave out was particularly attractive, being a badge in 
Maryland colors, black and yeliow, from which was suspended an oys- 
ter shell containing a diamona back terrapin; if you did not receive 
one of these we suggest that you write them and at the same time 
ask for quotations and samples of their canners’ labels. In charge of 
the booth were Jno. G. Lusk, John C. Doeller, Sr., and Jr., H. M. Kro- 
nau and Harry Kronau, Jr., and they form a coterie of popular men 
hard to beat. 


THE KEICKHEFER BOX COMPANY, 


Milwaukee, Wis., had on exhibition some of their superior canned 
goods boxes and they demonstrated to the visiting canners that they 
could supply a box that would meet with the requirements of the most 
exacting jobber. Because of this fact they had the attention of a great 
many canners and no doubt considerable orders. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the boxes you have been using drop them a card 
for samples and prices and see what they have to offer. — 


THE ANDERSON-TULLY COMPANY, 


Memphis, Tenn., showed a line of their cottonwood boxes that seemed 
to be an answer to the request for better shipping cases for canned 
goods. This is a large firm and fully capable of taking care of all or- 
ders, and if we may judge f1cm the way Mr. W. B. Morgan and T. 
J. Morris were kept busy attending to the wants of the visiting can- 
ners we would say are meeting with the requirements and taking many 
orders. They are so situated that they can readily reach you and if 
you desire to be free of the complaint of poor cases we advise you to 
write them for samples and prices. 


HOGG & LYTLE, 


Toronto and Picton, Canada, and a branch at Port Huron, Mich., 
were showing some of their excellent pea seed. This firm has made 
a good name among the canners, both on the quality of its seed and 
its ability to fill orders; these are two requirements that have a right 
to the appreciation of the canners. The exhibit was in charge of Mr, 
G. H. Hogg and J. F. Garfat. 
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TIN PLATE DECORATING... 


IN ALL IT’S BRANCHES 


GOLD LACQUERING AND PRINTING 
OF PLATES TO STAND PROCESSING 


AMPLE FACILITIES TO EXECUTE ORDERS QUICKLY 


194 CHAMBERS STREET 
NEWYORK, - - - N.Y. 


WORKS WITH R. R. SIDETRACK : 
BROOKLYN, - N. Y, 


Lewis Power Can Tester 


CAPACITY, 12,000 NO. 2 OR NO. 3 CANS 10 HOURS. GALLONS, 6,000 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
Pineapple Peelers and String Bean Cutters, Second-hand Machinery 
for sale; Power Presses, Steward Sanitary Can Double Seamer and 
Lineing Machine for No. 2and No. tocans. Also lot of Can Dies, all 
sizes, with Cap Dies for same. Very cheap. 


J. Lewis, 


CANS AND 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS 


If you are going to pack 
Hominy, Kraut, Beans 
or other Winter Goods, 
better let us send you a 
sample car of our ‘‘Spec- 
ial’’ Strong Cans made 
from selected heavy Tin i 
Plate. 2 


OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President. 


Our Solder Hemmed Caps, 
which we are now prepared 
to furnish with all cans are 
the best in the market. The 
Solder is in the right place 
and Plenty of it. 


DO 


Wheeling Can Company, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


WILLIAM DUGDALE, Sales Agent for Indiana and Kentucky, 301 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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PEA FEEDING MACHINE 


Conveys the Pea Vines Direct from Wagons to Viners —Saves Labor.—Increases Viner Capacity 
From 25% to 40%.—Pays for Itself in One Year. 


MounT Morris, N. Y., Feb. 29, 1908. 
GENTLEMEN : 

The Pea Vine Feeders that you furnished us the past 
year we have used on eight Viners, both the Head Feeders 
and Intermediate, and are pleased to say gave us very good 
satisfaction indeed, and by their use saved us the labor of 
several men. If setting up more Viners we would not think 
of using them without the Automatic Feeders. 

Yours truly, 


WINTERS & PROPHET. 


SyRACUSE, N. Y., January 15, 1909. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your letter of January 13, in regard to the 
Pea Feeding Machines purchased from you last season, they 
gave us excellent satisfaction. Weconsider them quite a 
labor saving machine, and are well pleased with the working 
of same. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. C. HEMINGWAY & CO. 


THE WHITE 
CAN STAMPING MACHINE. 


SIMPLE—POSITIVE—EFFICIENT. 
Changes can be made instantly, without stopping the capper. The machine you will use. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JOHN F. WHITE, 


Mount Morris, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION WILL BE WELCOMED 


By every CANNER of TOMATOES who is 
equipped with Wescott Sanitary Machinery 


THE WESCOTT CAROUSAL. 


MADE IN BIN, PAN-HOLDING OR TABLE STYLE.—FOOL PROOF.—NO SLOP. 
To Clean Turn on Steam and Let Dry. 


GEORGE F. WESCOTT COMPANY. 


‘“‘THE LABOR SAVERS.”’ 


Send for a copy of the 
“LABOR SAVER.” 
Filled with useful hints and information. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE BELLE & COGGESHALL COMPANY, — 


Louisville, Ky., showed samples of their made-up boxes for can- 
ners, distributors, etc., mainly of the dovetail, lock cornered style. 
These boxes are not shipped in shook form, but are made rigid and 
substantial so as to guarantee the safe delivery of their contents. 
Mr. H. M. Embry, J. E. Riddell were in charge. 


THE SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


of Chicago, Ill, had a very full and comprehensive exhibit of their 
splendid line of canners’ machinery. Sprague machinery is built sub- 
stantially and every piece has been tried out and of proven quality; to 
describe at length each piece of machinery manufactured by this firm 
and shown in their spaces covering 28 sections of the hall, would 
take more space than time will allow us; but their motto, “If it is 
used in a cannery, we have it,” is borne out in fact and you can rest 
contented that if you send them an order for anything in the sup- 
ply line they will fill it. Mr. D. G. Trench, president of the Company, 
was on hand to welcome his many friends and was assisted by a full 
corps of representatives. Mr. L. A. Babcock, Secretary of the company, 
was there, with the following representatives: John Baker, C. P. Col- 
bert, G. G. Glass, Geo. Grant, Geo. Glass, Jr., J. P. Haight, R. P. Katz, 
James Leigh, W. J. Latchford, A. F. Liggett, John C. McIntyre, E. A. 
Pickett, D. H. Shivelen, F. S. Ulery, D. W. Drake, H. R. Stickney .J. 
A. Colbert, Geo. E. Lockwood. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 


Sandusky, Ohio, showed a line of boxes that is coming into more popu- 
lar favor every day. Owing to the depletion of our forests the wooden 
box as a shipping case must soon vanish from trade, how soon this will 
be we are not ready to say; but it must be said to the credit of the 
paper box manufacturers that they are producing an article well 
calculated to take their place. This firm is making a line of paper 
boxes that is remarkable in many respects. They showed a line of cor- 
rugated paper boxes that had proven entirely satisfactory in the ship- 
ment of glass goods, and is even being used in the shipment of bottled 
catsups and preserves of that nature. This style of box is attractive 


H. M. KRONAU, 

also because it effects a saving in weight, and if the idea that has been 
gradually gaining ground of shipping canned goods in packages of a 
half dozen cans, to be retailed to the consumer in that way, is put 
into practice, this will be the ideal package. It is a new thing and 
worth investigation. 

We will now take our visitors down the center aisle to the end in 
order to view the booths as we return toward the entrance. The first 
booth on the left, as we come up the aisle, is that of 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. As sanitary cans have grown in popularity so has 
this company kept pace with them, for it is upon the machines made 
by this concern that the Sanitary Can Co.’s cans are sealed. In other 
words, this company makes a sealing machine that puts the tops upon 
the sanitary cans, after the goods are in, just as the usual capper sold- 
ers on the caps. Mr. Chas. Ams, the head and genius of this firm, 
with all his energy and activity, has difficulty in keeping up with the 
demands made upon him for new machines. These demands come not 
alone from the American users of sanitary cans, but from all Europe, 
where sanitary cans are used exclusively. We trust you saw these 
neat working machines virtually spin the tops on the cans, and hand 
them out completed. Mr. Ams was assisted by Mr. Julius Brenzinger, 
a quiet, retiring gentleman, with a head filled with bright ideas along 
this line. 


THE MONITOR LINE OF CANNERS’ MACHINERY, 


Our next booth reveals a long list of interesting machines of par- 
ticular interest to the pea and bean canners. But it is a list of ma- 
chines that “have made good,” the line put out by the Huntley Manu- 
facturing Company, of Silver Creek, N. Y. These included the Monitor 
—they are all Monitors—Green Pea Grader, Green Pea Cleaner, Whirl- 
pool Blancher, and Whirlpool Washer, every one tried and proven, 
and endorsed most heartily by the leading packers of these articles. 
In the string bean line there are more Monitor machines—Bean Grader, 


Bean Cutter, Picking Table; and the Monitor Can Filler, and last, but 
by no means least, the Monitor Corn Husking Machine. 

One of the most attractive Sanitary peeling tables ever offered was 
shown by this company, and is known as the Thomas Sanitary Table. 
Each operator has an enamelled basis in front of her, with a spigot 
of water above, and the tomatoes or fruits are carried to her on travel- 
ing belts. The skins are dropped into a chute that leads to the main 
gutter underneath and are remcved by the endless chain conveyor. The 
peeled tomatoes or fruit is filled into the can and conveyed away on 
the same belt to the exhaust box or capper. There is no tracking of 
sloppy buckets; no room for excuse of skins on the floor or dirty 
hands. It seems economical in operation and attracted much atten; 
tion. It is worthy of further investigation by the canner who wants 
to be above reproach. 

Assisting Mr. F. L. Cranson were H. C. Chapman, A. P. Garmon, 
A. H. Smith. 


THE JAS. CLARK, JR., ELECTRIC CO., 


Louisville, Ky., had a very bright and attractive exhibit, showing spe- 
cialties in the electric line, and to those situated so as to use such it 
was found most interesting. a 

Adjoining this booth was found a man well known in the industry 
and machines that always attract attention. This was 


JOHN F. WHITE, 


of Mt. Morris, N. Y., and Mr. White was this year showing his im- 
proved White Can Stamping Machine, a little device that seems to do 
a big work very well. The letters are set in heavy brass finger-like 
devices, and these raise and drop upon each can as it passed along. 
The figures may be changed in these fingers in a moment, and an en- 
tire change made, and new fingers substituted without stopping the 
capper. It is as simple as could well be imagined, and yet most ef- 
fective. 

The White Pea-Vine Feeder is also so simple in construction, but 
30 effective in its work that it at once appeals to the experienced canner. 
There is practically nothing to get out of order. Mr. White was kept 
busy attending to the wants of the many visitors. 


MAURIC.ri B. AYARS. 


THE CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY, 


of Chicago, Ill., had on exhibition their attractive capping machine 
and the little Auto-Tipper that never fails to attract so much atten- 
tion, working, as it does, with seemingly human intelligence. The cans 
cannot be fed to this Tipper too fast or too slow, nor can it be fooled 
by skipping cans. It tips all the cans that come along, and does not 
miss any nor try to tip where there is no can. 

The Chicago Capper, as it is termed, claims to have made a rec- 
ord. It has been testified to by competent authority that the machirie 
has been run at 100 cans per minute for two hours at a time, capping 
all the cans, leaving but very little to the mender. It works upon a 
new principle from the usual automatic capper, traveling with the cans, 
capping twelve or more at a time, and going back to meet the next 
on-coming cans. It is easily changed from one size to another, and is 
altogether a machine worthy of investigation by any canner. Mr. E. 
A. Simpson, one of the inventors of the machine, together with J. H. 
Moisan and Nat Halliday were kept busy explaining the merits of the 
machine. Miss Jesse M. Fergus was an able demonstrator and has 
made a host of friends at these Conventions, which she has attended 
for the past several years. 


McMEANS & TRIPP, 


Indianapolis, Ind., are special engineers and designers of canning 
factories. In the search for the proper method and a factory that will 
be sanitary and serviceable, these men are the Doctors. They showed 
photographs of a number of factories they have designed and built. 

A neatly appointed booth, and one of the expensive exhibits was 
made by 
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THE HOHMANN & MAURER MFG. CO., 


of Rochester, N. Y., makers of the famous H. & M. thermometers and 
temperature gauges of various kinds. They make a specialty of car- 
ing for the wants of canners in their process room, making special 
regulators for Corn Cookers, for Pea Blanching and for processing 
generally. And a hint to the wise is that you have them send you 
the circulars on these subjects. Ask them for a Retort Regulator cir- 
cular, a circular on Pea Blanching and one on the Corn Cooker—they 
will not hold you up for an order before sending—and you will get a 
lot of most valuable information. Mr. Donald Stewart, debonair and as 
pleasant as ever, together with Mr. O. C. Dusossoit and Geo. Gettybill 
were never idle for a moment. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


of Mishawaka, Ind., had on display a line of pulleys and power trans- 
mission devices that appeal to the canners. Mr. W. T. Galway, in charge. 
was busy explaining the merits of their “little oil man,” a device for 
self oiling that never failed to cause interest. 

A machine seldom seen at the convention, but nevertheless one 
~ directly appeals to the canner was on exhibition at the booth of 
the 


F. W. SCHMIDT PEA HARVESTER COMPANY, 


of New Holstein, Wis. This is a machine for the harvesting of green 
peas, its novel construction and new, but simple movements, make it 
a valuable machine to every pea grower who wishes to cut down ex- 
penses and save time. The booth was in charge of F. W. Schmidt and 
J. C. Schmidt and it is useless to say they secured their share of 
attention. 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY, 


Saginaw, Mich, were on hand with an excellent collection of machines 
and among those exhibited were the pea vine feeder, pea picker’s ta- 
ble. Mr. A. T. Ferrell, assisted by W. V. Wellman and S. C. Menden- 
hall seemed always to have some interested pea canners around these 
machines, and he reports quite good business. 


H. COTTINGHAM, 


of Baltimore, Maryland, was one of the busiest men among all. Be- 
tween the interest shown in the Queen Anne Cooker-Filler, a machine 
that has proven its right to the appreciation of the corn packers, and 
a fine line of second-hand machinery he was offering, he had very few 
spare moments. Mr. Cottingham tells us that he was more than 
pleased at the amount of business done; he has been so long connected 
with the industry and has made such a reputation for backing up his 
sales, that no one hesitates to come to him when in need. 
An exhibit that was different from the ordinary was made by 


THE JOHN E. SMITHS SONS COMPANY, 


of Buffalo, N. Y., and consisted of their line of excellent vegetable cut- 
ting machines. Their Kraut Cutter is known throughout the industry 
and generally used; in connection with this the Core Cutter shares the 
popularity. Their mince-meat and vegetable cutting machines for soup 
makers are giving excellent service in factories all over the country. 
Mr. Geo. Smith, Jr., was in charge of this booth. 


H. COTTINGHAM. 
THE CLIMAX MACHINERY COMPANY, 


of Indianapolis, Ind., make special weighing machines of value to the 
ecanners. These machines are so built that they will weigh out and 
dump a certain amount of produce without the slightest variation. An- 
other machine of interest is their pulp. elevator, and, in fact, they make 
a line of machinery that every canner should know more of. Their 
Mr. H. J. Hood and Mr. Chester Bradford were in charge of the exhibit 

Another interesting booth, because of the nature of the exhibit, was 
occupied by 


Inclinable 
Top and Bottom Press 


No. 3 


This illustration represents the general style and appearance 
of the No. 3 A Power Press in an inclinable position. It is the 
best Top and Bottom Power Press on the market. All bearings 


are reamed and scraped. 


' WRITE FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


SLAYSMAN COMPANY, 


Factory: 125-127 East Falls Avenue, 


BALTIMORE MD. 


718 East Pratt Street. 


Agent for Middie West, H.H LYTHE 
616 Teutonic Bidg., Chicago, II! 


Office and Salesrooms ; 
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L. & J. A. STEWARD, 


of Rutland, Vt. The Steward Sanitary Can system never fails to draw 
the attention of all visitors; to see a can filled to the brim with to- 
matoes or other vegetables, and the top spun on while the can stands 
still, is enough to interest any one. They are now making the Steward 
Patent Lock and Lap Side Seam Sanitary Can and are giving notice 
that they own and control the patents covering this machine. They 
claim that they use a patented three roll system for double seaming 
that forms a perfect can; their machines are compact and neat work- 
ing and have a capacity of 22 cans per minute on number three diame- 
ter. They are furnished with automatic feed and they justly boast of 
the record where three canners in Maine in 1906 had a capacity of 
900,000 cans per day. Mr. J. A. Steward and Mr. Aldin Steward were 
in charge. 


THE AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY, 


of New York City, had an attractively arranged booth showing their 
caps in use upon all manner of food products put up in glass. _ This is 
an attractive, neat cap, easily applied; with a great many friends, if 
we may judge from the number of interested visitors constantly there. 
Mr. L. R. Carvalho had his hands full explaining the merits of his cap. 


THE REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 


of Columbus, Ind., made an interesting exhibit of all kinds of pulleys 
and power transmitting devices. This firm is filling many important 
orders among the canners, won on the meriis of its product. 


C. S. HARRIS COMPANY, 


Rome, N. Y. The model Harris Power Hoisting and Carrying Machine 
shown by Mrs. C. S. Harris catches the attention of every canner both- 
ered with the question ot rapid and economic transportation in his 


MRS. C. S. HARRIS. 


factory. The machine is built upon honor and is noted for the length 
of serviée without repair; it bas so many claims upon the packer be- 
cause of its many points of usefulness about the factory that all are 
interested. A. F. Wentworth assisted Mrs. Harris. 


BROWN & SMITH, 


LeRoy, N. Y., had on exhibition their famous little Perfect Can 
Marker. This little machine is so simple in its construction and does 
so \aluable work that once seen it is appreciated. “Billy” Smith must 
have reaped a harvest of orders from the way attention was paid to it. 
The String Bean Cutter shown by them is also the product of a prac- 
tical canner and therefore built to do good work. 


c. J. TAGLIABUE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York City, had an extensive and elaborate display of thermome- 
ters and heat regulators of the various kinds, the product of their fac- 
tories at Brooklyn and Cleveland, N. Y. They manufacture everything 
in the line of this nature and showel on miniature process kettles 
how reliable and accurate their instruments are. The canner has 
learned the folly of guesswork in connection with his process, and real- 
izes the value these instruments represent to him in dollars and 
cents. The exhibit was in charge of A. B. Hohmann, O. B. Westcott, 
A. J. Nelson, C. E. Juillerat, F. A. Mappett and Mr. C. J. Tagliabue, 
himself, was there for several days. ° 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY, 


Louisville, Ky., had on exhibition a model of their Roller Conveyor 
tor canned goods cases, etc. These Conveyors are designed to save 
trucking and handling and are so built that the goods can be handled 
on them from any floor to any desired point. Mr. H. H. Alvy and P. 
M. Rose explained the merits of their system to a large number of 
visitors. 

THE UNITED STATES BOX COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., added color to the exhibit in the person of a huge 
black negro, dressed in brilliant yellow. An immense box suspended 
above this booth caught the attention as did the regulation boxes and 
shooks inside.’ The Messrs. Sherman were in charge, 


S. M. RYDER & SONS, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., exhibited their Can-marking Machine, for which 


they claim simplicity of construction and easy change of characters. 
The machine attracted a great deal of attention, second only to the 
live Teddy Bear that for the first few days of the meeting was seen 
about the hall. Sad to relate, however, the bear fell a victim to the 
blandishments of some of the ladies or the candy they fed it, though it 
was proven it had not gotten hold of any canned goods. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY, 


of Baltimore, Md., had as usua! a most interesting exhibit. Besides 
the Bucklin Pea Filler & Briner, and the well known Colossus pea 
grader they were this year exhibiting a new pea grader, the Albaugh, 
that caught at once the attention and appreciation of every pea packer. 
This new machine is a series of cylinders, one within the others, taking 
up but little floor space and to ali appearances capable of doing as sat- 
isfactory work as the Colossus. The Company, however, are not going 
to rush this machine until it has been thoroughly tried, though they 
are not in the least doubtful oi its ability to do the work intended. 
Mr. Rife stated to us that he could have taken 20 orders on one day, 


W. H. RIFE. 


so much does the machine appeal to all who saw it. A full line of 
their machines, including the Bucklin Cyclone Pulp Machine, the Pulp 
Finishing Machine, the Gang Tomato Filler, Perfection Crane and all 
others are in constant request by canners everywhere, because of the 
Sinclair-Scott reputation. Mr. W. H. Rife, R. P. & T. A. Scott 


HAYNER BROTHERS & MILL, 


South Lebanon, Ohio., had one of the new machines of the exhibit. 
This was an Automatic Continuous Sterilizer, and we might say an 
Agitator. The cans enter a long retort-like cooker and continuously 
roll around and around until they reach the further end, where they 
are ejected ready for the cooler. By this machine it is claimed that 
time can be cut down to about half, speaking of corn for which the 
corn is particularly. Another claim made for it is that the color due 
to the reduction in time is better and a more uniform grade produced. 
The idea seems to be a very good one and it caught the attention of 
the crowd. Mr. Harry Hayner was in charge. 

Passing around to the left aisle we find there an immense can, 
covered with an immense label, housing the largest canners’ label 
making firm in the country, 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY, 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio. Strange indeed must be the 
demand of a canner that this firn: cannot fill in the label line. The 
splendid work they have been exhibiting on their inserts is but a sam- 
ple of what they do on the can labels. A large corps of representa- 
tives was present, with Mr. H. A. Dickie, General Manager of the 
Company, at their head. Specia! representatives were James Crump 
and C. J. Blair. The following branch offices were represented: Phila- 
delphia by Ben Cake; Chicago by A. C. Saylor ard T. E. Lester; St. 
Louis by C. G. Chamberlain and M. Bayne; Indianapolis by Carl Pol- 
lock and F. Beidenheim. Miss Margaret Reynolds acted as registration 
clerk and distributor of souvenirs. They gave as souvenirs very at- 
tractive decks of playing cards. ; 


THE SURE SEAL COMPANY, 


of New York City, had an interesting display of goods sealed with their 
caps and the simple little machine for doing the work. A particular 
feature of this cap is the ease with which it can be removed. The 
exhibit was in charge of Mr. A. Ingram and Mr. R. B. Brown. 


THE J. H. MATTHEWS COMPANY 
of Pittsburg, Pa., showed a can-marking device that stamped the let- 
ters in the tin. In event of a dating law this will be a very handy 
machine and for those canners who wish to definitely identify their 
goods it now offers the opportunity. Mr. J. Stein and N. V. Sachs were 
in charge of the exhibit. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had on exhibition several of their splendidly built 
Power Presses for can-making purposes. This is a famous line of ma- 
chinery and stands high in the estimation of all can makers. Mr. C. 
E. Pollard and H. F. Hughes and Peter Kuse, the latter two Mechani- 
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cal Engineers, were kept busy by the crowd interested in this exhibit. 
A full line of Bliss machines covers every device in mechanical can- 
making, including Sanitary cans. As one of the largest builders of can- 
making machinery in the country this firm builds upon honor. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, 
of Kewaunee, Wis., exhibited a Pea Vine Feeder, which he termed the 
idea viner-feeder. Mr. Hamachek reports good business on these ma- 
chines, as they are simple in construction and positive in action. The 
vines may be thrown on in atiy manner, but the machine will feed 
them in regular amounts. 


THE JUDGE MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Baltimore and San Francisco, exhibited samples of the peaches 
peeled on the New Process Peeling Machine. Cans were cut indis- 
criminately and emptied into the dishes, showing the excellent work 
done on this machine. When it is considered that not only a saving in 
the fruit is made by its use, but that an immense saving in labor and 
a higher grade of peaches is sccured, it can be realized how interest- 
ing the proposition is to ali peach canners. Samples of Sweet Pota- 
toes, peeled by this machine, were much admired by all visitors. 
Spinach that had been washed on the Judge Spinach Washer showed 
absolute freedom from grit and sand. An interested crowd was in at- 
tendance at this booth at all times. Mr. E. J. Judge was in charge, 
assisted by Mr. G. E. Gordon, an expert in peeling compounds. 


THE TRADE, 


Baltimore, Maryland, had a neatly arranged booth. We want to take 
this opportunity to thank our friends for their kind words of apprecia- 
tion regarding the Official Program issue, for we have been much 
leased to observe the interest shown in that issue. 


THE INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY, 


Silver Creek, N. Y. This firm is making a very attractive line of 
canners’ machinery of particular interest to pea and bean canners. 
Their String Bean Grader appeals directly to the progressive packer. 
Their Green Pea Cleaner works on an entirely new principle, remov- 
ing all the broken peas and foreign matter and delivers direct to the 
sorting table, where any thistles, etc., may be picked out by hand: 
they met with much success cn this machine during the past year. 
The String Bean Cutter is another machine highly thought of by al] 
users, Mr. C. F. Shumaker, Mr. L. H. Brand, Mr. E. Keith, Mr. E. E. 
Metts, Mr. C. L. Hogle and Mr. C. H. Sterling represented the Company 


ESTATE OF W. S. DOIG, 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Frank Halleck representing this Company had 
his hands full explaining the working and the saving effected by the 
Box-nailing Machine exhibited there. With wonderful accuracy this 
machine will place any number of nails in the sides or ends of a box 
with one operation, and the neatness with which it does it cannot help 
Lut catch attention. If but a small per cent. of the number of pack- 
ers that viewed this machine with more than passing interest send in 
their orders the firm will more than have its hands full. It is a most 
valuable time and labor saving machine. 


BURDEN & BLAKESLEE, 


of Cazenovia, N. Y., exhibited one of their neat-working little ma- 
chines for correcting the faults of operatives. They do not term it 
thus, but nevertheless that is its mission, and we might add, to save 
the waste of good food products. In other words, this little machine, 
termed A Can-Righter, sees that every can is fed to the filling machine 
cap end up, no matter how careless the can boys are. The cans may 
be thrown into the chute any old way and this little machine sets them 
right side up. Mr. Henry Burden, a prominent packer and leading 
man in the industry, and Mr. M. D. Blakeslee were on hand to answer 
all inquiries and take orders. In another part of this issue they have 
something interesting to say along the line of their machine. 
Another useful little device was shown in the booth of 


THE ROLLER STENCIL COMPANY, 


office in Louisville, Ky., where a Stencil Machine that appealed to the 
canners at once, was exhibited. This little device is nothing more than 
a metal roller, so arranged that rubber type can be set into it, thus 
permitting of any change vequired without delay. The operator can 
run this over cases in rapid fashion, leaving a clear, distinct lettering. 
It serves for shipping address, branding or for any purpose where 
marks on the cases are required. Mr. G. N. Winston and N. W. By- 
water were busy taking orders and explaining its merits. They will 
send circulars. 


THE PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, 


The Father of the Exhibits in a favorite pose—the autoist. 
Buffalo, N. Y., had on exhibition one of their rapidly growing famous 
Husking Machines for green corn. The fact that this firm has had 
quite a number of their machines in factories, taking care of all the 
husking and replacing the horde of hand laborers, is evidence of 
“making good” that brought the corn canners to see the machine. 
Mr. O. S. Sells is justly proud of it, and the testimonial letters from 
canners who ran their factories with them last season give him cause 
to be. The machine not only husks, but silks the corn as well and 
removes the butts. Write them for particulars of this time and labor 
saver. 

In our trip around the Hall we have necessarily had to depart from 
the course of the numbers, as the hall was laid out, but we are now 
about to take the last row of exhibits, starting at spaces Nos. 211 and 


212, in the lower right hand corner of the hall, and working towards . 


the entrance. 
The first booth we find is that of 


JOS. HALLER CO. AND THE VILTER MFG. CO.,. 


showing a most interesting line of special Filling Machines, Corking 
Machines and other specialty devices that could not be other than 


most interesting. The Perfection Multiple Gravity Catsup Filler is 
simple but positive in its operation, and adaptable to large or small 
factories. The Automatic Pressure Head Bottle Filler, they claim, is 
the most practical and complete built for filling purposes. It fills cat- 
sup, mustard dressing and simila: products, from 7 to 14 bottles at a 
time, and at a speed up to 100 per minute. They have bench or table 
and always had some interested visitors at the booth. Pea canners 
are quick to see the advantage of practical machines like these and 
took advantage of the opportunity to learn more of them. They report 
doing a very satisfactory businéss. 

automatic fillers, and, in facc, every device that the packers of this 
style of food products could desire. The Multiple Automatic Feed 
Power Corker is a new machine, simple in its operations, is worked by 
one man, and a machine that will save time, labor, bottles and money. 


| 


R. P. SCOTT, 
THE FATHER OF THE EXHIBITS, 
Chisholm-Scott Co. 
The Vilter Mfg. Co. is located in Milwaukee, Wis., and the Jos. F. 
Haller Co., their agents, are located at Sheridanville P. O., Pittsbure. 
Pa. Get in touch with them. 


W. S. KERN, 
Wilkes-barre, Pa., had on exhibition one of his Lightning Catsup Fin- 
ishers, a machine that appeals to the experienced because of its sim- 
plicity and capacity of 3,600 gellons per hour. Mr. Kern was kept busy 
explaining its fine points. 


JOHN BAKER, JR., 


Muscatine, Iowa, was showing his new form of Automatic Cooker and 
Continuous Cooler. This young man has had such a long training in 
corn canning machinery particularly, and his father ahead of him, that 
the canners of that article realize that the machines he brings out are 
based upon the needs of the business. This is the case with these 
machines and the more the canners know of them the more they ap- 
preciate them. 


EVERETT B. CLARK SEED CO., 


Milford, Conn., were showing a line of their Connecticut grown seeds 
for canners; and the number of canners who use these seeds for their 
crops is so large that the representatives were always surrounded by 
— canners. Northern grown seed have the call, and this firm sup- 
plies it. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, had a very neatly arranged booth at this point. Mr. 
O. C. Huffman, the President of this Company, as also of the Virginia 
Can Co., at Buchanan, Va., has made such a good name for his cans 
and methods of business that he has drawn the canners to him. By 
means of these two companies he is able to supply an immense field 
of canners in the South and West, getting a fine quality can to them 
when they need it, and thus obviating delays and loss from the failure 
of the can supply. They made a hit at the Convention with the col- 
ored feathers, in more senses than one, and Mr. H. L. Krier, M. S. 
Huffman and John Noell were busy men all during the meeting. 
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THE LAIB COMPANY, 


Louisville, Ky., made a very extensive exhibit of Hand and Power 
Pumps of all kinds, Spray Nozzles and Appliances, and had so much 
to show the canners that it was little wonder all stop there at one 
time or another, and some must have left their orders, or will do so 


in the near future. 
E. GOLDMAN & CO., 


Chicago, showed a form of Roller Conveyor for boxes, cases, etc., 
and as they kept it continually in operation, carrying boxes—some 
beer cases among others—it attracted much attention. This means of 
carrying cases from one fioor to another—downward—or to the cars 
is meeting with more approval among canners every year, for it saves 
time, worry and trouble, and takes no power to work it. Its only cost 
is the cost of installation, where gravity is the force; but it is con- 
structed so that sections run by power can be put in for raising the 
goods to floors above. Mr. H. E. Haase was in charge. 


MORRAL BROS., 


Morral, Ohio, had on exhibition their full line of fine machinery, in- 
cluding the Morral Corn Cutter and the Morral Re-cutter, the Morrai 
Wiper and the Morral Labeler, and a new machine, the Morral Corn 
Husker. This latter is one of the new machines and seems to be built 
along lines that make it simple, but efficient. It attracted a great deal 
of attention, for the Messrs. Morrals are corn canners and thoroughly 
familiar with the trials and troubles of that business. They can work 
out in their own factory, in actual operation, the kinks of any ma- 
chines they make, and they do so before offering to the public. The 

‘puey uo o10M Joddey “gq 
Morral Corn Cooker is also a machine that has met with the approva 
or many large users. In fact, their line is highly endorsed by canners 
who are using it, and if you are in the market for anything of this 
nature drop them a card. Get their prices on Wiping Machines and 
see how cheaply this can be dene, and so much better than by hand 
work. 


THE PFAULDER COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y., had an exhibit that made all canners take notice. 
They showed glass lined tanks of all kinds and sizes. The clean, 
sanitary appearance of a jacket kettle lined with this glass—it is a 
patented solution as hard as iron—caught the appreciation of all at 
the first glance. They showed that they could furnish this for every 
purpose, in any size up to the largest tanks made. They had gne 
great tube, possibly 40 feet long and large enough for a man standing 
upright to walk through it, lighted by electricity, the whole interior of 
it coated with this glass lining. Catsup, condiment and preserve men 
saw at once the great utility of this lining for their tanks, kettles and 
pipes, and it will be strange if this company does not do a large 
amount of business during the coming year. 


THE GEO. F. WESCOTT CO., 


Buffalo, N. Y., had a most interesting exhibit, showing their Sanitary 
Tomato Peeling Table, built entirely of iron and steel, and designed 
to use enameled basins and pans for the tomatoes, with no corners 
for accumulated waste or dirt. The center travels and forms a carry- 
ing bed for the pans of peeled or scalded tomatoes, and the operators 
sit at their respective places, thus eliminating tracking about the fac- 
tory. There should be no excuse for slop around this table. Two 
different styles of Peeling Tables were shown, and this firm is readv 
to put in all kinds of labor saving devices for the canner. A postal 
will bring you a very interesting little magazine entitled the Labor 
Saver, and you should write for it. 


THE AUTOMATIC COOKER CO., 


Chicago, Ill., had on exhibition their Corn-cooker, Agitator, an im- 
mense machine, but with an immense amount of work ahead of it. 
The fact that a machine can be devised whereby an absolute uniformity 
actly like every other can; by which the time of the process can be 
of process can be given to the entire pack—every can treated just ex- 
practically cut in two, and whereby the handling of the product can be 
reduced to a minimum, makes a consideration that must cause atten- 
tion. This machine is the result of years of experimenting; but it 
was run last season, and the packers using it cheerfully state that the 
work it did was most satisfactory. The machine is designed for corn 
canners, but it can be used on red kidney beans, and we should think 
upon baked beans and such like products. It will pay you to get into 
communication with the Hastings Industrial Company, who are han- 
dling this, and at least learn more about it. 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO., 


of Baltimore, Md., conduct one of the best equipped machine shops in the 
country, and make a specialty of process kettles for canners. These kettles 
are of improved design and built in the best possible style of steel. They 
have made a reputation on these for their reliability. They also make a 
fine line of oyster steam boxes and cars that is being used more extensively 
every year. They supply these boxes with patent sliding doors, or with 
the regulation swing door, as desired. 

The Renneburg Dryer is a machine of recognized ability throughout 
the lines of industry using such, and as quite a number of oyster canning 
firms have awakened to the profit and practability of drying the shells for 
lime purposes, more and more of these machines are being installed. 
There might possibly be found here an answer to the problem of refuse dis- 
posal in tomato and pea factories, where the authorities object to the polu- 
tion of streams or the building of silos for the enselege. The firm would 
be glad to communicate with any one on this question, and to submit 
figures. Mr. E. Phillip Renneburg was at the Convention. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


Canned Goods Packers, Brokers and Supply Men from nearly every State. 
The Name of the Individual, his Address, and the 


Firm he is connected with. 


Copied from the Blanks filled out by each Member—Some curious Specimens of Handwriting. 


Consequently some misspelled names, 


THE LADIES. 
CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. M. J. Fontana, Calif. Fruit Canners Asso., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Hooks, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. M. H. Turner, San Francisco, Cal. 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Huggins, Colorado Sanitary Cang. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. McMillin, Colorado Sanitary Cang. Co., Denver, Colo. 


CANADA 
Mrs. A. T. Gahan, Essex Canning Co., Essex, Ont. 


ILLINOIS 


Mrs. L. W. Archer, Streator Canning Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. C. J. Bodder, Chicago, III]. 

Mrs. E. P. Daggett, Stecher Litho. Co., Chicago, III. 
Jessie M. Fergus, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago, II]. 

Mrs. F. W. Gailick, J. W. Stevenson & Co., Chicago, III. 
Mrs. J. W. Grant, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. M. T. Grant, American Can Co., Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Jos, Keavers, Peoria, Ill. 


Mrs. P. H. March, Chicago, II. 
Mrs. J. J. Mulligan, Chicago, Il. 
Gertrude P. Pearson, Continental Can Co., Chicago, III. 
Mrs. G. Richards, P. Hohenadel & Co., Chicago, III. 
Mrs. E. P. Sills, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. C. A. Suydam, Chicago, III. 
INDIANA 
Mrs. Geo. Bennett, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Mrs. R. Bennett, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Mrs. Robt. Blunt, Star Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 
Mrs. Harman Bradshaw, American Canning Co., Lebanon, Ind. 
Olie Bridgewater, Vienna, Ind. 
Mrs. John H. Buning, John H. Buning Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. W. F. Dana, Carthage, Ind. 
Mrs. Oscar C. May, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. R. C. Ellis, Corydon Canning Co., New Albany, Ind. 
Alice Gardener, Scottsburg, Ind. 
Miss A. Gienger, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Miss Gienger, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Mrs. W. N. Gival, Clay City, Ind. 
Mrs. J. Gienger, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Miss Emma Glaser, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Grace D. Houghland, Houghland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 
Mrs. John R,. Houghland, Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, Ind, 
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Double Pineapple Grater 


(With Hopper Removed.) 


The large-tooth saws on the two upper spindles coarse grind the fruit which passes 
down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles; from there it falls into a tub placed 
under the machine tc receive it. This machine is well braced and the workmanshi 
is of the best; the gears are cut from the solid and the saws are all milled from soli 
blanks which gives a cutting edge to two sides of the tooth. The Hopper and discharge 
shoots are lined with white pine. 


THE JOHN R. MITCHELL COMPANY, 
Foot of Washington’ Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE AUTOMATIC STERILIZER 


And some of the reasons why you 
should use it. 


SA VES—Time, labor, steam, power 
and hoisting. 


MAKES—Better, more uniform and 
natural flavored goods. 


This Sterilizer is the best machine manufactured 
for canners. 


It is in comparison with the Retorts as the Cutting 
Machines are to the Shoe Knives. 


It saves labor, which is high priced, and makes goods that 
the Packer can show his jobber and guarantee . 
that every can will be the same. 


You need not worry about a can being off color, thereby 
losing a sale on that account, but can guarantee that 
every can will be as perfect as the sample. 


This machine has many other advantages. 


Full particulars upon application. 


Hayner Bros. & Mill 
SOUTH LEBANON, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of the Strictly High Grade Nickel-Stee! 
“MARYLAND”? AUTOMOBILE. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOXES SHOOK 


LOMBARD & CONCORD STS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


~PICTON,ONT., ano 


PEAS AND BEANS 


HOGG 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
BRANCHES AT 


PORT HURON, 


CANADA. MICHIGAN. 
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Mrs. Isaac R. Houghland, Houghland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 

Mrs. W. T. Houghland, Houghland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 

Mrs. Otis Hooker, Scottsburg, Ind. 

Mrs. W. L. Hooker, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Mrs. M. A. Jones, Climax Machinery Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. F. P. Leatherbury, Pioneer Canning & Mfg. Co., St. Henry, Ind. A 

Mrs. J. W. Lemaux, Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Mrs. D. E. Lewellen, Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Mrs. O. E. McMeans, McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Clara Morgan, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Mrs. D. W. Morgan, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Mrs. J. S. Morgan, Austin, Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Mrs. I. C. Morgan, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Mrs. F. R. Nelley, Scottsburg Canning Co, Scottsburg, Ind. 

Mrs. Poverep, Austin, Ind. 

Mrs. Oscar Pitton, Waukesha Canning Co., Frankfort, Ind. 

Mrs. Ralph Polk, J. Polk & Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

Maud Royce, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Mrs. F. J. Schuler, Crothersville Canning Co., Crothersville, Ind. 

Miss Grace Stout, Vienna Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 


KENTUCKY 


Mrs. Gilmor Adams, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. D. Bloch, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. W. W. Bond, McBrayer, Ky. 

Mrs. K. C. Davies, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Mattie Davies, Louisville, Ky. 

Alma Donnelly, U. S. Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Flynn, committee, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Marjorie Grigsby, Canners & Packers Directory, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. J. S. Gowdry, Campbellsville Cang. Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 
Mrs. Herzer, Wheeling Can Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Misses Herzer, Louisville, Ky. 

Master Herzer, Louisville, Ky. 

Stella M. Houghland, Campbellsviile Canning Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 
Miss Virginia Kaye, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Corinne Kaye, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Arthur Kaye, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. K. Kammer, committee, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. W. M. C. Kaye, Hyman Pickie Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. C. R. McDowell, Danville, Ky. 

Miss Sauer, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. P. D. Taylor, Taylor Bros., LaGrange, Ky. 

Mrs. Zink, committee, Louisville, Ky. 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Chas. J. Brooks, John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. J. S. Middleton, G. W. Baker & Son, Aberdeen, Md. 
Miss M. V. Murphy, The Trade, Baltimore, Md. 
Eloise Sisk, A. W. Sisk Co., Preston, Md. 
Mrs. A. Slayvsman, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Kate C. Stevenson, Stevenson & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Annie M. Tyler, Tyler Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Mary S. Tyler, Tyler Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. E. C. Hall, E. C. Hall Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Mrs. George Hyde, H. M. Hale & Co., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Theo. Cobb, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
—_Mrs. J. Coker, Hogg & Lytle, Port Huron, Mich. 
Helen Fellows, Michigan Refining and Pres. Co., Menominee, Mich. 
Mrs. E. B. Gill, Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, Mich. 
Mrs. Frank Gerber, Fremont Canning Co., Fremont, Mich. 
Mrs. L. C. Mendenhall, A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Mrs. C. J. Mikesell, Selby, Mich. 
Mrs. A. C. Miller, A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Miss Louise Miller, A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Mrs. John Smalleger, Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, Mich. 
Mrs. Wm. Traver, Hartford, Mich. 


MISSOURI 
Mrs. J. A. Humphrey, Continental Can Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAINE 


Mrs. H. M. Davis, E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Howard Winslow, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. E. M. Lang, Jr., Portland, Me. 


NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. A. D. Ayars, B. S. Ayars & Sons Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. F. W. Ball, Leroy Canning Co., Leroy, N. Y. 
Miss Nellie Gillett, Leroy, N. Y. 
Mrs. John Gundridge, Hamburg Canning Co., Akron, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. H. May, Howland Cap Co., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. W. Merrill, John F. White Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y 
May L. Miller, Edgett-Burnham Co., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. B. McKay, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. D. B. Simmons, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. H. Newell, National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Mrs. John F. White, John F. White Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Mrs D. J. Yonker, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Timms, Elizabeti, N. Y. 
Mrs. Walter B. Timms, Elizabeth, N. Y. 


OHIO 
Mrs. Chas. J. Blair, U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Mrs. O. B. Cane, Williamsburg Canning Co., Morrow, O. 

Mrs. Ira Crampton, Celina, O. 

Mrs. R. Hagel, The Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, O. 

Mrs. J. W. Harbauer, Toledo, O 

Miss Hayner, J. M. Hayner & Son, Lebanon, O. 

Mrs. J. R. Hicks, A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, O. 
Miss Alice Houston, Washington, O. 

Ola Leveers, The New Wooster Pres. Co., Wooster, O. 

Mrs. C. C. McDonald, Elyria Canning Co., Elyria, O. 

Mrs. B. C. McCoy, McCoy Canning Co., Circleville, O. 

Mrs. C. H. McNutt, The Williamsburg Canning Co., Williamsburg, O. 
Mrs. F. M. Nichols, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 
Mrs. Peddicord, Fayette Canning Co., Washington C. H., O. 
Mrs. Albert F. Remy, The Albert F. Remy Co., Mansfield, O. 
Margaret Reynolds, U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. — 

Mrs. R. Rowan, DeGroff Canning Co., DeGroff, O. 

Mrs. A. N. Sanderson, Xenia, O. 

Mrs. E. M. Shook, Urbana Canning Co., Urbana, O. 

Mrs. E. R. Weachter, Mt. Sterling, O. 

Mrs. E. H. Warner, Worcester Pres. and Canning Co., Worcester, O. 
Mrs. W. W. Wilder, Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Harry W. Dunlap, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. L. A. Logan, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Lettie M. Shantz, Pittsburg, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 
Mrs. P. N. Steinberg, Continental Can Co., Covington, Tenn. 


UTAH 
Miss Lucian A. Ray, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss Edna Dorner, Wheeling, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Miss Amy Bloedel, Maysville Canning Co., Maysville, Wis. 
Mrs. A. B. Cambier, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Mrs. R. M. Crary, Crary Canning Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Clara Howdon, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. W. Landreth, Oconto Canning Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Mrs. Frank Stare, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Mrs. Chas. A. Yunker, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


THE CANNERS. 


PORTO RICO. 
T. M. Towle, San Germain, P. R. 


ARKANSAS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
W. A. L. Alkire, Prairie Grove Vinegar & Pres. Co., Prairie Grove, Ark. 
G. Y. Bodenheim, Holland American Fruit Pres. Co., Decatur, Ark. 
J. B. Reeves, Green Forest Canning Co., Green Forest, Ark. 
C. L. Seott, Green Forest Canning Co., Green Forest, Ark, 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Geo. A. Appleby, Fayetteville, Ark. 
J. P. Harris, Prairie Grove Vinegar and Cider Co., Prairie Grove, Ark. 
J.C. Vanatta, Arkansas Canning Co., Prairie Grove, Ark. 


CANADA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


E. A. Armstrong, Beamsville Pres. Co., Beamsville, Canada. 

W. R. Dynan, Canadian Canneries, Hamilton, Ont. 

A. F. Gahan, Essex Canning Co., Essex, Ont. 

J. J. Main, Canadian Canneries, Hamilton, Ont. 

S. Edgar Martin, Farmers’ Canning Co., Bloomfield, Ont., Can. 
Frank Owens, Bloomfield Packing Co., Bloomfield, Ont. 

E. A. Pierce, Bloomfield Packing Co., I td., Bloomfield, Ont. 
Stanley Pierce, Hillier Preserving Co., Ltd., Hillier, Ont., Cana‘la. 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Amos H. Baker, The Old Homestead Canning Co., Picton, Ont. 
M. J. Chesebro, Picton, Ont., Canada. 
C. C. Davis, Burlington Canning Co., Burlington, Ont., Can. 
R. C. Eckert, Gorman-Eckert Co., London, Canada. 
H. T. Foster, Burlington Cannivg Co., Burlington, Canada. 
S. P. Hagerman, Belleville, Canning Co., Belleville, Ont., Can. 
R. B. Morden, Belleville Canning Co., Bellville, Ont., Can. 
J. M. Robinson, The Peachland Cannery Co., Summerland, Canada. 
James D. Usher, Queenstown, Ont. 
Jno. Walmsley, The Old Homestead Co., Picton, Ont., Can. 
C. A. Williamson, Gorman-Eckert Co., London, Ont., Canada. 


COLORADO 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
H. J. Canis, The Empson Canning Co., Longmont, Colo. 
C. H. Grunn, The Colo. Sanitary Canning Co., Denver, Colo. 
P. H. Roberts, Colo. Sanitary Canning Co., Brighton, Colo. 
CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


A. L. Dunean, Code Portwood Canning Co., Fruitvale, Cal. 

M. J. Fontana, Cal. Fruit Canners’ Asso., San Francisco, Cal. 
Richard G. Fontana, Cal. Fruit Canners’ Asso., San Francisco, Cal. 
Julius A. Landsberger, San Francisco, Cal. 

David Low, Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa Clara, Cal. 

Geo. H. Hooke, Sunnyvaie Canneries, San Francisco, Cal. 

S. M, Houghton, Griffin-Skelly Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE TRADE. 


CANNERS GROW TOMATO PLANTS 


FOR YOUR FARMERS. 
Get Strong, Stocky, Sure Plants. 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE-GLASS SASH. 


A damp, cold The double layer of glass ; 
Did you have 
spring has no ter- = 
Neo | any trouble in 
rors for the can- wate 
Fran h ludes the cold 1908? 
etains the heat, excludes the cold. 
ner t h a t uses Makes stronger and earlier plants. A . ° “ 
‘ Glass slips in; no putty; cannot Vol d it this 
Sunlig ht Double work loose; easily repaired. 


Ask for ‘catalog 4. It tells all 
Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Company about Sunlight a season. 


Glass Sash. 929 East Broadway LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Early Plants and Early Tomatoes Positively Assured. 
KEEP YOUR CANNERY BUSY. 


“COLUMBIA CONSERVE CO., FOOD PRODUCTS. 


“Indianapolis, Ind., Janua 1909. 
“Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Co., Louisville, Ky. 


‘*Dear Sir—We take pleasure in stating that we used fifty of your double-glass sash last season ; no single. We used no covering. 

“‘We grew tomato plants, cosmos, salvia and cannas, 

‘‘Our plants were entirely unhurt by cold or wet weather. We had here from April 26, 1908, continuously, twelve days of cold, rainy dark 
weather and the plants under the double-glass sash at the end of the wet weather were green and healthy, while the plants under muslin covers were 
sickly and yellow and some were killed by ‘damping off.”’ 

“The writer seeing the advantage of having the plants exposed to all the light there is to be had, intends to use some of them at his own home. 

Yours truly, “COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY.” 


i; SEND FOR CATALOGUE 3. PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE-GLASS SASH COMPANY, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BETHLEHEM 


BEST HOIST EVER BUILT. 


SELLERS AND BUILDERS 


HIGH SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Friction Clutches Throughout. 
Sure Limit Stops. Greatest Daily Capacity. 
MOST DURABLE. 
No Hard Work for Operator. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BETHLEHEM FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We are Specialists in Hoisting Machinery. 


LS 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Frank A. Doyle, The Jno. T. Doyle Co., New Haven, Conn. 


A. H. Lombard, The Knowle-Lombard Co., Guilford, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Walter O. Hoffecker, J. F. Hoffecker Canning Co., Smyrna, Dela. 
J. S. Reynolds, J. S. Reynolds & Co., Frederica, Del. 
FLORIDA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
J. W. Acton, Delray Canning Co., Delray, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Robert Fiourney, Oak Dale Cannery, Fort Valley, Ga. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
W. J. Peabody, D. R. Wilder Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


IDAHO 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


August F. Weinrich, Lewiston-Clarkson Canning Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


W. W. Abbott, Supt., Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
W. S. B. Austin, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 
H. D. Barnes, Elgin Packing Co., Elgin, IIl. 
John Bock, Waukesha Canning Co., Hampshire, I]. 
M. S. Carmichael, Waukesha Canning Co., Hampshire, Ili. 
F. D. DeMotte, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Ill. 
Richard J. Dickinson, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Ill. 
E. L. Dickinson, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Il]. 
J. H. Etter, Iroquois Canning Co., Onarga, Ill. 
W. L. Evans, Bloomington Canning Co., Bloomington, III. 
John Freeman, Illinois Selling Co., Hoopeston, Il. 
Frank Goode, The Louis McMurry Packing Co., Pontiac, IIl. 
E. O. Heyl, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 
Jake Hinnen, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, IIl. 
Cc. E. Kniffen, Bloomington Canning Co., Chenoa, IIl. 
J. S. Kinnie, Bloomington Canning Co., Bloomington, IIl. 
P. A. Marsh, Chicago, Ill. 
Claude H. Moore, Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
J. W. Nichols, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chas. D. Off, Warrensburg Canning Co., Warrensburg, III. 
A. A. Oldenburg, Bloomington Canning Co., Bloomington, I11. 
J. B. Penson, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
R. S. Reed, Iroquois Canning Co., Onarga, III. 
L. H. Risser, Iroquois Canning Co., Onarga, III. 
L. J. Risser, Iroquois Canning Co., Onarga, III. 
E. A. SelK, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Ill. 
Charles Shaney, Bloomington Canning Co., Bloomington, III. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Chas. Anderson, Penill & Anderson, Kansas, II]. 
Charles Brishire, Chicago, 
A. Brown, Squire Dinger Co., Chicago, 
E. E. Brass, Virginia Canning Co., Petersburg, Ill. 
B. M. Brown, Ill. Canning Co., Hoopeston, II. 
. G. Claussen, C. F. Claussen & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
. D. Case, Rossville, Il. 
. C. Chisholm, Lanark Canning Co., Lanark, IIl. 
. S. Cartwright, Chillicothe Cannery Co., Chillicothe, III. 
J. R. Cuykendall, Hoopeston Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 
P. W. Darling, Sycamore Works, Sycamore, IIl. 
W. C. Darling, Sycamore Preserve Works, Sycamore, III. 
E. L. Dawson, Calif. Fruit Canners’ Asso., Chicago, II]. 
Benj. L. Darby, M. F. Shaw Co., Chicago, Ill. 
G. Frank Duff, Flora Canning Co., Flora, III. 
R. W. Greene, Kane Canning Co., Kane, IIl. 
F. W. Henning, Wm. Henning Co., Chicago, III. 
L. W. Jackman, St. Francisville Canning Co., St. Francisville, Il. 
J. W. Kepler, The Kepler McKearner Co., Chicago, III. 
F. O. Keene, Keene Canning Co., Freeport, IIl. 
R. C. Lieper, Lieper Canning Co., Brookport, Il. 
Adolph Leutwiler, Leutwiler Bros., Highland, III. 
J. M. McCall, Gibson Canning Co., Gibson City, Ill. 
Mack Moran, F. H. Sweet & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
M. A. Morris, St. Francisville Canning Co., St. Francisville, II. 
William Moore, Ill. Canning Co., Hoopeston, II. 
Thos. O’Donnel, Prest., Mt. Carmel Canning Co., Mt. Carmel, Il. 
Thos. W. Potter, Lanark Canning Co., Lanark, III. 
J. C. Pentz, Batavia Preserving Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jno. M. Paver, Gibson Canning Co., Gibson, III. 
H. Reasoner, Lanark Canning Co., Lanark, Ill. 
Jas. T. Richer, Richer Packing Co., Eola, III. 
C. A. Streatton, C. A. Streatton, Chicago, Il. 
H. S. Shughey, Patoka Canning Co., Patoka, III. 
Chas. J. Spichman, Spichman Bros. & Co., Chicago, III. 
Martin Sorensen, Sycamore, III. 
John Smith, Keene Canning Co., Freeport, III. 
E. F. Trego, Hoopeston Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 
Emil Wildi, The John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co., Highland, I)! 
W. L. Williams, Kane Canning Co., Kane, III. 
C. E. Wilcox, Batavia Preserving Co., Chicago, IIl. 
H. R. White, John Lexton & Co., Chicago, Til. 
-Frank Yeager, Lanark, IIl. 


W. Shrigleys, Sandoval, Ill. 

Orlo Stephens, P. Hohenadell, Jr., & Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Geo. E. Stocking, P. Hohenadel, Jr., & Co., Rochelle, Il. 

John Wadsworth, Waukesha Canning Co., Hampshire, III. 

Ira S. Whitmore, Bloomington Canning Co., Bloomington, III. 
Jas. Wright, Shrigleys, Sandoval, Ill. 

#. M. Can Kengbret, Warrensburg Canning Co., Warrensburg, 111. 
Bert Yottey, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Ill. 

Lawrence Noe, Waukesha Canning Co., Hampshire, IIl. 


INDIANA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


E. L. Applegate, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Henry Bartle, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

A. L. Bernardin, Pres. Indiana Canning Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Robert Blunt, Star Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

R. K. Bradfield, Scottsburg Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 

R. C. Ellis, Corydon Canning Co., New Albany, Ind. 

W. E. Essington, Standard Canning Co., Noblesville, Ind. 

W. W. Evans, Otisco Canning Co., Otisco, Ind. 

S. M. Fish, Paris Crossing Canning Co., Paris Crossing, Ind. 
George Gardner, Leota Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 

W. H. Gurl, Clay City Packing Co., Clay City, Ind. 

John F. Hamilton, Roach Canning Co., Trafalgar, Ind. 

J. Fred Harris, Sheridan Packing Co., Sheridan, Ind. 

W. L. Hooker, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
C. L. Houck, Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 

D. M. Houghland, Houghland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 

Isaac R. Houghland, Houghland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 
John R. Houghland, Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, Ind. 

W. T. Haughland, Haughland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 
George Harrod, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Oral Hutte, Sharpsville Canning Co., Sharpsville, Ind. 

W. L. Hutte, Sharpsville Canning Co., Sharpsville, Ind. 
Dave Johnson, Madison Packing Co., Madison, Ind. 

J. G. Johnson, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. R. Kennedy, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. Kilgose, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
George H. Clare, Wabash Canning Co., Wabash, Ind. 

Chas. F. Loudon, Loudon Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lexington Canning Co., Lexington, Ind. 

Ezra Lyon, Indiana Canning Co., Evansville, Ind. 

N. S. Martz, Tiptop, Ind. 

Wm. Matthews, Booneville Canning and Packing Co., Booneville, Ind 
C. E. McIntosh, The Sheridan Packing Co., Sheridan, Ind. 
A. E. McGrew, Scottsburg Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 


J. E. Absheir, Newburg Canning Co., Newburg, Ind. 
Taylor O. Ballard, Franklin Canning Co., Franklin, Ind. 
A. P. Barr, Hope Canning Co., Hope, Ind. 

Ww. A. Bowling, Windfall Canning Co., Windfall, Ind. 
Harmon Bradshaw, American Canning Co., Lebanon, Ind. 
Ira Bridgewater, Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, Ind. 

Oscar Bridgewater, Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, Ind. 

M. A. Butterfield, M. A. Butterfield, Muncie, Ind. 

C. F. Cannon, Shelbyville, Ind. 

F. M. Carlisle, Little York Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 
H. R. Clark, Rising Sun Packing Co., Rising Sun, Ind. 
J. G. Copeland, Blue River Canning Co., Kennard, Ind. 
W. F. Dana, Dana Canned Goods Co., Ltd., Carthage, Ind. 
Fred Dobbs, Farmers Canning Co., Crothersville, Ind. 

F. L. Dutton, Grafton Johnson, Greenwood, Ind. 

Wm. H. Dyre, Dyre Packing Co., Vienna, Ind. 

H. L. Dreyer & Bro., Sellersburg, Ind. 

Ira Eubank, Van Camp Packing Co., Martinsville, Ind. 

S. S. Fix, S. T. Polk, Greenwood, Ind. 

Norwood J. Fleet, Madison Packing Co., Madison, Ind. 
C. M. Frazier, Frazier Packing Co., Elwood, Ind. 

J. S. Frazier, Frazier Packing Co., Elwood, Ind. 

Chas. Franz, Newburg Canning Co., Newburg, Ind. 

James French, French Bros., Brookston, Ind. 

Wm. French, French Bros., Brookston, Ind. 

H. B. Fultz, Fultz & Abshire, Newburg, Ind. 

Wm. Fultz, Fultz & Abshire, Newburg, Ind. 

John Gienger, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Ollie Gilliatt, Plainville Canning Co., Plainville, Ind. 

John Harden, Kennard Canning Co., Kennard, Ind. 

Jos. F. Hauser, Fell City Canning Co., Fell City, Ind. 

J. E. Haughland, Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, Ind. 

I. N. Haymaker, Ohio Valley Canning Co., Charlestown, Ind. 
F. J. Heacock, Canton Canning Co., Salem, Ind. 

E. Henshaw, Kennard Canning Co., Kennard, Ind. 

Otis Hooker, Scottsburg Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 
W. R. Hooker, Scottsburg Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 
Lora P. Hutte, Sharpsville Canning Co., Sharpsville, Ind. 
L. L. Hyman, Wabash Canning Co., Wabash, Ind. 

Jas. A. Johnson, Ohio Valley Canning Co., Charlestown, Ind. 
Chas. Lanhan, Wabash Canning Co., Wabash, Ind. 

J. H. McClellan, Whiteland Canning Co., Whiteland, Ind. 
Philandor McHenry, Sec. Washington Canning Co., Washington, Ind. 
W. G. Mercer, Peru Canning Co., Peru, Ind. 

W. S. Midelton, Tuhey Canning Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Joshua Minor, Ohio Valley Canning Co., Charlestown, Ind. 
W. S. Moffett, Duck Creek Canning Co., Greenboro, Ind. 
Wm. A. Morris, Columbus Canning Co., Columbus, Ind. 
Ward Mundell, Waukesha Canning Co., Frankfort, Ind. 

J. W. Norton, Rising Sun Pres. Co., Rising Sun, Ind. 
Thos. Nugent, Thos. Nugent, Jamestown, Ind. 

B. F. Parsons, Parsons Coville Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Ed. Rawlings, Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, Ind. 

E. G. Reece, Shelbyville, Ind. 


THE TRADE. 


AUTOMATIC GAS SERVICE THE 
LOWEST COST 


Send | Meets the 
requirements 
of the 
and | | Underwriters 
our 7 No special 
free piping 
tial required 
proposition 
Satisfaction to be 
guaranteed without if 


Cut showing the U. S. Automatic Junior Gas Machine installed. 


Uses low grade gasoline or distillate without waste, odor or residium, producing clean, hot gas, 
delivering gas and air through one line of pipe at an even pressure and 
maintaining perfect combustion without adjustment. 


HAMBURG CANNING CO. 
Hampure, N. Y., December 18, 1908. 
U. S. Gas Machine Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

The machine you installed for us last season at our Eden Center plant, gave perfect satisfaction 
and was all you claim for it. We didn’t have a moments trouble and it saved us a great deal of money, 
in fact, we do not see how we could get along without it. 

Yours very truly 
HAMBURG CANNING CO. 
Gro. PoMEROY. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Howard R. Rider, Farmers Canning Co., Crothersville, Ind. 
C. F. Ruschauf, Princeton, Ind. 

J. F. Rutter, Rossville Canning Co., Rossville, Ind. 

Chas. D. Shaw, Clay City Packing Co., Clay City, Ind. 
Earl D. Smith, Great Western Canning Co., Delphi, Ind. 
John C. Smith, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. L. Stanton, Grafton Johnson, Greenwood, Ind. 

Albert Swope, Seymour Canning Co., Seymour, Ind. 


Joe Swope, Seymour & Crothersville Canning Co., Seymour, Ind. 


Jas. H. Thomas, American Canning Co., Lebanon, Ind. 

R. S. Thompson, Rising Sun Packing Co., Rising Sun, Ind. 
Edward Tuhey, Tuhey Canning Co., Muncie, Ind. 

E. S. Van Camp, Hamilton Co. Packing Co., Westfield, Ind. 
Frank Van Camp, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Seit R. Van Camp, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. F. Vilhe, Bement & Sutz Co., Evansville, Ind. 

F. C. Wagler, Bunker Hill Canning Co., Bunker Hill, Ind. 
F. P. Werley, Scottsburg Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 

Taylor Wilson, Ind. Canning & Mills Co., Sheridan, Ind. 
W. L. Wilson, Little York Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 

W. N. McNeeley, Star Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

C. W. McReynolds, Kokomo Canning Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

D. W. Morgan, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

{. C. Morgan, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Cc. C. Morris, Grafton Johnson, Greenwood, Ind. 

Lyman E. Ott, Franklin Canning Co., Franklin, Ind. 

R. W. Heacock, Star Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

Oscar Pitton, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ind. 

Mark Powers, Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 

W. Pratt, Sharpsville Canning Co., Sharpsville, Ind. 

O. C. Raymond, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Albert A. Rider, Scottsburg Canning Co., Scottsburg, Ind. 

F. Jos. Schuler, Crothersville Canning Co., Crothersville, Ind. 

D. G. Stanton, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

C. S. Townsend, C. S. Townsend, Greenfield, Ind. 

Gel. Van Camp, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. H. Webb, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. F. Wiley, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind, 

Harry W. Cartney, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

L. L. Cook, Kempton Canning Co., Kempton, Ind. 

E. C. Deem, Farmers’ Canning Co., Dunreith, Ind. 

T. B. Deem, Conserve Co., Knightstown, Ind. 

A. W. Drake, Anderson, Ind. 

c. L. Hollowell, Farmers’ Canning Co., Dunreith, Ind. 

Geo. S. League, Fame Canning Co., Tipton, Ind. 

k. J. Loveland, Anderson Canning Co., Anderson, Ind. 

C. M. Martz, Arcadia Canning Works, Arcadia, Ind. 

Robert Wardell, the McCoy Canning Co., Urbana, Ind. 

N. Parker, Fame Canning Co., Tipton, Ind. 

. Potterfield, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

. Richy, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

. Richy, Peru Canning Co., Peru, Ind. ° 

. Ellis, Corydon Canning Co., New Albany, Ind. 

. Sailors, The Sailors Packing Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
Sehrader, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. Scheid, Covington Canning Co., Covington, Ind. 


KANSAS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
James W. Means, Kaw Valley Canning Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
J. S. Miner, Bonner Springs, Kan. 
O. S. Stagner, Kansas City, Kan. 


KENTUCKY 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
W. E. Birdwhistell, McBrayer Canning Co., McBrayer, Ky. 
J. E. Gowdy, Campbellsville Cauning Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 
J. Ed. Gunther, New Blue Grass Canning Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
J. H. Hougland, Campbellsville Canning Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 
R. L. Kelly, New Blue Grass Canning Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
W. S. Kelly, New Blue Grass Canning Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
Jno. M. Knadler, Knadler & Lucas, Louisville, Ky. 
A. Steele Reading, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
Cc. F. Saunders, Saunders & Gilbert, Franklin, Ky. 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
W. W. Bond, McBrayer Canning Co., McBrayer, Ky. 


W. R. Brownfield, Hopkinsville Canning Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 


E. T. Babbitt, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ky. 

J. M. Crutcher, Ghent Canning Co., Ghent, Ky. 

R. E. Carder, Ghent Canning Co., Ghent, Ky. 

J. S. Coke, McBrayer Canning Co., McBrayer, Ky. 

C. O. Davis, Glencoe, Ky. 

J. T. Dishman, Southern Canning Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 
E. H. Fuller, Stanton Canning Co., Stanton, Ky. 

Geo. B. Harper, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
Leon E. Hirsch, Hirsch Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

R. B. Jillson, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ky. 

J. P. Morrison, Hardinsburg Canning Co., Hardinsburg, Ky. 
Wm. C. Mayer, Hyman Pickle Co., Louisville, Ky. 

H. C. Norton, Hardinsburg Canning Co., Hardinsburg, Ky. 
J. A. Nooe, Prest., Burgin Canning Co., Burgin, Ky. 

G. O. Prouse, Co-operative Canning Co., Nortonville, Ky. 
Geo. C. Shaw, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ky. 

E. J. Tanner, McKinney Canning Co., McKinney, Ky. 

P. D. Taylor, Taylor Brothers, Lagrange, Ky. 

R. W. Winstead, Sebree Canning Co., Sebree, Ky. 

E. K. Walker, Madisonville Canning Co., Madisonville, Ky. 


W. T. Williamson, Hopkinsville Canning Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Mrs. J. F. Jacques, J. F. Jacques & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


Sol Brown, Dunbar Lopez & DuKate Co., New Orleans, La. 

W. O. Dinger, Baton Rouge Canning Co., New Orleans, La. 

G. W. McKay, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 

Jos. T. Dunbar, Dunbar, Lopez & DuKate Co., New Orleans, La. 

Theo. Blaul, Burlington Canning Co., Burlington, Ia. 

F. W. Dusold, Dyersville, Ia. 

Cc. L. Foster, Monticello Canning Co., Monticello, Ia. 

Geo. R. Kelley, Vinton Canning Co., Vinton, Ia. 

Milo F. Kelley, Belle Plaine Canning Co., Belle Plaine, la. 

Frank Klinetok, Cedar Rapids Canning Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

A. S. Loveland, Mt. Pleasant Canning Co., Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

E. E. Manhard, Waterloo Canning Co., Waterloo, Ia. 

C. W. Miller, Vinton Canning Co., Vinton, Ia. 

I. Mitchell, Kelly Canning Co., Waverly, Ia. 

N. J. Nelson, Lake Mills Canning Co., Lake Mills, la. 

E. Pearson, Dysart Canning Co., Dysart, Ia. 

E. J. Smock, Rockwell City Canning Co., Rockwell City, la. 

L. W. Stagner, Tripoli Canning Co., Tripoli, Ia. 

E. W. Virden, Cedar Rapids Canning Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Samuel C. Brower, Waterloo, Canning Corp., Waterloo, Ia. 

W. W. Jones, Iowa Canning Co., Vinton, Ia. 

Cc. J. Lowell, lowa Canning Co., LaPorte City, Ia. 

Bert Merchant, Dysart Canning Co., Dysart, Ia. 

F. G. Ray, Iowa Canning Co., Vinton, la. 

Myron Rogers, Cedar Falls Canning Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Adam P. Scheifferdeker, Waterloo Canning Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


MAINE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Fred B. Greene, Monmouth Canning Co., Portland, Maine. 
C. F. Moses, Northern Maine Canning Co., Corinna, Me. 


Frank F. Noyes, Northern Maine Canning Co., East Wilton, Maine. 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
H. L. Forham, Portland, Maine. 


MARYLAND 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
H. N. Brown, Odessa Canning Co., Odessa, Mo. 
Frank E. Baker, C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 
P. T. Baker, C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 
Charles J. Brooks, John Boyie Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. B. Burroughs, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
C. M. Dashiell, C. M. Dashieil, Princess Anne, Md. 
Wm. S. Forwood, Jr., Forwood-Gorrell & Dashiell, Belair, Md. 
John §. Gibbs, Jr., Gibbs Preserving Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Louis Grebb, Baltimore, Md. 
B. Hamburger, H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. L. Hinchman, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. A. Kirby, Kirby Canning Co., Trappe, Md. 
E. H. Miller, Miller Bros. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
I. V. Murphy, John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hugh S. Orem, Booth Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. P. Phillips, D. E. Foote & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
W. E. Robinson, W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 
S. W. Saulsbury, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
C. W. Rose, Jr., Monocacy Valley Canning Co., Frederick, Md. 
James R. Seward, John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. L. Shaw, J. S. Farren Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
J. N. Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. 
J. Herbert Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. 
John H. Thomas, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
W. R. Wilson, The John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Chas. R. Wooters, Talbot Packing and Preserving Co., Easton, Md. 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Mrs. Eliza Altsheller, G. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 
L. 8. Fleckenstein, Western Packing Co., Easton, Md. 
W. M. Fleckenstein, Easton Packing Co., Easton, Md. 
Wh. A. Hagan, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore, Md. 
M. J. Leahy, B. F. Shriver & Co., Westminster, Md. 
A. Phillips, Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Willard G. Rouse, Times Mills Canning Co., Easton, Md. 
Jno. G. Schorr, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chas. T. Wrightson, Wrightson Canning Co., Easton, Md. 
A. H. Yingling, Smith-Yingling Co., Westminster, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Edwin C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, Mass. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
E. C. Hall, E. C. Hall Co., Brockton, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
W. I. Andrus, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 
J. F. Birdsall, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 
Geo. A. Buck, Monroe Canning and Packing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
E. B. Gill, Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, Mich. 
R. S. Kneeland, Traverse City Canning Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
Jacob Martin, Monroe Canning and Packing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
L. J. Mikesell, J. Mikesell & Co., Shelby, Mich. 
T. D. Nichols, Yale Canning Co., Yale, Mich. 
F. H. Pitling, John Boyle Co., Berien Springs, Mich. 
W. R. Roach, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 
R. O. Seeley, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 
Jno. Smallegan, Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, Mich. 


Frank S. Schiandie, Monroe Canning and Packing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
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FIRE INSURANCE AT CANNERS EXCHANGE 


LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
5 WABASH AVENUE FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman CHAS. S. CRARY, Treasurer 
Indianapolis, Ind. Hoopeston, Ill. 
CHICAGO GEORGE G. BAILEY WM. R. ROACH 
Rome, N. Y. Hart, Mich. 


L. J. RISSER, Onarga, IIl. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY 


THE NATIONAL CANNERS' ASSOCIATION 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN 


not only sees an opportunity, but takes advantage of it promptly. 

Canners Exchange saved Subscribers approximately 80 per cent. of their earned 
premiums for the year 1908. 

Your opportunity for the 1908 saving has slipped away. Are you going to allow the 
1909 saving or any portion of it to slip away also? 

Canners Exchange has assumed large proportions and your interests demand that jou 
become subscribers. 

Do not lag behind. 


We have already demonstrated success. 
For full information, address 


LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager 
5 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


° THE BLAKESLEE SIMPLICITY CAN RIGHTING MACHINE. 


THE FIRST AND ONLY COMPLETE AND ADJUSTABLE MACHINE 


OF ITS KIND OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Because of its simplicity, originality and efficiency, it is natural that there 
should be attempts to imitate it. For the same reason it should be remembered 
that the patents covering the machine are largely fundamental. 

WE WISH TO CAUTION all prospective purchasers of this class of machinery 
offered by others, that we shall use every means to protect the rights attaching 
to our devices and we should suggest that it may be well to secure more than a 
verbal protection from any possible losses that may arise through any actions 
that may be brought in protection of our property. 


OUR MACHINE IS WELL KNOWN AND TRIED. 


It has been in actual use for two years. It has given general satisfaction 
and the reasonable price at which it is sold enables it to pay for itself in one 


season. 
Send for booklet of users’ comments and for any additional information 


apply to 


BURDEN & BLAKESLEE, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


ses 
IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


SI 
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W. S. Thomas, Howard-Thomas & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wm. Travers, Hartford, Mich. 

H. Wiegand, Traverse City Canning Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 

Jno. E. Cueny, Cheboygan Pea Cannery, Cheboygan, Mich. 

W. S. Fellows, Michigan Refining Co., Menomniee, Mich. 

Edwin Fallas, Lowell, Mich. 

Cc. H. Godfrey, C. H. Godfrey & Son, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Geo. P. Honeywell, Island City Pickle Co., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Bert Littell, Island City Pickle Co., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

W. G. Palmer, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

W. B. Rutter, John H. Leslie & Co., Covert, Mich. 

Thos. Silliman, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

Geo. Ter Staar, Drenthe Canning Co., Zeeland, Mich. 

Bert Ter Staar, Drenthe Canning Co., Zeeland, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Geo. B. Chatham, Wyman Canning Co., Wyman, Miss. 


MINNESOTA 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
A. M. Hatch, Faribault Canning Co., Faribault, Minn. 
J.S. Statelar, Faribault Canning Co., Faribault, Minn. 


MISSOURI 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
B. B. Boatwright, Bethany Canning Co., Bethany, Mo. 
W. P. Harrington, Dearborn Canning Co., Dearborn, Mo. 
B. F. Julian, Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Mo. 
Roy Nelson, Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Mo. 
Rowland Williams, Richmond, Mo. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Frank R. Meyer, National Pickle and Canning Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ira E. Trauter, Campbell Canning Co., Campbell, Mo. 
T. C. Yaeger, National Pickle and Canning Co., Canton, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
O. Flormichael, Blaire, Neb. 
R. T. Hawkins, Auburn, Neb. 
Hoxie N. Howe, Auburn, Neb. 
T. G. Martin, Biaire, Neb. 
James F. Rourke, Grand Island Canning Co., Grand Island, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Robt. S. Fogg, Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. Pritchard, Bridgeton, N. J. 
C. S. Stevens, Stevens & Bros., Cedarville, N. J.* 
Geo. G. Worthley, Mattawan, N. J. 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
J. E. Brick, Edgar Brick, Crosswicks, N. J. 
Louis Chas. DeLisle, Campbell Food and Preserving Co., Camden, N. 
A. H. Frome, Supt. Jos. Campbell Co., Camden, N. J 
E. H. Sawyer, The Alavine Co., Norman, N. J. - 
E. K. Starkey, Fruit Farm Preserving Co., Cedarville, N. J. 
J. W. Hannah, Wilkenson-Caddis Co., Newark, N. J. 


af NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
George C. Bailey, Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Frank W. Ball, LeRoy Canning Co., LeRoy, N. Y 
C. H. Bartlett, Hudson & Co., Holley, N. Y. 
John A. Bennett, Wayland Canning Co., Wayland, N. Y. 
Henry Burden, Jr., Cazenovia Canning Co., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Amos H. Cobb, Cohb Preserving Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Clarence S. Cobb, Cobb Preserving Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
F. D. H. Cobb, Cobb Preserving Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Alphonse G. Clem, William Kettleburger, Webster, N. Y. 
K. M. Davies, K. M. Davies & Co., Williamson, N. Y. 
J. P. Dorrance, Pennellville Canning Co., Camden, N. Y. 
E. G. Evans, Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 
J. H. Fortmiller, Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y. 
L. S. Foster, Empire State Pickling Co., Phelps, N. Y. 
Frank Gehman, Windholz Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Geo. W. Taylor, Michigan Refining & Preserving Co., Menominee, Mich. 


J. 


Theodore F. Goldmark, Northern Maine Packing Co., New York, N. Y. 


N. J. Griffith, Stittville Canning Co., Stittville, N. Y. 

L. P. Hallett, Beech Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Lodeskop Haslip, Genesee Valley Preserving Co., Rush, N. Y. 
W. A. Higinbotham, Victor Preserving Co., Victor, N. Y. 

F. F. Hubbard, Canastota, N. Y. 

Geo. L. Hudson, Hudson & Co., Mattituck, N. Y. 

J. B. Hudson, Hudson & Co., Holley, N. Y. 

Wm. M. Hudson, Hudson & Co., Mattituck, N. Y. 

Elbert W. Johnston, Hudson & Co., Holley, N. Y. 

Wm. Kittelberger, Webster Canning & Preserving Co., Webster, N. Y. 
John F. Lozier, Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse N. Y. 

Burt Olney, Burt Olney Canning Co., Fort Stanwix, N. Y. 

J. P. Olney, Ft. Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 

W. R. Olney, Burt Olney Canning Co., Oneida, N. Y. 

M. F. Osborn, Wilson Canning Co., Mexico, N. Y. 

Francis Patterson, Cazenovia Canning Co., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
H. Perry, O. H. Perry & Son, Manlius, N. & 

. Sherman, New Hartford Canning Co., Utica, N. Y. 

& Shumaker, Fredonia Preserving Co., Silver Creek, N. a 
. Taylor, Clinton Canning Co., Clinton, 

. Thorne, Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

Vary, Batavia Preserving Co., Middleport, fe & 


J. C. Winters, Winters & Prophet Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

Chas. A. Windholz, Windholz Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 

Mrs. Dr. Coon, American Can Co., New York City. 

Jas. M. Brown, Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Fulton, N. Y. 

B. S. Bernsley, The Springville Canning Co., Springville, N. Y. 

H. G. Barker, The Springville Canning Co., Springville, N. Y. 

Arthur Cohn, Ward & Gow, New York City. 


- Wm. A. Clark, Fredonia Preserving Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


E. A. DeBott, Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

C. E. Dillingham, White Plains Canning Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
A. E. Fishell, Genesee Valley Preserving Co., Rush, N. Y. 
Henry H. Glassen, A. C. Soper & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Frank Gebbe, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. R. Hunt, Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

Chas. H. Hunt, Cherry Creek Canning Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
Florence B. Raine, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
L. T. Haviland, L. P. Haviland Co., Camden, N. Y. 

Ira S. Johnson, Fredonia Preserving Co., Wilson, N. Y. 
John Kimmel, Cohocton Canning Co., Cohocton, N. Y. 

Cc. N. Kenney, LeRoy Canning Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 

Wm. T. Laning, Wm. Laning & Co., Bridgeton, N. Y. 

H. B. McKay, Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. G. McLaughlin, Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Julian A. Morris, Wayland Canning Co., Wayland, N. Y. 

F. W. Myers, Oakfield, N. Y. 

F. W. Owen, Turin Canning Co., Turin, N. Y. 

Burt Olney, Burt Olney Canning Co., Oneida, N. Y. 

F. B. Perry, O. H. Perry & Son, Manlius, N. Y. 

Jay H. Pratt, Genesee Valley Preserving Co., Rush, N. Y. 
Enos Rice, Jackson & Rice, Albion, N. Y. 

Chas. Sampson, Fredonia Preserving Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 

B. S. Salisbury, Orleans County Canning Co., Albion, N. Y. 
Chas. Babbage, Ft. Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 

E. F. Fletcher, Ft. Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Wm. Beverly Winslow, Alert & McGuire, New York, N. Y. 


OHIO 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMB :RS. 


Henry Bitter, East Toledo Canning Co., Toledo, O. 

W. A. Budle, H. G. Bates, Blanchester, O. 

T. J. Chase, Rutland Canning Co., Rutland, O. 

Thos. R. Cooper, A. E. Ritty, Dayton, O. 

Wesley Fisher, Pressing & Orr Co., Norwalk, O. 

H. J. Fox, The Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, O. 

R. Hagel, Gypsum Canning Co., Gypsum, O. 

J. C. Haiman, The Canton Canning Co., Canton, O. 

J. J. Harman, Canton Canning Co., Canton, O. 

John Harding, South Lebanon Canning Co., South Lebanon, O. 

Wm. Hasket, The Yellow Springs Canning Co., Yellow Springs, O. 

S. F. Haserot, The Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, O. 

John Hasson, Waynesville, O. 

W. B. Hayner, J. M. Hayner & Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 

James R. Hicks, A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, O. 

L. M. Howlett, Pressing & Orr Co, Norwalk, O. : 

Wm. Kelly, Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, O. 

Henry Lalendorff, East Toledo, Ohio. 

F. P. Leatherbury, Pioneer Canning & Mfg. Co., Ft. Henry, Ohio. 

J. N. Lemmon, Waynesville Canning Co., Waynesville, O. 

H. B. Libby, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

H. A. Lockwood, The Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, O. 

Thos. G. Lucas, Hawesville Canning Co., Hawesville, Ohio. 

C. C. McDonald, Elyria Canning Co., Elryia, Ohio. 

J. S. Metzger, East Toledo Canning Co., Toledo, O. 

J. C. Mihon, Belle Plaine Canning Co., Belle Plaine, O 

F. M. Nichols, The Sears & Nickols Co., Chillicothe, O. 

J. P. Owens, Valley Packing Co., Lebanon, O. 

H. P. Perlee, H. B. Perlee & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. C. Pressing, Pressing & Orr Co., Norwalk, O. 

C. H. Radmasher, Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, O. 

L. R. Robertson, Yellow Springs Canning Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Roy R. Rowan, DeGroff Canning Co., DeGroff, Ohio. 

F. W. Sanderson, Eavey Packing Co., Xenia, O. 

L. Satterfield, The Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, O. 

A. J. Scheuer, Morrow Packing Co., Morrow, O. 

Leonard Schneider, Canton Canning Co., Canton, Ohio. 

F. M. Shark, Urbana Canning Co., Urbana, O. 

J. T. Snook, Waynesville Canning Co., Waynesville, O. 

Ed. E. Smith, Circleville, O. 

Chas. K. Stone, Elyria Canning Co., Elyria, O. 

Chas. Stevenson, Scioto Canning Co., Circleville, O. 

James Stoops, Van Wert Packing Co., Van Wert, O. 

A. C. Tully, DeGraff Canning Co., DeGraff, O. 

J. C. Warvel, Warvel Canning Co., Wauseon, O. 

E. R. Weachtor, A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, O. 

J. P. Weller, DeGraff Canning Co., DeGraff, O. 

W. W. Wilder, The Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, O. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS—OHIO. 

D. C. Eby, Secy., Trotwood Canning Co., Trotwood, O. 

T. C. Edwards, Continental Canning Co., Continental, O. 

W. H. Erdrich, The Bellview Kraut & Pickling Co., Bellview, O. 

Miles F. Eveland, Miamisville, O. 

Newton Gifford, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville, O. 

J. W. Harbaner, Toledo, O. 

Julius H. Helwager, The New Circleville Canning Co., Circleville. O. 

W. J. Herman, Lockville Canning Co., Columbus, O. 

Geo. Illes, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville, O. 

H. J. Kimball, The Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, O. 

W. A. Krug, Lockville Canning Co., Columbus, O. 

P. J. Loveland, Jr., New Paris Canning Co., New Paris, O. 

R. G. McCoy, McCoy Canning Co., Circleville, O. 
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SCHULTZ CO. 


SOLDER 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE and BOILER WORKS. 
1917-1919 Aliceanna St. Baltimore, Md. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE. 


Equipped with all the latest improvements. Strongly and 
accurately made. Has been used for years 
with perfect satisfaction. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


OUR CORPS OF EXPERT 


Canning Factory Draughtsmen, 


Construction superintendents and processors 
are at the service of those we build for. 
No matter what part of the United 
States or Canada. 


(Hither the SANITARY CAN SYSTEM 
or the HERMETICAL SEAL SYSTEM.) 


PRESSPRICH COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
103 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK, - - - 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory, write or call for particulars, 
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J. Miller, The J. Miller Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Geo. M. Neal, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 

R. O. Nothatine, The New Circleville Canning Co., Circleville, O. 
S. B. Orr, The Pressing & Orr Co., Circleville, O. 

H. M. Parker, Clyde Produce Co., Clyde, O. 

John E. Parker, Lewisville Canning Co., Easton, O. 

R. C. Peddicord, Fayette Canning Co., Washington C. H., O. 
Albert F. Remy, The Albert F. Remy Co., Mansfield, O. 
Francis Riechelderfer, Fairfield Canning Co., Amanda, O. 
Wm. Roegge, The Lippincott Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wm. Scherikel, Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 

L. A. Sears, Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 

A. G. Sherman, The Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont, O. 

R. J. Scheid, Eaton Canning Co., Eaton, O. 

W. M. Spencer, W. M. Spencer & Son, Cincinnati, O. 

A. D. Wagenhause, The J. Welier Co., Circleville, O. 

A. W. Wegenhause, The J. Weller Co., Cincinnati, O. 

F. A. Warner, The New Wooster Preserving Co., Wooster, O. 
=. H. Warner, Wooster Preserving & Canning Co., Wooster, O. 
W. J. Warmward, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 
J. M. Carroll, Crampton & Son., Celina, O. 

Mrs. Mary Hayner, J. M. Hayner Co., Lebanon, O. 

Mrs. C. C. McDonald, Elyria. O. 

F. P. Berger, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville, O. 

Ira E. Crampton, Crampton & Son Co., Celina, O. 

H. M. Crites, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville, O. 

T. H. Davis, Russellville Packing Co., Russellville, O. 

H. E. Eavy, Eavy Packing Co., Xenia, O. 

E. Inskeep, Urbana, U. 

John Inskeep, Russellville Packing Co., Russellville, O. 
W. C. Lincoln, the McCoy Canning Co., Woodstock, O. 

G. G. Patterson, Continental Packing Co.. Continental, O. 
Jas. Riedenderfer, Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 
Herman Shade, C. E. Sears & Co., Canal Winchester, O. 

A. L. Sharp, Crampton & Son Canning Co., Celina, O. 


OKLAHOMA 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Fred Struble, McAlister, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
D. C. Kingsley, The Townville Canning Co., Townville, Pa. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Howard E. Goff, High Rock Canning Co., High Rock, Pa. 
Chas. J. Fite, John Fite, Pittshurg, Pa. 
Victor Levin, S. H. Levin’s fons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. F. Mason, Avalon, Pa. 
H. S. Niell, H. S. Niell Canning Co., Springtown, Pa. 
Chas. D. Woods, P. Duff & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA > 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
F. W. Douthitt, Big Stone Canning Co., Big Stone, S. D. 


TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
O. S. Dinger, Lexington Canning Co., Lexington, Tenn. 
W. H. Smith, Smith Bros., Oak Grove, Tenn. 
Phil. H. Steinberg, Covington Canning Co., Covington, Tenr. 
of CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Dennis Corbly, Corbly Bros. & Martin, Shepard, Tenn. 
Henry P. Fritz, H. P. Fritz Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
C. F. Harward, Brownsville Canning Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 
J. E. Jackson, O. W. Jackson Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
J. C. Palmer, Charleston Canning Co., Charleston, Tenn. 
B. Rich, American Syrup and Preserving Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Horace Rainey, Columbia Canning Co., Columbia, Tenn. 
A. B. Ritchie, Ritchie Canning Co., New Tazewell, Tenn. 
T. C. Rutter, Charleston, Tenn. 
Herbert Sawrie, W. S. Sawrie & Sons, Nashville, Tenn. 
James Stokely, Stokely Bros. & Co., Newport, Tenn. 
Jno. M. Stokely, Stokely Bros. & Co., Newport, Tenn. 
Jno. West, Ware-Kent Co., Greenfield, Tenn. 
H. S. Woolwine, H. S. Woolwine Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
L. T. Webb, L. T. Webb Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
J. J. Wilson, Columbia Canning Co., Columbia, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Jno. S. Ogburn, Ogburn Canning Co., Winnesboro, Tex. 
UTAH 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Jos. A. Andrews, Morgan Canning Co., Morgan, Utah. 
Richard Stringham, Woods Cross Pickle Co., Woods Cross, Utah. 


VIRGINIA 


CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
Frank E. Diggs, Richmond, Va. 


VERMONT 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 
R. W. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Packing Co., Waterbury, Vt. 
B. E. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Packing Co., Waterbury, Vt. 


WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
Fred H. Bertschey, Plymouth Canning Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
R. R. Blodgett, Mayville Canning Co., Mayville, Wis. 
R. Broeing, Hustisford, Wis. 


I. J. Brown, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

A. B. Cambrey, The Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

W. A. Chustensey, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

James Clark, Bonnie Meade, Randolph, Wis. 

Cc. S. Crary, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

J. C. Dana, Reynolds Canning Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Otto Fahling, Klindt-Geiger Canning Co., Cassville, Wis. 

Roy M. Fletcher, Hustisford Canning Co., Hustisford, Wis. 

Bruno H. Green, New Holstein Canning Co., New Holstein, Wis. 

Jas. G. Green, New Holstein Canning Co., New Holstein, Wis. 

H. L. Green; P. Hohenadel, Jr., & Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Emil Gunther, F. W. Gunther Co., Racine, Wis. 

Ben Hennessey, Dutch Canning Co., Cedar Grove, Wis. 

J. B. Hennessey, Dutch Canning Co., Cedar Grove, Wis. 

H. C. Mead, Antigo Canning Co., Antigo, Wis. , 

J. P. Hoffman, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

P. Hohenadel, Janesville, Wis. 

J. W. Hutchison, Randolph Canning Co., Randolph, Wis. 

Chas. Kernan, W. Seyk Co., Keewaunee, Wis. ' 

Cc. P. Kite, Mgr. Lowell Canning Co., Lowell, Wis. 

G. A. Klindt, Klindt-Geiger Canning Co., Cassville, Wis. 

George J. Koeck, Prairie Canning and Packing Co., St. Nazerine, Wis. 

Hairy W. Koch, Waldo Canning Co., Waldo, Wis. ; 

H. W. Landreth, Oconto Canning Co., Oconto, Wis. ' 

W. C. Leitsch, Columbus, Wis. 

P. O. Means, Wassau Canning Co., Wassau, Wis. 

A. E. Newman, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

John T. Nieman, Cedarburg Canning Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

E. Reynolds, Reynolds Preserving Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Frank Roberts, Columbus Canning Co., Columbus, Wis. 

W. M. Roberts, Prairie View Canning Co., Randolph, Wis. 

H. A. Selden, Hartford Canning Co., Hartford, Wis. 

Edward Seyk, W. Seyk Canning Co., Keewaunee, Wis. 

F. A. Stare, Columbus Canning Co., Columbus, Wis. 

Frank T. Stare, The Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

John A. Ternke, Hartford Canning Co., Hartford, Wis. 

J. H. Timm, Plymouth Canning Co., Plymouth, Wis. 

James J. Wittenberg, Cedarburg Canning Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Chas. A. Yunker, Markesan Canning Co., Markesan, Wis. 
CONVENTION MEMBERS. 

Andrew M. Johnson, Wisconsin Pea Canneries, Manitowoc; Wis. 

J. Blackledge, Wisconsin Pea Canning Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Ralph W. Crary, Crary Canning Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

F. W. Guenther, The F. W. Guenther Co., Racine, Wis. 

E. T. Johnson, Onalaska Pickle and Canning Co., Onalaska, Wis. 

J. R. Jones, The Prairie View Canning Co., Randolph, Wis. 

E. McIntyre, Waldo Canning Co., Waldo, Wis. 

Amy Riebold, Tewelles & Brandies, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Wm. C. Schorer, Sauk City Canning Co., Sauk City, Wis. 

A. W. Smiley, Albany Canning Co., Albany, Wis. ‘ 

Wm. Thomas, The Prairie View Canning Co., Randolph, Wis. 

E. B. Warren, Warren Canning Co., Gillett, Wis. 

Watkins Williamson, The F. W. Guenther Co., Racine, Wis. 


WASHINGTON 
F. W. Sharp, Treas. Snake River Canning Co., Clarkston, Wash. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 
W. O. Alexander, McMechen Preserving Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLY MEN. 


ALABAMA 


L L. Lawrence, Modern Canner Co., Bridgeport, Ala. 


CONNECTICUT 


F. M. Clark, Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Ct. 
Watson S. Woodruff, S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct. 


CANADA 
M. K. Berthune, American Can Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
W. E. Blandford, Ayars Machine Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
J. S. Carmer, Sanitary Can Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Jas. B. Campbell, American Can Co., Montreal, Canada. 
J. Coker, Hogg & Lytle, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
G. H. Hogg, Hogg & Lytle, Toronto, Canada. 
G. H. Hogg, Hogg & Lytle, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
J. F. Garbat, Hogg & Lytle, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


CONNECTICUT 
Arthur B. Clark, Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 


GEORGIA 


G. F. Conway, American Can Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. R. Phillips, American Can Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 


A. M. Augerson, American Can Co., Chicago, II]. 

John Connelly, R. J. Kittridge Co., Chicago, Il. 

©. W. Cooke, American Can Co., Chicago, Il]. 

John Gough, Continental Can Co., Chicago, III. 

B. H. Larkin, Continental Can Co., Chicago, II. ( 

Glen McNab, American Can Co., Chicago, II]. 

W. G. Palmer, American Can Co., Chicago, Il. 

Paul W. Paver, J. M. Paver Co., Chicago, Il. 

Arnold Ringier, W. W. Barnaru Co., Chicago, III. 

A. C. Saylor, United States Printing Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Canning Machinery of all Kinds 


Including the Celebrated 


Queen Anne Cooker. 


SIMPLE - Light Running—Easy to Clean—None Better. 
Send For Description, Terms, Etc. 


I have some great bargains to offer in 
machinery of every description—little used— 
practically as good as new. 


H. Cottingham, 
BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. 


Contractor and Builder of 


CANNING FACTORIES 


Twenty years practical experience. Beware of 
$8000.00 Canning Factories. Fifteen years practical 
experience in State of Maryland. If you are going to 
build a canning factory let me figure with you on your 
plant. I can build you a plant to pack 24,000 cans in 
10 hours for $4500.00, turn key job. 

For further information write me, 


Cc. F. HARWARD, 
BROWNSVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


We manufacture a full line of Fine Silvered and Plain Screw 
Caps for Catsup Bottles, Whiskey Flasks, Pepper and Salt 
Seller Tops, Mason Jar Caps and Jelly Jar Covers. 
and prices on application. 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CoO. 


Samples 


Ind. 


HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED HOW SUCCESS IMITATED? 


We are the originators of the ONE PIPE SYSTEM 
which has proven its value in the Canning Factory. 

As the 20th Century Gas Apparatus is the 
only Machine that will make an absolutely uni- 
form quality of gas regardless of the changing 
consumption, it is the only Machine that will 
operate perfectly with a one pipe system. 

Call on us to demonstrate and prove this state- 
ment while at the Louisville Convention. 

Permitted to be installed in your main factory 
building without affecting your insurance. 


Durable, Reliable,Safe, 


Cheapest and Most 
Efficient Service 


Kemp Delivers 
the Goods 


Machine Furnished 
on Trial 


CENTURY GAS PRODUCING APPARATUS.” 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Andrew Stemod, Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
D. W. Archer, Chicago, Ill. 

G. F. Belknap, Automatic Cooker Co., Chicago, III. 

E. M. Burr, E. M. Burr & Co., Champaign, IIl. 

John Baker, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Hoopeston, III. 
W. M. Beggs, American Can Co., Hoopeston, IIl. 

Geo. R. Bones, American Can Co., Chicago, Il. 

Leland A. Babcock, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago, II. 
E. M. Blumenthal, E. Goldman & Co., Chicago, II. 
Clarence F. Colbert, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago, III. 
H. D. Crooks, McKennell & Laughlin Co., Chicago, III. 

G. G. Glass, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Hoopeston, III. 
J. F. Ecker, Automatic Cooker Co., Chicago, IIl. 

M. T. Grant, American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. Grant, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Geo. Glass, Jr., Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Hoopeston, III. 
John F. Geary, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. P. Haight, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Hoopeston, IIl. 
H. E. Hanse, E. Goldman & Co., Chicago, II]. 

C. G. Hastings, Automatic Cooker Co., Chicago, Il. 

Nat Halliday, Chicago Capper, Chicago, II. 

Albert P. Jacobs, Fred H. Knapp Co., Chicago, II]. 
Magnus G. Kettner, Chicago, Il. 

R. P. Katz, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. R. Kinsey, agent, Stecher Lithograph Co., Chicago, III. 
Thos. E. Lester, U. S. Printing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Clarence R. Leland, Canners Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Jas. Leigh, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. C. Leonard, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 

W. J. Latchford, Sprague C. M. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

S. F. Leonard, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. F. Liggett, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., EY Til. 

J. H. Morrison, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Jno. C. McIntyre, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Hoopeston, III. 
Edwin McDonald, McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. A. Pickett, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago, II. 

C. W. Smith, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 

Arthur Sherwood, Int. Salt Co., Chicago, Ili. 

8S. J. Steele, Continental Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. A. Suydan, Continental Can Co., Chicago, I]. 

E. Simpson, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sam M. Sibley, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. H. Shivelon, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago, II]. 
Danl. G. Trench, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago, III. 
F. S. Ulery, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Hoopeston, III. 
Leonard H. Vaughn, Vaughn’s Seed Store, Chicago, III. 
Lansing B. Warner, Canners Exchange, Chicago, III. 

E. Zurndorf, American Label Mfg. Co., Chicago office, III. 


INDIANA 
Oscar T. Day, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. E. Gallway, Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind: 
A. H. Gregg, Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Wm. L. Jones, American Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. C. Pollock, United States Printing Co., Indianapolis, ‘Ind, 
R. S. Webb, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. S. Townsend, C. S. Townsend, Greenfield, Ind. 
Chester Bradford, Climax Mach. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. W. Drake, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Anderson, Ind. 
G. M. Dusendschow, Climax Mach. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. E. Day, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


~B. Fishein, Southern Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


E. K. Hood, Climax Mach. Co., indianapolis, Ind. 

Lester F. Lewellen, Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

D. E. Lewellen, Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

O. E. McMeans, McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. M. Paver, Sr., The J. M. Paver Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. Pennington, U. S. Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. E. Ragsdale, M. D., Climax Mach. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. Russell Sherman, U. S. Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

G. L. Sanford, J. M. Paver Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chas. A. Tripp, McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA 


Jno. Baker, Jr., Baker & Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Louis C. Lenck, Miss. Box Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


KENTUCKY 


M. J. Culp, Sunlight Doudle Glass Sash Co., Louisville, Ky. 
G. W. Embry, Belle & Coggeshall Co., Louisville, Ky. 

H. W. Embry, Belle & Coggeshall Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Elliott Riddell, Belle & Coggeshail Co., Louisvilie, Ky. 

E. M. Winstam, Roller Stencil Co., Louisville, Ky. 

H. H. Alvey, Alvey Ferguson Co., Louisville, Ky. 

N. W. Bywater, Roller Stencil Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Roy A. Bagby, Bagby-Howe Drug Co., Louisville, Ky. 

W. S. Bodley, Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Phil. M. Rose, Alvey Ferguson Co., Louisville, Ky. 


MAINE 
E. M. Cobb, E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 


Howard M. Davis, E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 
E. M. Lang, Jr., E. M. Lang Co.. Portland, Me. 


Henry R. Stickney, Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Portland, Me. 


Frank W. Smith, R. O. Conant Co., Portland, Me. 
Alden Strong, E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 
Howard Wilslow, E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 


MARYLAND 


J. E. Abrams, a Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Robt. Bowron, Judge Mach. Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 


Leonard Burbank, Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chas. T. Byrnes, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
C. W. Blackstone, Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Cc. H. Brooks, American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. Cottingham, H. Cottingham, Baltimore, Md. 

Harry Doeller, Simpson-Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Richard Dorsey, American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. G. Daugherty, American Car. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
John C. Doeller, The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
E. Everett Gibbs, Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

G. E. Gordon, Judge Mach. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

F. C. Harper, Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
John Howell, Burt Mach. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. Hoffman, Continental Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Saml. Johancen, S. Johancen & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Clarence A. Jones, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Robt. L. Judge, The Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

A. I. Judge, The Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

E. J. Judge, Judge Mach. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. Wallace Kemp, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. P. Keppler, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Fred H. Knapp, The Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
C. G. Kraft, Stecher Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. W. Krebs, American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. M. Kronau, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. M. Kronau, Jr., Simpson-Dceller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Laws, American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

E. R. Loweres, Continental Can Co.,-Baltimore, Md. 

Jno. G. Lusk, The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
J. R. Mitchell, The Jno. R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. W. Norton, Continental Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Wm. N. Norman, Saml. Johancen & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. C. Osborne, Maryland Color Ptg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. J. Phelps, Walter J. Phelps, Baltimore, Md. 

S. O. Randall, S. O. Randall, Baltimore, Md. 


E. Phillip Renneburg, Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md. 


W. H. Rife, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Isaac Robinson, Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. F. Rife, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

E. Clay Shriner, Continenta: Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. Slaysman, Jr., Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. H. H. Stevenson, Stevenson & Co., Baltimure, Md. 
Clarence Stewart, American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. W. Sisk, American Can Co., Preston, Md. 

J. C. Taliaferro, Continental Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. M. D. Tyler, Tyler Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

William Weikle, American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Louis T. Weis, Am. Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Christian Weikle, Am. Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. T. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. L. Whitehurst, Burt Mch. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

F. W. Wild, Jr., Burt Mch. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN 
S. C. Crump, Bay City Box & Lumber Co., Bay City, Mich. 
H. Gleason, Jr., National Can Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. Chris Hanson, U. S. Gas Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
R. F. Perry, Meoshow Bacon Co., Bay City, Mich. 
T. G. Rolland, Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
G. B. Ruple, U. S. Gas Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
E. J. Sheap, S. M. Isbell & Co., Jackson, Mich. 
C. J. Bolay, The Shredder Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Alfred M. Burton, Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
C. B. Cox, D. M. Ferry Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Theo. Cobb, D. K. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A. T. Ferrell, A. T. Ferrell Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
F. A. Ingram, Rogers Brothers, Alpena, Mich. 
L. C. Mauelenhall, A. F. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Wm. L. Nufer, Nufer-Cedar Co., Whitehall, Mich. 
J. J. Nufer, Nufer Cedar Co., Whitehall, Mich. 
B. F. Roberts, Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A. L. Rogers, Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich. 
B. C. Vott, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 
A. BP: Villa, U. S. Gas Mch. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
W. V. Wellman, A. T. Ferrell Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
D. A. Walker, National Can Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Wilson, Shedder Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Jos. M. Carrington, Dovetail Box Mch. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Thos. McColloch, Colquet Box Co., Colquet, Minn. 


MIS>VURI 
J. T. Bristow, Holley-Matthews Mfg. Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
W. H. Barnes, Holley-Matthews Mfg. Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
P. G. Chamberlain, The U. S. Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
James A. Humphrey, Continetal Can Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Geo. Malone, DeLisle Lumber Co., Wardell, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 


Joseph Croft, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. W. Davis, Sanitary Can Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Geo. Dixon, Ayars Machine Cv., Salem, N. J. 

Wm. C. Fennimore, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
David M. Ayars, Ayars Mch. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chas. H. Ayars, Ayars Mch. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Maurice B. Ayars, Ayars Mch. Co., Salem, N. J. 

C. W. Bennett, Ayars Mch. Co., Salem, N. J. 

H. W. Brown, Ayars, Mch. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Wilbur D. Brandiff, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
J. C. Butcher, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Wm. H. Souder, Sanitary Can Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
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THE TRADE 


TIN CAN MACHINERY. 


All can manufacturers are interested in any machinery that will make them more PROFIT with the same labor expenditure. 


If we cannot demonstrate to your entire satisfaction that our machinery will earn more MONEY for you with the same labor 
outlay and practically no repair expense, YOU don’t want it at any price. If we can SHOW YOU, you cannot afford to use or buy 
any other at any price. 


Our New Model 8A combined automatic Lock Seam Body Maker and side seam Soldering Machine at $1,800.00 and Model 8B 
Rotary Header at $1,000.00 for standard cans will amaze you by their simplicity. Capacity 50,000 cans in ten hours, only one rotating 
shaft and no rotating cans. 

Our Standard Machines have a daily capacity of close to 80,000 cans in ten hours, and for making the new Lock and Lap Seam 
Sanitary Can are the only ones in existence that have been demonstrated by actual operation. Ask the largest manufacturer of 


Sanitary Cans about the FIFTEEN Body Machines and TWENTY Slitters of our make they operate. 


OUR PATENTS COVER THE ART COMPLETELY. 


See us at the convention or write. We will gladly go into any can making proposition and SHOW YOU. 


UTICA INDUSTRIAL CoO., 
ROME. N. Y. 


LANG’S AUTOMATIC SUCCESS CAN CAP DROPPER 


FOOL PROOF WITH PERFECT CAPS 
DOES NOT CLOG THE RUN-WAY AND CANNOT GET OUT OF ADJUSTMENT 


SIMPLE. . A MONEY SAVER. 
EFFECTIVE . Did We Get Your 
DORABLE. Order at Convention ? 


MADE FOR EITHER PLAIN OR HEMMED CAPS. 
YOU WANT IT—WE WANT YOUR ORDER. 


M. LANG COMPANY, maine. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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NEW YORK 

F. P. Assmann, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Baldridge, Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., New York City. 
Lorenzo Benedict, Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 
Wm. J. Bogle, Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 
Mr. Callahan, American Can Co., New York City. 
Roy Buckley, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Cc. P. Chisholm, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
W. A. Chisholm, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Geo. W. Cobb, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
F. L. Craddock, the Pfaulder Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
T. G. Cranwell, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Harry Craver, American Can Co., New York city. 
Jos. Crump, United States Printing Co., New York City. 
F. J. Currie, Export and Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
J. A. Fry, American Can Co., New York City. 
G. R. Gaddis, American Can Co., New York City. 
Cc. W. Graham, treasurer Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 
J. E. Hall, Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Frank Hallock, Estate W. S. Doig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. S. Harris, C. S. Harris Co.. Rome, N. Y. 
Joe. Haskins, Geo. F. Wescott Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
William Hyman, Hohmann & Maurer Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Juilleratt, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., New York City. 
G. H. Kellogg, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Peter Kuse, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. J. Miller, L. J. Miller, Burgen, N. Y. 
C. L. Minor, the Pfaulder Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Frank P. Payne, Fruit Jar Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. W. Phelps, American Can Co., New York City. 
Albert Kluch, M. E., E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jerome B. Rice, J. Kk. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
R. L. Sale, Dietzer-Sale Label Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ogden S. Sell, Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Phillip Schafer, Victor Lithographic Co., New York City. 
J. L. Stratham, C. S. Harris Co., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Wm. M. Stein, Howland Metallic Cap Co., New York City. 
€. H. Temple, American Can Co., New York City. 
F. D. Throop, American Can Co., New York City. 
M. E. Wescott, Geo. F. Wescott Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. F. Wilson, W. A. Bostwick Glass Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
W. A. Ackley, Perfect Can Stamper Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 
Frank Achilli, American Can Co., New York City. 
Chas. M. Ams, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Geo. Alexander, Phoenix Cap Co., New York, N. Y. 
W. R. Ayars, Secty., Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Julius Brenzieger, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Chas. A. Boller, Stecher Lithographic Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Leon H. Brand, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
M. D. Blakeslee, Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Gustav Bissing, Chisholm Scott Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R. Brooks Brown, Sure Seai Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dr. W. A. Bostwick, W. A. Bostwick Glass Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. M. Brush, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. $ 
W. A. Chapman, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
L. N. R. Carvalho, American Metal Cap Co., New York City. 
A. E. Clark, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
William Casey, Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y. 
F. L. Cranson, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. 
E. P. Daggett, Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

_O. C. Dussoit, Hohman & Mauer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
P. C. Doyle, Phoenix Cap Co., New York. 
C. E. Dillingham, White Plains Can Co., Whiteplains, N. Y. 
Geo. Guthrie, Hohman & Maurer Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Theo. A. Gessler, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., New York, N. Y. 
Charles P. Guelf, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
C. L. Hogle, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
J. D. Hopkins, John F. White Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
A. B. Hohmann, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Alfred Ingram, Sure Seal Co., New York, N. Y. 
Chas. H. Jaeger, Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
E. Keith, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
W. C. Langbridge, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
F. A. Lippert, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
E. E. Metz, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. S. Mappest, American Radiator Co., New York, N. Y. 
C. H. Newell, National Roofing Co., Tonowanda, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Pollard, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Rogers, American Metal Cap Co., New York City. 
R. A. Russell, Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
T. P. Rice, National Roofing Co., Tonowanda, N. Y. 
Frank P. Ryder, S. N. Ryder & Son, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
H. S. Shukech, Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Smith, Perfect Can Stamper Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 
Donald Stuart, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
T. C. Sparks, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
H. B. Shellhouse, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
W. H. Sells, Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Richard C. Smith, John E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charles H. Sterling, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Daniel A. Skuse, Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. H. Smith, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. Thrane, M. E., E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. W. Graham, Utica Industrial Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Claude L. Tarbox, Tacks Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
John F. White, Jno. F. White Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
A. P. Wolfe, Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
I. N. White, John F. White Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Fred. Wagner, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y, 

O. B. Westcott, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., New York City. 

D. J. Yonker, Huntley Mfg Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


OHIO 


D. C. Beachmann, National Lead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Geo. B. Carney, National Lead Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert J. Chute, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Benj. F. Cake, United States Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wm. A. Dail, National Lead Co., Cincinnati, O. 

E. M. Ellwood, The Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O. 

F. C. Fisher, Central Box & Shook Co., Cincinnati, O. 
W. B. Fenn, Federal Glass Co., Columbus, O. 

Charles Fischer, Incandescent Light and Stove Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Hayner Bros. & Mill, Automatic Sterilizer, South Lebanon, Ohio. 
O. C. Huffman, United States Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Chas. Johnston Blair, U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. 
H. L. Krier, U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. L. Lawrence, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
A. W. Livingston, Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 

W. W. Morral, Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

S. E. Morral, Morral Bros., Moryal, O. 

W. C. Mills, The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. | 
Anton Mill, Hayner Bros. & Mill, Cincinnati, O. 

J. R. Noell, secretary U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Morris M. Payne, United States Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. B. Phinney, Chilicothe, O. 

S. M. Rider, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

C. A. Ritter, The U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Clarence Sale, Incandescent Light and Stove Co., Cincinnati, O. 

S. H. Sale, Incandescent Light and Stove Co., Cincinnati, O. 

P. B. Sullivan, National Lead Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. T. Shannon, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. F. W. St. John, Worcester Salt Co., Columbus, O. 

C. R. Ryder, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, O. 

Joseph Stubbens, Incandescent L. & G. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

R. B. Strader, The Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 

Theo. A. Scott, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

E. Trautman, Cleveland Box Co., Cleveland, O. 

W. T. Voiers, Incandescent Light & Stove Co., Cincinnati, O. 

O. W. Wolfe, Burnup Bldg. & Sup. Co., Toledo, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. W. Base, J. F. Haller Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cc. W. Bennett, American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. A. Colbert, Spratue C. M. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. R. Early, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
L. A. Faber, U. S. Smelting Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louis Follett, Standard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 

J. F. Haller, Jos. F. Haller Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Geo. W. Hamann, Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wm. S. Kern, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

John F. Kraft, Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Frank Limberg, Jos. F. Haller Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Geo. E. Lockwood, Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. E. Lockwood. Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. W. Nicol, Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eugene Phillips, U. S. Smelting Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Pohlman, Jos. F. Haller Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ~ 

Fred J. Ramsey, Ramsay Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. V. Sachs, Jas. H. Matthews & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thos. W. Simpers, American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Joseph Stein, James H. Matthews & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wilmer Wickersham, Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 


T. J. Morris, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
W. B. Morgan, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
F. B. Schultz, Tenn. Can Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UTAH 
L. A. Ray, Continental Can Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


VERMONT 
J. A. Steward, L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


B. Andrews, Va. Lumber & Box Co., Petersburg, Va. 
S. Huffman, Virginia Can Co., Buchanan, Va. 

J. Hayden, Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Oliver J. Johnson, Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Geo. H. Steward, L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


D. L. Murray, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Jos. P. Wells, Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
David M. Weir, Phillips Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 


I. Brandeis, Twelles & Brandeis, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Frank Hamacheck, Frank Hamacheck, Keewaunee, Wis. 

P. H. Hohenadel, Jr., Automatic Cooker Co., Jonesville, Wis. 

J. M. Kieckhefer, Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles L. Kunz, The M. G. Madison Seed Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Geo. L. Levering, F. W. Schmidt Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis. 
H. C. Madison, M. G. Madison Seed Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

L. E. Pits, Schmidt & Mundt, Manitowoc, Wis. 

F. W. Schmidt, F. W. Schmidt Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis. 
J. C. Schmidt, W. W. Schmidt Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis. 
Thad. G. Searle, Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. Twelles, Twelles & Brandeis, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Geo. F. Winkler, Wilmanns Bros. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. 
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SANITARY CANS 


With 


IMPROVED LOCK SIDE SEAM 


We are pleased to announce that we are 
equipped to manufacture all regular sizes of Sani- 
tary Cans with our Improved Lock Side Seam. 
This style of Side Seam has been thoroughly 
tried out and perfected during the past season; 
it has given universal satisfaction and is regarded 
as a decided improvement over the Lap Side 
Seam. Our adoption of the Improved Lock Seam 
marks another step forward in the development 
of the Sanitary Can. The old style Lap Seam 
served us well, as indeed it did all Can making 
systems in their embryotic stages. In thus aban- 
doning it, we are removing the only obsolete 
feature of the Sanitary Can. 


Sanitary Cans have been originated, devel- 
oped and perfected by us. Our many years’ ex- 
perience is worth much to the packer. 


We manufacture ONLY this type of Can, 
and devote our entire attention to it.. We have 
no experiments to try out on any one. 


SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


SANITARY CAN COMPANY 


Factories: 
Fairport, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


General Offices: FAIRPORT, N. Y. Sanitary Can Company, Ltd., 
New York Office: 447 W. FOURTEENTH ST. Niagara Falls, Ontaric. 


Cans manufactured under Max Ams Patents. 
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BROKERS. 


ARKANSAS 
Henry C. Reed, Reed Bros., Fort Smith, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


O. B. Franz, Lee Franz Brokerage Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
M. H. Turner, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEORGIA 
C. A. Taylor, C. A. Taylor Co., Brunswick, Ga. 


IOWA 


F. D. Morgan, Cartan & Gaffrey, Sioux City, Iowa. 
D. E. Stoddard, Ayres Brokerage Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
A. E. Stoddard, Ayres Brokerage Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Cc. R. Tyler, Russell Brokerage Co., Zion City, Iowa. 


ILLINOIS 


F. W. Bierley, L. H. Lyford Co., Peoria, Il. 
Henry Colberg, Chicago, Il. 

W. F. Durbisch, H. F. Durbisch & Co., Aurora, IIl. 

W. R. Eley, Grant, Beall & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Walter A. Frost, Walter A. Frost & Co., Chicago, III. 
J. L. Flannery, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 

Raynor Hubbell, Chicago, Il. 

F. A. Golsch, Jones Bros., Bloomington, III. 

J. N. Grant, Grant-Beall & Co., Chicago, III. 

T. W. Gailick, T. W. Stevenson & Co., Chicago, Il. 
James M. Hobbs, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Warren B. Jones, N. A. Cable & Co., Chicago, III. 

Cc. S. Jones, Jones Bros., Peoria, Ill. 

Jos. Keevers, L. H. Lyford Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Neil J. Kyle, Fisk, Kyle Co., Chicago, III. 

George H. Leslie, J. H. Leslie & Co., Chicago, II]. 

Wm. B. Moffitt, Rexford-Pettijohn & Co., Chicago, Il. 
P. J. Murphy, Deming & Gould Co., Chicago, III. 

W. H. Nicholls, W. H. Nicholls & Co., Chicago, 11]. 

E. P. Sills, J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago, III. 

William Tilghman, W. J. Tilghman & Co., Chicago, Il]. 
F. C. Wheeler, Jr., W. S. Knight & Co., Chicago, Il. 
A. B. White, Geo. D. Bills & Co., Chicago, III. 

Harold W. Wing, Lyman R. Wing & Co., Chicago, II1. 
Lyman R. Wing, Jr., Lyman R. Wing & Co., Chicago, III. 


INDIANA 
John H. Buning, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. Dugdale, Indianapolis, Ind. ai 


H. C. Gilbert; Henry C. Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. A. Humphrey, Evansville Commercial Co., Evansville, Ind. 
F. A. Todd, Indiana Selling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENTUCKY 


Fulton Gordon, Broker, Louisville, Ky. 

R. H. Grinstead, R. H. Grinstead Co., Louisville, Ky. 
W. W. Heaton, Broker, Louisville, Ky. 

W. M. McKown, Louisville, Ky. 

Otis W. Pukrell, Pukrell, Craig & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
E. R. Reynolds, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 
G. M. Ahrens, G. M. Ahrens Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


MARYLAND 


Thos. J. Meehan, Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. Fletcher Sisk, A. W. Sisk & Co., Preston, Md. 

J. Cecil Smith, Hanna & Smith, Baltimore. Md. 

Ek. C. Shriner, E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Harry P. Strasbaugh, Strasbaugh & Silver Co., Aberdeen, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

F. H. Dickinson, Boston, Mass. 

D. F. Erskine, W. H. Stone Co., Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Holt, H. M. Holt & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. E. Hyde, Jr., Dorman-Huxford Co., Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 

F. B. Neuhoff, F. B. Neuhoff Co., Detroit, Mich. 
MISSOURI 


L. M. Bates, Bates, Brooks & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Millard J. Block, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. M. Buchanan, Gable, Johnson & Harwood Brok. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Geo. P. Doan, Ford & Doan, St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 

Milton J. Flarsheim, Seavy & Flarsheim, Kansas City, Mo. 

James L. Ford, Ford & Doan, St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
Henry J. Gable, Gable, Johnson & Harwood Co,. Kansas City, Mo. 
Jos. N. Gettys, Gettys Brokerage Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ralph E. Goodlet, Goodlet & Bolles, Kansas City, Mo. 

Fred. Herger, McManus, Herger Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
R. M. Laas, Farnum Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. S. McIntosh, Russell Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

C. A. Sanford, McManus-Herger Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
W. L. Stanton. E. L. Stanton & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

David Treichlinger, Treichlinger & Stern Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
H. S. Susmann, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Omaha, Neb. 


NEW YORK 


Chas. Corby, Corby Commission Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. F. C. Kilman, Bogle & Scott, New York, N. Y. 

A. C. Lane, Dunne, McCord & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. L. North, Johnson-North & Co., New York, N. Y. 

D. B. Simmons, D. B. Simmons & Co., Utica, N. Y. 

S. Thursby, Kemp-Day & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Walter B. Timms, Austin, Nichols & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Chas. F. Ward, Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Alex. Wylie, J. K. Armsby Co., New York, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
George R. Freeman, Geo. R. Freeman & Son., Fargo, N. D. 


OHIO 


W. R. Chace, Cincinnati, O. 

E. T. Collins, Toledo, O. 

T. M. Estes, T. H. Estes Mill Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 

J. H. Kline, The B. W. Housmor Co., Cleveland, O. 

E. F. Klum, Cincinnati, O. 

Paul E. Kroekle, The Paul E. Kroekle Co., Cleveland, O. 
F. E. Nelson, The F. E. Nelson Co., Columbus, O. 

A. H. Sanford, Sallee & Sanford, Columbus, O. 


OKLAHOMA 
E. IF’. Wallace, Wallace Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Thos. A. Cobb, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tom Brown, Tom Brown Merchandise Bkg. Co., Pittsbur;, Pa. 
Harry W. Dunlap, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Geo. A. Duse, Duse & Caldwell, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. Kemmler, Jr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chas. C. Miller, Chas. C. Miller Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles W. Roberts, Jessup & Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. T. Shartz, Pittsburg, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 
J. H. Martin, J. H. Martin & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
UTAH 
Lucian A. Ray, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
VIRGINIA. 


John Adams, Richmond, Va. 
B. F. Moomaw, Moomaw, Horton Co., Roanoke, Va. 
A. G. Reaburn, Fincastle, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
J. Blaie Willison, The Willison-Earle Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WASHINGTON 
H. Clarke, Kelley-Clarke Co., Seattle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wm. F. Bode, Reid Murdock & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. W. Bedford, Sprague Warner & Co., Chicago, II. 

Jno. A. Lee, Buyer for S. Peterson Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Wm. Roth, Wholesale Grocer, Chicago, I11. 

H. C. Gardner, Ridenour Baker Grocery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Warren Goddard, Goddard Grocery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Clair Leber, Haas Leber Grocery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Leslie Leber, Haas, Leber Grocery Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 
T. C. Smith, Lamb-Fish Grocery Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Tom Hale, Hale, Halsell Grocery Co., McAllister, Okla. | 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. | 
Robt. Allen, U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. | 
Lieut. A. D. Kniskern, U. S. Subsistence Department, Chicago, II]. 

Albert T. Bacon, Cost Systems, Chicago, I]. 


A. Budde, Anchor Line, Chicago, II. 

J. J. Mulligan, The Canner, Chicago, III. 

Geo. Shaw, The Canner, Chicago, IIl. 

E. D. Fisher, Canners and Packers Directory, Rock Island, III. 
H. E. Barnard, State Food Commissioner, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. W. Bitting, U. S. Food and Dairy Inspector, Lafayette, Ind. 
G. D. Moffett, Blue Ridge Dispatch, Louisville, Ky. 

J. S. Skinner, Market Growers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Joel Hillman, Hotel Rudolph, Atlantic, N. J. 

Thos. E. Barrett, Norfolk and Western R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
W. W. Single, W. M. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

Bradley T. Stokes, Agent Kanawha Dispatch, Baltimore, Md. 
F. N. Barrett, American Grocer, New York. 

D. T. Daniels, Jr., Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, O. 

G. E. Davis, Kanawha Dispatch, Cincinnati, O. 

T. H. Woodsworth, Cincinnati, O. 

C. E. Young, Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, oO. 

E. W. Duckwall, National Canners Laboratory, Aspinwall, Pa. 
A. V. Mason, Pittsburg Terminal Warehouse Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. W. Hannah, Wilkenson-Caddis Co., Newark, N. J. 

W. B. Kinkead, State Food Inspector, Lexington, Ky. 

Jos. C. Greb, Manager Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. E. Gary, State Food Inspector, Louisville, Ky. 

W. H. Sparks, Louisville Lighting Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Jackson E, Earnshaw, U. S. Food and Drug Inspector, Louisville, Ky. 4 


SI 
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Robinson’s Blank Feeding Attachment 


PATENT PENDING. 


For feeding blanks to a die to be 


cut into caps or lids; also bumping 


blanks into caps or lids. The attach- 


emnt can be applied to any press. 


Capacity 60,000 per day of 10 hours. — 
Prices quoted on application. 


BY STEVENSON & COMPANY, 
106-7 S. CAROLINE STREET, ) BALTIMORE, MD. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY 


We can supply for present delivery at lowest prices, or will make growing contract prices for.1909 crop. 


Beans, 
Beets, 
Onions, 
Peas, 
Squash, 
Cucumbers. 


Correspondence 


Invited 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens, - CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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Capagjty, 10,000,000 Cubic Feet. 


Delaware Avenue Stores, Nos. I, 2, 
3—Delaware Avenue, Water and 
Pine Streets. 


Pennsylvania Stores—Front, Pine 
and Water Streets. 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Stores, 
Bonded— Front, Water and 
Pine Streets. 


Sixteenth Street Stores—Sixteenth 
and Callowhill Streets. 


Moro Phillips Stores—Delaware 
Avenue, Swanson and Fitzwater 
Streets. 


West India Stores, Bonded—Dela- 
ware Avenue, north side of 
Catharine and Swanson Streets. 


Atlantic Stores, Bonded — Dela- 
ware Avenue, north side of 
Catharine and Swanson Streets. 


Port Richmond Stores—Richmond 
and Cambria Streets. 


Twenty-third Street Stores— 
Twenty-third and Race Streets. 


Twenty-third Street Grain Ele- 
vator—Race and Bonsall Streets. 


Warehouses for storage of Haz- 
ardous Merchandise. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WAREHOUSING 


and Safe Deposit Co. 


Warehousing and Banking. Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000 


Banking House and Main Office, 113 and 115 South Third Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Warehousing and Banking 
Storage 
Labeling 
Shipping 
Distributing 
Advances Made 


BEST WAREHOUSES BEST SERVICE 


MODERATE CHARGES 


Direct Track Connection. 


The Harris Patent Power 
Hoisting and Carrying Machine 


C. S. HARRIS COMPANY, 


Sole Owners and 
Man ufacturers 


~ 


IN 


ROME, N. 
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ESTABLISHED 1871. 


YOU WISH 
ANYTHING 
PRODUCED IN COLORS 
- INA FIRST CLASS MANNER 


WRITE TO 


ITHOGRAPHIC 
0 


ROCHESTER, 


EMBOSSED AND Plain 


Wo ORK 


oF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


THE LABELS WE MAKE ARE SUPERIOR 
IN DESIGN AND FINISH. 

WHEN BUYING, CONSIDER QUALITY AS 
WELL AS PRICE. 


INCORPORATED (887, 


We make Can Labels 


The kind that helps 
to sell your goods... 


By reason of devoting our energies 
especially to this work, and with one of 
the most complete lithographic equip- 
ments in the world at our service, these — 


facts somewhat explain why we continue 
to lead in our particular field. 


Large and small orders are given the 
same prompt attention. 


The quality and character of our 
work and our prices are worthy of your 


investigation. 


Stecher Lithographic @., 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers can use this column Free for securing either positions 
or hands. To all others the charge is 20c. per line, one time, or 50c. per 
line, monthly; cash with order. Where the address is care of THE TRADE, 
nape should be sent for answers, as the P. O. requires renewed postage 
on such, 


HELP WANTED. 


WaNTED—A practical Man, to Runan Ayars Capping Machine; must 
have best of reference; no other need apply. Address A, G. GENTZ, 
Superintendent, Liberty Brand Canning Co,, 219 State St,, Dover, Del. 


WANTED.—A first-class Foreman for Olive Factory. One who is ac- 
- customed to managing help; a man who understands the packing of Olives 
preferred. He must be a hustler. Steady situation to the right man. 
Give age, experience, reference and salary expected. Address OLIVES, 
care THE TRADE. 


WANTED—A first-class Canned Goods Salesman. Write, giving full 
particulars. A. B. C. c/o THE TRADE. 


WaNnTED—Competent Man, to Sell Canning Machinery and Complete 
Canning Factories. Address O. PRESSPRICH & CoO., 103 Park Ave., 
New York. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced Canned Fruit Salesman; require man 
capable of assisting Sales Manager and taking charge of crew work out of 
Chicago. Address, PRODUCTS, care THE TRADE. 


WANTED—Man familiar with can business, to Assist in Sales Depart- 
ment; excellent opportunity. Address, with particulars, ‘‘CHARLES,”’ 
care THE TRADE. 


WanTED—Experienced Superintendent Processor in factory puttinn 
up principally tomatoes. Good position. Give full information wheg 
replying. Address JACK FRosT, care THE TRADE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Notice to packers and canners---Your attention is called to the fact 
that the Superintendent Processors’ Association furnishes you with first-class 
expert processors and superintendents free of charge, therefore, when you 
desire to make a change or are in need of a good superintendent or pro- 
cessor, kindly drop the Secretary a card or send stamps and he will furnish 
full particulars, so you can be placed in communication with several, and 
thereby select your own choice and make your own terms with them. For 
full particulars, address Wm. Smith, Secretary, Superintendent Processors’ 
Association, care The Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


I AM OPEN For AN ENGAGEMENT FoR NEXT SEASON, or longer; 
have had several years experience packing all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables, and have been employed for the past two years as superintendent 
(of one of the factories) of one of the largest and best concerns. in the 
country; can furnish the best of reference from present employers; will be 
open for engagement from January 1, 1909. For further information, 
please address A. W., care THE TRADE. 


WanTED—By a reliable and processor, a position with 
a reliable canning concern in the north for the season of 1 At present 
employed, but will be at liberty to accept new position by December Ist. 
Address ALBERT, care THE TRADE. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent for 1 A man who can build 
and equip canning factory, have years of practical experience packing 
fruits and vegetables of all kinds in cans and glass. Best of reference from 

ag employers. As to character and ability address, “SHELBY” care 
HE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED—As Foreman or Practical Man, in Wholesale 
Grocery, Pickle or Preserve House; up to date on all products, as blueing, 
ammonia, carbonated beverages, catsup, pickles, sauces, relishes, jellies, 
jams, syrups, mincemeats, extracts, baking powder, etc.; no return goods, 
Address PRACTICAL, care THE TRADE. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Position by an expert Fruit Preserver. Special- 
ties—Bottled fruits, glace fruits, jams and jellies: long experience in Eng- 
land, France and Canada; highest references. Apply ALFRED M. 
COCKS, Winona, Ont. 


WanTED— Position as Processor or Superintendent for 1909, by young 
man with 14 years experience in the canning business, Can pack a variety 
of fruits and vegetables, and can furnish good references, Address DEAR- 
BORN, care THE TRADE. 


A Position WaNTED—As Superintendent-Processor for a new or old 


established canning factory; have over 25 years’ experience es 


all kinds fruit, jams, jelly, butters, etc., also packs of up-to-date cann 
fruits and vegetables, and have established market for same; open for 
engagement for the season, with privilege, if satisfactory to both parties 
for following season. Address ‘‘B,’’ c/oTHR TRADE. 


WANTED.—Position by sober young man. 12 years experiencein Can- 
ning business, to run capping machines or do processing with factory 
operating in Baltimore or the South. Will send references. 

Address, DOUBLEYOU, care THE TRADE. 


WANTED—A Position as Superintendent-Processor by an Expert Pro- 
cessor and Engineer; years of experience; can pack all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables according to the National Pure Food Law; understand all 
up-to-date machinery; can build a new plant or remodel an old one to the 
best of advantage; am a good manager of help, sober and willing to hustle; 
can furnish good reference. Address G.G. W., 612 East Grand River 
street, Clinton, Mo. 


SITUATION WANTED—By an expert Canner, Pickler and Preserver; 
over 25 years of experience on fine fruits, vegetables, catsup, sauces, rel- 
ishes, pickles, dressings and mustard; know how to put up fine green 
peeled Chili peppers, crystalized citrons, lemon and orange peel; know how 
to put up all goods so they give universal satisfaction, keep in any climate 
and comply with the Pure Food Laws; can furnish the very best references 
ty know how to handle help successfully. Address EXPERT, c/o THE 

ADE. 


WANTED.—Position as Superintendent Processor by one who has had 
experience in packing the staple products; am familiar with producing, 
mechanical and shipping ends ; would like to go on road during slack 
months ; single, temperate and good reference. Address T. J. WoRK, care of 
THE TRADE. 


WANTED—Position by experienced canner of 25 years packing fruits 
and vegetables, also fitting up and installing machinery. Can do all pipe- 
ing and carpenter work, and set and line up all machinery used in a can- 
ning plant. Having built and placed machinery in over thirty canning 
factories. Can furnish best of recommendations as to being up to date, 
soher, industrious and honest. Address D. L., care THE TRADE, 


I would like to meet at the Convention any reliable canner who has an 
opening for a manager or assistant ; understand the work from cffice to 
warehouse ; also growing, and had charge of large pack of fruit and vegeta- 
ble past season for well-known concern who will recommend me. B. & O. 
care THE TRADE. 


FOR SALE. 


One SPRAGUE CORN CUTTER. 
One SPRAGUE-KELLEY CORN SILKER. 
One AYARS PEA FILLER AND BRINER. 
Two IRON PEA HULLERS. 
All in good condition; only slightly used. 
Address 
EQUITABLE, 
Care THE TRADE. 


MY WIFE SAYS 


“Any one can clean house, but it takes a good 
housekeeper to keep it clean.” 


DON’T AGREE WITH HER!!! 


when applied to Canning and Preserving establish- 
ments wishing to comply with the certain requirements 
of the National Food Commissioners for the coming 
year. It requires an expert to clean out the cracks, 
corners and crevices so that they may be kept clean by 


ordinary labor. Can I help you? 


W. L. HINCHAN, Pu. G. 
No. 1 W. MAIN STREET, 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


$$ 
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Canners’ Ready Reminder 


Of Machinery and Supplies 
and Those who Sell Them 


AIR PUMPS. 


Clark Novelty Co. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 


J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., 


Sprague Mfg. 


Co., 


Rocheater 

New York City. 
Baltimore. 
Chicago. 


APPLE FILLERS. 
See String Bean Fillers. 
AUTOMATIC CANMAKING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., 


E. W. Bliss Co., 
Slaysman & Co., 


Stevenson & Co. 


Stiles-Morse Co., 


Salem, N. I. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baltimore. 

Baltimore. 

Chicago and Baltimore. 


AUTOMATIC CANNING SYSTEMS. 
Judge Machine Co. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


Baltimore. 
Chicago. 


AUTOMATIC COOKERS. 
H Bros. & Mill, 
AUTOMOBILES. 


Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Burt Machine Co 


S. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Baltimore. 


BELTING. 


Baltimore. 


BOOKS FOR CANNERS. 
A Complete Course in Canning and others, 


Solder, 


BOTTLE CAPPING, 
MACH 


Max Ams Machine Co., 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


The Trade. 


A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 


CORKING, FILLING 
IN 


New York City. 
Chicago. 


BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS. 


Canton Box Co. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., 


Holley-Matthews Mf’g Co. 


F. S. Sherman, 


Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Sikeston, Mo. 
Utica, N. Y. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Co., 


Fred. H. Knapp Co., 


J. D. Blakemore & Co., 


Jno. H. Erskine, 


Baltimore. 
Chicago. 


BROKERS. 
—Baker & Morgan, 


Aberdeen, Md. 


New Orleans, La. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BOX NAILING MACHINES. 


F. S. Sherman, 


Utica, N. Y. 


CANS 


American Can Co., 


Boyle Can Co., 


New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Baltimore. 


Continental Can Co.,Syracuse,Chicago, Baltimore 


Old Dominion Can Co., 


Sanitary Can Co., 


Southern Can Co. 


Wheeling Can Co., 


Tennessee Can Co., 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY. 


(Crimpers, Testers, Seamers, etc.) 


Ayars Machine Co., 
Max Ams Machine Co., 


E. W. Bliss Co., 


John R. Mitchell Co., 
Slaysman & Co. 


Stevenson & Co., 


L. & J. A. Steward, 


Stiles-Morse Co., 


Utica Industrial Co., 


CANNERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., 


Clark Novelty Co., 
Judge Machine Co., 


Geo. E. Lockwood, 


A, K. Robins & Co., 
Sinclair Scott Co., 


F. S. Sherman, 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


Henry R. Stickney, 


Troutsville, Va. 


Fairport, N. Y. 
Baltimore. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Salem, N. J. 
New York. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Chicago and Baltimore. 
Rome, N. Y. 


Salem, N. J. 
Rochester. 
Baltimore. 

Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Chicago. 
Portland. 


CANNING HOUSES BOILT. 
O. Pressprich & Co., 
C. F. Harward, 
CAN MARKER, 
John F. White, 
Can Marking Ink. 
A, E. Macneal, 
CAN RIGHTING MACHINE. 
Burden & Blakeslee, 
CAN STRAIGHTENERS. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Power. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
COUNTING MACHINES. 
The W. N. Durant Co., Milwaukee. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Hand. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CAP PLACING MACHINES. 


E. M. Lang Co. Portland, Me, 
CAPPING STEELS. 
Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 
Max.Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
F. S. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
“Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland. 
Geo. W. Zastrow. Baltimore. 


CATSUP MACHINES. 


H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CHEMICAL EXPERTS. 

W. L. Hinchman, Baltimore. 


CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CLUTCH PULLEYS, ETC. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


COATED CANS. 
American Can Co., New York, Chicago, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Montreal 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co, Baltimore, 


CONDENSED MILK FILLERS. 


Henry R. Stickney, Portland. 
CONTINUOUS LINE. 

Judge Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CONVEYING AND “we MACHIN- 


Bethlehem Foundry & Mach. Co., 
S. Bethienem, Pa. 
C. S. Harris Co., 


Rome, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. F. Wescott Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
John F. White, Mt.,Morris, N. Y, 


New York. 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


Mt. Morris, N.Y. 
Baltimore. 


Cazenovia, N. Y. 


COPPERS, Soldering. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


COPPER JACKETED KETTLES. 


Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
CORN COOKERS AND FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Merral, O. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicage. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CORN HOSKERS., 
Huntley Manufacturing Co. Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sprague Canning Mach. Co. Chicago. 
CORN MIXERS. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CORN SILKERS. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CRANES. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., ; Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Decorated Tin. 

Metallic Decorating Co. New York, 


DIES, PRESSES AND TOOLS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jno. R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


L. & J. A. Steward, 
Stiles-Morse Co., 
Utica Industrial Co., 


Rutland, Vt. 
Chicago and Baltimore, 
R ome,N. Y 


Enameled Lined Cans. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y., Ete. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore, 


ENGINES, BOILERS, FITTINGS, ETC. 


E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
FILLING MACHINES, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore 


S. Howes Co., 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 
Henry R. Stickney, 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Portland, 
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FIRE POTS. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brocklyn, N. Y. 
Clark Novelty Co., Rocheste: 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney. Portland. 
Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Gasolene. 
Standard Oil Co., Nearest Tank Station. 


GAS MACHINES. 


Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Geo. E. Lockwood Co. Philadelphia. 
U. S. Gas Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


GRATES, Furnace. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


HOIST AND CARRYING MACHINES. 


Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Rome, N. Y. 
Chicago. 


C. S. Harris Co., 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
HOT BED SASH. 

The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., 


INSURANCE 
Canners’ Exchange, 


JACKET KETTLES, Steam. 


Louisville, Ky: 


Chicago. 


Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


KEROSENE OIL SYSTEMS. 


Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Process. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Gee. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 

LABELS. 
American Label Co., Baltimore. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Chicago. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
LACQUER. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 


LACQUERING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
LOCKERS, CANS. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago and Baltimore. 
MEAT CUTTERS 


John E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo. 
METALS. 

Lang Co., Porltand. 

Schule & Co., Baltimore. 


Metal Bottle Caps. 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Evansville, Ind. 
METALS, Perforated. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore 


MIXERS, Corn, Mincemeat, etc. 


H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
OYSTER CARS 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


OYSTER MEASOURERS. 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
OYSTER STEAM BOXES. 


Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zas Zastrow, Baltimure. 
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OVERHEAD TRACKING. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
PACKING, Asbestos. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


PAILS, TUBS, BOWLS AND PANS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


PARING KNIVES. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
PARING MACHINES, Apple, Etc. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Fred, H. Knapp Co. Chicago. 


Patent Attorney. 

Joseph M. Bowyer, Washington, D. C. 

PAY CHECKS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
PEA BLANCHIN G BASKETS. 

See Canners’ Supplies. 
PEA BLANCHERS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
PEA CLEANERS. 

S. Howes & Co., Silver Crsek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver C, sek, N. Y. 


PEA FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


PEA SEPARATORS or GRADERS. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEA VINE CONVEYOR. 
John F. White, Mt. Morris. N. Y. 
PEACH PITTER. 
Judge Machine Co. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Judge Machine Co. Baltimore-San Francisco, 
PIG LEAD AND TIN. 
> M. Lang & Co., 
A. Schultz & Co., 


PRESSES, DIES, ETC. 


Baltimore. 


Portland. 
Baltimore. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago and Baltimore. 
Utica Industrial Co., Rome, N Y. 


MACHINERY. 


E. J. Lew Middleport, N. Y. 
The Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co. Baltimore... 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


PROCESS KETTLES. 
See Kettles, process. 
PULP MACHINES. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
RETORTS. 

See Kettles, process. 
REVOLVING SCREENS. 


H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SANITARY CANS. 
American Can Co., New York- 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y 
Indianapolis-Bridgeton 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland. Vt. 
Utica Industrial Co., Utica, N. Y. 
SCRAP TIN. 

Ammidon & Co., Baltimore. 


Hogg & Lytle, Toronto, Can., Port Huron, Mich: 


SEEDS. 

Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Il]. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Scalders, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Judge Machine Co. Baltimore-San Francisco 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
SOLDER. 
E. M. Lang & Co., Portland. 
A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 
Utica Industrial Co., Utica, N. Y. 
SOLDERING FLUX. 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 


Solder Applied Caps and Machines. 

A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Solder Hemmed Caps. 

American Can Co., New York, Chicago, 

Baltimore, San Francisco. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago. 
E. M. Lang Co. Portland, Me. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore, 


SOLDERING FURNACES. 


J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
STEAM COILS. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


STEELS, Capping. 

See Capping Steels. 

STENCILS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 

STORAGE, 
Penna, Warehousing & S. D. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland. 


TANKS, Iron. 
See Kettles, process. 


TIME CHECKS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


TIN PLATE. 
Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TOMATO FILLING MACHINES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago 
TO BUY OR SELL MACHINERY, ETC. 
For Sale ad in The Trade. Baltimore 
TOPPING AND WIPING MACHINES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


TRUCKS. 
See Factory Trucks. 
TUBS, PAILS AND PANS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Pennsylvania Warehousing Co., Philadelphia. 
WIPERS, Can. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


WIRE BASKETS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


WIRE CLOTH, Canners. 
See Pea Separators and Graders. 

WRAPPING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Co., 


ZINC, Perferated. 
See Canpers’ Supplies. 
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CANNING FACTORY FOR SALE, 
Fully equipped for the canning of all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables, with a capacity of 25,000 cans per day; located at 
Graham, N. C., on spur track of N.C. R. R.; building 
50 by 190 feet, and a large warehouse; plant will be sold at 
public auction to the highest bidder; terms, cash. Time of 
sale, February 22, 1909, at 12 noon, Address J. S. COOK, 
Receiver for Graham Canning Co., Graham, N. C. 


| WANTED—SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 

| for packing string beans, squash, pumpkin, fruit jellies, and 
| consisting of Retorts, Pulp Machine, Can Filler, Jacketed 
_ Copper Kettles, String Bean Cutter and Capping Machine, 
| fitted with No. 2 and No. 3 Irons; also, a Fruit Evaporator; 
| give full particulars when addressing. MAINE, care THE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, WITH OPTION TO BUY. 


Small CANNERY, located at Loveland, Col.; centre of 
largest Cuthbert red raspberry growing district in the world; 
other fruits and vegetables; splendid opportunity for man 
with small capital. 

2-12-I1m 


Address P. O. BOX 302, Pueblo, Col. 


Fine equipped CANNING PLANT, with M. & S. 


Railroad siding, within 100 miles of Baltimore; raw material 
guaranteed; reasonable labor. Address 


| TRADE. It 


FOR SALE. 


2-12-2t HUGH ROSS, Woodbine, Pa. 


BAKER IMPROVED GRASSHOPPER SCALDERS, 
HAND SCALDERS, KETTLES, ETC. Address | 
| VANCE & BAKER MFG. CO., 


2-12-3m Muscatine, Iowa. 


Cooker, Hawkins Capper, etc.; located in Pennsylvania, on | 


TOMATO SEED FOR SALE. 


We still have some extra fine 1908 crop GREATER 


FOR SALE. 


THE FENWICK CANNING WORKS at Salem, N. J.; | 
established in 1873; in the heart of the Tomato Section of | 
South Jersey; Address R. T. STARR, Agent for Owner. 

2-12-Im Salem, N. J. 


JAMES METHVEN Son & Co. Ltn. 
St. George’s House, Eastcheap, London, E. C. 
and 15 Victoria Street, Liverpool. 
Merchants and Commission Agents, and Manufacturers of Candied 
Peels, Jams, Curers of Pineapple, Ginger, and Deaiers in Canned Goods, 
Dried Fruits, Etc. 

We can do with one or two first-class Agencies. A packing House 
for Ox and Lunch Tongues especially wanted, but anything specially 
suitable for Great Britain we can handle to advantage. We are the 
British Agents for Henry Heide, of New York, and we, therefore, cannot 
handle other American Confectionery. 


BALTIMORE AND NEW STONE SEED. It is fancy 

seed, but was at fancy prices. Write WILLIAMS & SAW- 

YER, Glenwood, Iowa. It 
FOR SALE. 


Formulas for putting up tomato catsup, chili sauce, 
salad dressing, sweet pickles, sweet relishes, apple butter, 
etc., without sterilizing or using preservatives of any kind 
Goods guaranteed to keep for months in open packages. 
References given. Address Patrick Gallagher, Tacoma, 
Wash., care N. W. Conserving Co. 


FOR SALE. 
200 Bushels very choice Connecticut grown STOWELL’S 
EVERGREEN SUGAR CORN on the ear. 
Address, WINTERS & PROPHET CANNING Co. 


1-8-tf. Mount Morris, N. Y. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Food and Drugs Act Opinions. 


JOSEPH M. BOWYER 


Attorney-al-Law and Solicitor of Patents 


TELEPHONE 
MAIN 2587 


[110 F STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Modern, Improved Canning Factory For Sale. 


Located in fine tomato growing section. Capacity 
about 24,000 cans tomatoes per day. Fitted with 
improved Hawkins Capping Machine and Ex- 
haust, etc.; labor cheap, raw material obtainable 
and abundant at $6.00 to $8.00 per ton. Site contains 
four acres of land, with two storage warehouses. 


Reason for selling: other business interests 
demanding time and attention. Good opportunity 
for right man. ‘Terms reasonable. 


Address N. B. D., Gare THE TRADE, 


JOHN H. ERSKINE 


262 Randolph Bldg. - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchandise Broker and Manufacturers’ Agent 


Accounts Solicited of Manufacturers, Brokers, Dealers 
and Producers of Canned Goods and all Goods 
Handled by Wholesale Grocers 


REFERENCES: ALL MEMPHIS JOBBERS 


CANTON BOX COMPANY, 
2501 to 2515 Boston St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


-Packing Boxes. 


Made up or in Shooks, Cargo or Carload. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


| 


THE TRADE. 87 
BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS MARKET nea 
* T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
-_— No. 2 Harford County Standard 55 
REPORTED BY BROKERS. _ 2 oe 60 
2 Shoepeg 62 
UNLABELED GOODS ABOUT 2%c. LESS. ‘ 
No.2 Extra Fancy 70 
QUOTED F. O. B. BALTIMORE. No. 2 Maine Style 60 
No.2 ‘* Extra Standard 65 
APPLES No.2 ‘* Fancy 70 
HERRING ROE 
T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore, Md. I 10 I 25 
No. 3 7° 75 No. 2—Plain 
ASPARAGUS. 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP 
H. H. TAYLOR & SONS, Brokers, Baltimore, Md. N ind 
No. 24% Sq. Small z 65 
No.1 Sq. Extra Tips 275 OKRA AND TOMATOES 
BEANS. 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. OYSTERS. 
BAKED. E. C. SHRINER & Co., Brokers, Baltimore. 
STRING BEANS 2 50 
LIMA BEANS. PEACHES. 
No. 2 Standard Green......... 85 No. 1 Selected Yellow, Heavy 95 
No, 2 Small I 30 I 40 No. 2 Standard go 
es I 40 50 
BEETS ‘*3 Selected I 60 
E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore, Md. 3 50 
Preserved I 00 H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 10 3 50 No. 1 Extra Sifted Early 
No. 2 Raspberries, Red ante 95 et = Extra Fine Sifted 125 1 35 
No. 2 Preserved I 30 Petit Pois 130 200 
‘ “ 2 Extra Standard Marrowfats 80 
No. 1 Strawberries, 65 70 2 Marrow 75 
No. 2 Preserved ace I 05 
No. 2 I 20 PINEAPPLE. 
4 50 T. J. MEEHAN & Co., Brokers, Baltimore. 
CHERRIES No. 2 Seconds in Water 75 
No. 2 Standards i in 65 ‘* 2 Selected, Whole Circles, Heavy 


: 
ge 


68 THE TRADE. 


BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS 
PINEAPPLE—Continued. Dry Beans and Green Corn No. 2...ccc000. seers 70 
No, 1 Standard Grated, Good Syrup, E. & 80 SAUERKRAUT—Fancy 
“ 2 Pie Grated, Solid Packed, SOC 52% 85 
3 Pie Grated, Solid Packed, 65c.—In 89 I 05 
Gallon Pie Grated, Solid Packed, $2 00o—In Syrup... 2 10 3 75 
eas SAUER KRAUT. CANNED FRUITS. 
TOMATOES. 
Stamdards 65 67% | GOOSEBERRIES—Standard No. go 
PEARS— Peeled Water No. 2%..... 80 
CHICAGO M AR KET (F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) PINEAPPLE—Bahama Sliced Extra te 2 00 
(Reported by Special Correspondent.) Sliced Extra Std. I 70 
Prices Are for Wholesale Lots as Ordinarily Bought by Jobbers. Grated ‘‘ 75 
CANNED VEGETABLES. - a Bo. 45 
ASPARAGUS—California White Mammoth No. 214...... $ ..... $4 25 
White, Large No. 2%...... 3 75 Grated Extra NO. 2 2 00 
Peeled, No. 2% 4 25 Standard No. 2 ......... ...... 1 85 
Green, a No. 3 25 ss Shredded Syrup No. 10 6 25 
White, Medium No. 2% 3 50 “ Crushed Water No.to ....... ..... 5 75 
Green, NO. Eastern Pie Water I 00 
White, Small 3 00 “ No. 10 3 03 
“ “a ae Round No. I I p go 
Graded White Wax same prices as Green Refu- STRAWBERRIES—Extra Standard Syrup No. 2........00..00 cesses I 25 
gee, but quite scarce for the larger grades. Standard Water 7 00 
Beans String, Common Standard Green No. 55 
“ 2 50 CANNED FISH. 
CORN—Country Gentleman 80 85 “Flat I 30 
HOMINY—Fancy Inside Enameled Cans No. 3..... .......... 65 7° vanes I 95 


. 


THE TRADE. 


NEW YORK CANNED GOODS MARKET. 


(Reported by Special Cor:espondence.) 


Maryland, No. 


- No. 3 Standards 
APRICOTS—California Standards 2%s 


No. 3 Tips 
BRANS—Ne. 
CORN—No, 2 Now 
LOBSTER—Picnic 
I 45 I 50 
2% Extra Standard, I 75 1 8c 
PEAS—No. Early June Extra Sifted.................cccceeeeeeees I 05 I 10 
Preserved— 
Gallon 2 10 2 40 
SALMON— Columbia River talls, 1-lb 1 8o i 85 
flats, I go 2 00 
Alaska Pink, ‘talls, 1 75 80 
STRAWBERRIES—No. 4 50 475 
72% 
State pack, s...... Southern.:....... 82% 85 
TOMATOES—No 2 Standard Marylan 52% 55 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


THE TRADE. 
THE CANNED GOODS AUTHORITY. 
304 Mp. SAvincs BANK BLDG. BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Are you a subscriber? If not fill out this blank 
and mail to us as above. 
Subscription rates: 


, U. S. $2.00 per year; Canada, 
$3.00. 


CITY 


STATE 


89 
CANS AND CANNERS' METALS. 
B. BALTIMORE, M 
Drop Bar Solder. 9xIo 8x10 
CANS 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 
SEASON’S PRICES GO IN EFFECT TUNE Ist. 


No 1 Standard 1% inch opening $10.00 per thousand. 
“ 2 I 


4% 13. 
“ 2 “ 2 1-16 
“ 2 1-16 18.25 
3 Jersey Tall 2 7-16 21.75 a 
to Standard 21-16 44.00 ae 


THE PRICES OF SOLDER HEMMED CAPS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


1% in, 75¢c.; 21-16, $1.10; 27-16, $1.40 per Thousand. 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


WHEELING CAN CO. 


CONTINENTAL. CAN CO. 


Solder Hemmed Caps, 1% inch, 75c.; 2 I-16, $1.10; 2 oi $1 40 
SOUTHERN CAN CO, 
BUYER’S OPTION. 


No 1% inch opening Nevieieiciatanaavs $10.20 per M 
Io 2 I- 16 “oe 


Southern ”’ Inside Coated Cans at $2.50, $3.50 and $4. M addi. 
tional for the Is, 2s and 3s, respectively. Solder Hemmed Caps, 1% inch, 
75¢; I 2-16 inch, $1.10, and 2 7-16 inch, $1.40 

INDEPENDENT PRICES. 


No. I, S. H. L. H. 3 Stand. No. Io 
$9.00 $12.50 $13.00 $16.75 $44.00 per thousan: . 
SANITARY CANS. 
SANITARY CAN CO. PLAIN ENAMEL 
A. SCHULTZ & CO. 
Solder Applied Caps, $1.00; $1.25; $1.50 
TIN PLATES. F. MILL. 
I C., 14x20, 107 lbs. Bessemer Steel... CO. ae 
I C,, 14x20, 100 lbs. Bessemer Steel......... 
I C., 22x7%, 90 lbs. Bessemer Steel........ 
IC, 193x107, 9 lbs. Bessemer Steel...... 
PIG TIN. 
stotetons 1 to4 tons 
PIG LEAD. 


ORDER BLANK. 


THE TRADE 
THE CANNED GOODS AUTHORITY. 
304 Mp. SAviNGcs BANK BLDG. BALTIMORE, Mp. 
GENTLEMEN:— 
Enclosed please find remittance amounting to $5.00, 


for which please send me a copy of ‘‘A ComMpLETE CoURSE IN 
CANNING.”’ 


@ 2 60 
2 15 2 20 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


90 THE TRADE. 


BETTER BOXES 


is not merely a question, but you will find it A DEMAND | 
when you come to shipping time. 


In our extensive plant we can take care of every demand 
of this kind, with a box that will satisfy, and 
with a promptness and at a price that 
will please you. Our plant is one of 
the largest in the country, and 
we can reach you wherever 
you are. 


We cannot convince you unless you give us a chance. 
2 Drop us a postal for more satisfactory, 
definite information. 


HOLLEY-MATTHEWS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
ikeston, Mo. and 
ikeston, Mo. an SIKESTON, MO. 


Greenville, Miss. 


THE AMERICAN LABEL MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


LABELS AND WRAPPERS 


FOR CANNED GOoDS 


CONSULT US BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDERS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 238 N. Fourth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
105 Hudson St.,. NEW YORK CITY 314 Stimson Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
70 Long Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 1217 W. Ninth St., KANSAS CITY. MO. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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KEROSENE QIL SYSTEM. 


Why not save at 
least 50% in fuel 
alone by equipping 
your Factory with 
this safe and dur- 
able system? Over 
One Thousand now 
in operation. Our 
Burners produce a 
most substantial 
heat and last a life 
time. The present 
price of Gasoline 


_ must force you to look for something cheaper. We have it for you. You 
will be taking no chances, but will save money by adopting it, ask for 
Catalogue. 


THE CLARK NOVELTY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The ‘‘Eureka’’ Can Filler 
has no equal. 

x Thorougly efficient, great 
capacity. 


THE CLARK 


Every can well filled. 
Automatic in operation. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. 

Prompt delivery. 


Os The S. Howes Co. 
‘‘Eureka’’ Works, 
Silver Creek N. Y. 


Avoid trouble and prevent goods 

from becoming mixed in the 

warehouse by marking 
your cans with— 


TIN CAN INK 


This INK Will Stand 
Processing 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


A. E. MACNEAL, 
107 S. FREDERICK STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 
Have your cans become rusty or soiled 
from leaks, &c., if so, use 


Maier’s Silver Lacquer 


It will make them look bright same as 
original, at very little cost. 


JOHN G MAIER’S SONS 


MANUFACTURERS | acquers, All Colors. 
FOR CANNERS USE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


BANNON BUILDING, Sr. PAUL AND BALTIMORE STs. 
President, T. PHILLIPS. 


Vice-President, Treasurer, 
S. Grsss, JR LEANDER LANGRALL 
Secretary, W. F. ASSAU. 
Executive Committee : 
F. C. WHITE 
Arbitration Comm. ttee : 
Wo. A. WAGNER, L. 
Wo. F. AssAu, C. J. SCHENKEL, 
Committee on Commerce : 


GEo. T. PHILLIPS E. H. MILLER 


L. Lorp, 
Wo. GRECHT 


RuFus M. Grsss. 
B. HAMBERGER, 


JOHN SCHALL, 
J. BRooxs Louis GREBB, 


Committee on Legislation : 


JoHN SCHALL, 
Hospitality Committee: 
T. J. MEEHAN, E. C. SHRINER H. W. KREBBs, 

Counsel, JoHN C. ROSE. Chemist, CHARLES GLASER. 


H. S. OREM, 
H. P. STRASBAUGH, 


F. A. TorscH, 
B. J. MEEHAN, 


C. W. BAKER W. E. MORGAN 


BAKER & MORGAN 


Canned Goods Brokers 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 
CORN AND TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 


TIN STRIPS AND CIRCLES 


BOUGHT BY 


AMMIDON & CO. 


31 South Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


MFG. CO. 


125-127 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


HULLS 


PATENT GASOLINE BURNERS, 
FIRE POTS AND HEATERS 


Repairs Promptly Attended to. 
CANNING HOUSE SUNDRIES. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Continental Can Co. 


BIRECTORS FACTORIES 
T. G. CRANWELL, PRESrT. CHICAGO 
A. W. NORTON, VICE-PREST. SYRACUSE 
F. P. ASSMANN, SEc. & TREAS. BALTIMORE 


J. C. TALIAFERRO. 
8. H. LARKIN. 


Cc. A. SUYDAM, SALES AGENT 


TO THE CANNING TRADE 


We want to thank you most heartily for the liberal patronage extended to us during the 
Canning Season of 1908. Our volume of business was much larger than ever before and this talks 
pretty loud in praise of the CONTINENTAL CAN, when you consider how short the crops have been 
all over the Country. Not only did our sales increase, but we produced the best Can ever turned out 
anywhere by anybody. This is a prettv strong statement, but if you used the CONTINENTAL 
CAN, you know how true it is. If you did not use the CONTINENTAL CAN, just ask your neigh- 
bor who did. We will always maintain this standard. 


Again thanking you for your many favors, we are, with best wishes, 


Yours very truly, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


T. G. CRANWELL, President. 


‘ 
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